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OLD AND YOUNa 



CHAPTER I. 



HOMEWARD-BOUND. 



HoRA.CE Clifdbn stood in his college-room at 
St Caradoc's. He was surrounded by portman 
teaus and carpet-bags, for that day his Oxford 
life ended, and the pleasantest time in man's 
existence, the ^^ Long " after a respectable college 
career, was opening upon him. He stood where 
the turbulent little runnel of mimic life called a 
University course joins the broad stream, 

" Where the brook and river meet." 

And as he superintended the packing of his miscel-- 
laneous properties and shook hands with the men 
who came in every minute to say ^^ to, to, old 
fellow," he looked as promising a figure to strike 
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2 OLD AND YOUNG. 

out amongst the real waves as you might find in 
five hundred of his countrjmen. He was not 
very tall or very short, but firmly built and 
vigorous, his muscles strengthened by every manly 
exercise, his great deep blue eye full of humour 
and sparkle — his lips well cut and imaginative, 
his forehead a little too fleshy, but capable withal 
and high. 

^^ There, take care of that book of fern-speci- 
mens, and tie it up; don't put a lot of shirts 
and handkerchiefe near the * boot- varnish,' and 
* dog-mixture,' or I shall be like the man in 
^ Punch,' who had the oysters amongst his clean 
collars : you may keep those coats, and that pair 
of check bags, George, yourself. Now, don't 
leave out those book-catalogues — ^the governor 
would never forgive you, if you did — though as 
he knows more about books already than Maglia- 
bechi or Dr. Dibdin, I don't know the use of 
them to him. Let me see," taking out a scribbled 
memorandum — " Portfolio for N. W., Bristol birds- 
eye for old people in Mapleblade — I wonder how 
many of the old beggars will be alive to smoke 
it — and catalogues for uncle, all right Ferns 
for N. W., all right W. N. for N. W.— what 
in the world, or luider it, does that mean, being 
interpreted? Oh, I know, Winsor and Newton 
pencils for Nesta Winteringham. Pay Bitton 



fiir horses — ^that, I think, is not all right Hilloa I 
the top of the morning to you, Donegal. How- 
de-do. Ball ? " as two tall men hurried into the 
room, in coats and travelling caps. 

*♦ Clearing out, you see : well, * when shall we 
three meet again,' I wonder ? I suppose any time 
these twenty years ; when you. Ball, will he star^ 
ring it in the provinces as Mr. Montgomery 
Behrille, and you, Mike, a boold meejor of 
Enniskilliners. When do you go down? " 

** Directly, by the 10.40 ; good-bye. Bricks, and 
good-luck to you." 

The theatrical Ball pressed both hands on his 

waistc6at, in the ' manner which represents an 

attempt to repress the tumultuous throbbings of 

the heart, and spouted : 

*^EarewetlI if ever fondest prayer 
^ For other's weal araila on high. 
Mine will not be lost in air, 
But waft '' 

** This box of Vesuvians, excuse my borrowing 
it — time is short. Ta, <a." And with two great 
wrenches of his hands they vanished. 

* * * * * 

The next caller was a little man in a ** high ^ 
waistcoat and no whiskers. 

** Let me felicitate you, Clifden, on your second 
class and the Newdegate, and say at the same 
time how sorry I shall be to lose my neighbour." 

B2 



4 OLD AND YOUNG. 

''Thanks — many thanks^ Oriel,'* and they 
parted. 

* * * * * 

"He says, 'felicitate' and not congratulate, 
because I ain't a good churchman as he calls it, 
the strait-coated little Jesuit Whew — ^whew," 
and Horace flung his " Liddell and Scot " into a 
portmanteau. 

A tradesman or two with their little accounts 
presented themselves, and were incontinently 
Lmissed. Then a Tery diny man, looking very 
like the watchmaker who had preceded him, 
hailed Horace in a shy way, but with a terrible 
Northumbrian " ftttrr." 

" I wanted to see you before I went, Booker," 
said Horace, " you are going to get rid of your 
dull pupil, just take that ' in memoriam ; ' " and 
he put a Tacitus, which I am afraid figured at Ql, 
in his bookseller's bill, into his quondam 'coach's' 
very dirty hand. Heaven send you all the luck 
you deserve, old boy." 

The other could not refrain from opening the 
present at once, and gloated over the notes and 
various readings. Then he smiled a sort of 
sheepish absurd smile, but with very real and 
genuine emotion took leave of his kind-hearted 
friend, and stamped down the stairs with his 
great feet. He will read that book through 
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HORACE NEGLECTS POLONIUS' ADVICE. 5 

many cold nights in the Cumberland farm-house 
where he maintains his old mother^ and one day^ 
perhaps^ may give us a better edition than 
Ruperti, if he is not too modest to publish it I 

Another visitor lounges in with steps rather 
imsteady, a long, awkward boy, with a vapid 
face ; he has not quite recovered the effects of a 
bachelor's supper, gives a languid adieu, and 
goes out to shout for soda-water. This youth is 
yet calling to Us gyp, when another knocks and 
enters; — no collegian, but affecting University 
manners, and dressed in garments bursch-like 
and exaggerated. 

^^ I thought to find you, Clifden, just to say good- 
bye." . 

*^Come in, Lorraine — I shall leave these four 
prints for you to get packed, being just now 
*sair clashed,' as the North country people call 
it Good-bye. — My respects to the * Model- 
wife:' tell her I shall hope to have my revenge 
at chess some of these days. Remember, I hope 
to find you an R. A. when I come up to take my 
Master's ' Vale: " 

The other still lingered. '* I beg your pardon, 
Clifden, there is nobody that I can ask but you. I 
met Kiltheather on the stairs as I came in ; he is 
half screwed, and can't or won't understand me : 
St. Blazzy's oak is sported, and I have got that 
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these trains is mighty irregular and uncon 
venient" 

'* Only two minutes after time, Mrs. Applebee," 
said Camden, looking at his watch, ^^ and it will 
take some little while to come from the station. 
Michael Owen has taken up the dogcart, of 
course." 

*' Oh, yes, Mr. Camden, half an hour agone, 
at least; and here is old Hannah come for the 
letters. Are there any besides the two on the 
table to post, sir?" 

^*Not more than two, Mrs. Applebee," said 
Camden, rather as if he thought two quite enough 
— ^as indeed he well might, considering what they 
were. 

^* Mr. Horace won't go to Oxford College any 
more, will he, sir ? asking your pardon for taking 
the liberty of inquiring." 

^^ No ; I think not, Mrs. Applebee : he will be 
at home a month or two I fancy, and then " 

Camden did not finish the sentence, for he dis- 
liked the idea of losing the honest-hearted young 
fellow, as he needs must do when his nephew's 
way of life was chosen. 

*^ Master Horace would frame well for a vast 
o' things, and one does not know what is the 
best for him : he would be a fine parson, with 
his kind way with poor folk ; but he do look 
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fitter for a soldier with them handsome shoulders 
of his, which will be grander now than ever : only- 
he ought never to go away and be wounded like." 

" God forbid he should ever choose the army ; 
iU &4».s 6te ^h. hinder e™ a bold rL- 
from that," murmured the uncle, rather uttermg 
his own thoughts than replying to Mrs. Apple- 
bee. Presently , to Camden's hungry eyes the 
well compact figure of his nephew, the Clifden 
of St Caradoc's (but with a dash of earnestness 
that his face did not often wear in the hall and 
common room of that noble old foundation) swung 
himself out of the dogcart and ran up the terrace 
steps, with outstretched hand. 

^^ My dear uncle !" There was something deeper 
and more meaning in the quiet, quivering, hand- 
grasp between those twain, than in the boisterous 
pressures that had nearly wrung Horace's arm 
off in his Oxford rooms. The uncle looked into 
his nephew's face with two intentions : first, to see 
if he was well and cheerful as ever, next to try 
and detect if any little trace or trick of expression 
reminded him of " Mary in heaven," Horace's well 
loved mother. 

And then they exchanged a number of common- 
place remarks about the journey, the weather, and 
the newspapers, as Englishmen always do when 
they first meet : a sort of bravado exhibition of 
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their self-control, is this talking about matters 
indifferent, when their manly hearts are yearning 
to hold communion, and one can scarce refrain 
from falling on the other's neck. 

But Michael announces dinner, and they 
adjourn from the ^'Den,** as Camden called his 
study, to find Mrs. Applebee in attendance — as 
landlords honour a new guest, by bringing in the 
first dish — ^in a fluster of admiration of Horace's 
improved face and bearing, and of anxiety to 
hear him praise his favourite rissoles. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HORACE'S UNCLE. 

Whilb the dmner is eaten and chatted over, a 
short chapter to say who is who. Camden Lyde 
had come to dwell in Mapleblade, a long while syne. 
His father had been in times past the parish parson, 
and the son was kindly aflSsctionate to the old 
village scenes, and to the faces that seemed in 
some sort to belong to him. Camden and Maple^ 
blade, Mapleblade and Camden, seemed, like 
Coleridge's * Church and State,' to have ends " re- 
ciprocally inclusive." The wise heart, and clear 
head of the man of books took in all the interests, 
hopes and chances of the little world, and sur^ 
veyed them with a mild paternal regard: not 
quite the interest of a clergyman, not quite the 
interest of a squire, but a compound of the two, 
harmonized by a free and observant philosophy. 
He never interfered with the rector, but the 
rector looked up to him fin* counsel and informa- 
tion, and never appealed in vain. His patri- 
archal sway, too, was in ftdl operation five 
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years ago, in days of model schools and model 
dwellings, and prize peasantry; and, perhaps, 
succeeded better than either, because the Camden 
administration had direct contact with its subjects, 
and did not allow the people to reach it through 
memorials, boards, and sub-committees, but righted 
a wrong wherever it was found, by sturdy acts 
and honest homefelt words ! 

On a Sunday it was a sight worth seeing to 
observe that tall old man with white hair and gold 
eye-glass amongst the little knot of village children ; 
the boys looking as if they had stepped from 
Gainsborough's foregrounds, and the girls all 
rural finery. The prize of the week's good 
behaviour was a place in Mr. Lyde's class ; and 
the master, fresh from the training-school, classed 
and certificated though he was, owned half 
unwillingly that all his apparatus of marks and 
black boards failed to excite as much interest as 
Camden's quaint questions. 

And thus much for Camden as a political 
animal, quh the state of policy wherein he lived. 
Now of his individual self, of his fortunes, his 
character, his habits. His fortunes were not 
very full of incident or adventure. His father, 
the parson, had sent him to Oxford at eighteen, 
where he had taken a good degree, and in 
due time had been made a Fellow of his Col- 
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lege; but lie had objected to being ordained^ 
because, as Mrs. Applebee said, *^he never could 
think himself good enough — not good enough, to 
be sure ! "" After a few years passed as CoUege 
Tutor, he had settled in his beloved village, with 
an old housekeeper, a quiet garden, and books 
innumerable, in nearly all languages known and 
unknown. His only sister had died in India 
just after Camden left Oxford, and this sister's son 
was Horace Clifden — who is at this moment 
eating the breast of a roast fowl and drinking some 
very good amontilado in the book-room looking 
out upon the hollyhocks. 

As may be imagined, the public voice assigned 
to Camden an old and still cherished love affair. 
The lurking bit of romance which exists in every 
one was flattered by the superstition that, in lonely 
moments, he pressed a locket to his lips, or a 
miniature kept in a secret escritoire. He did both, 
poor fellow, though he had never been in love in 
his life; Every night before he said his prayers 
he opened a little box with a view of Weymouth 
on the lid, and out of a nook wrapped in wool 
took an old fashioned portrait set with diamonds, 
representing a lady with hair dressed, in the style 
of Beechey's portraits, in a high-waisted white 
dress, with a basket of flowers: not at all as he 
remembered her, but still his mother's portrait, and 
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80 to be kissed and jara jed over with loyal hearted 
and honourable tears. Perhaps I should put my 
pen through the words, ^^ he had never been in love 
in his life ;" and yet it is as well to let them standi 
£or from all serious lore affairs he had been happily 
or unhappily free. Yet in the farthest distance of 
the past, there was a face beside his mother's that 
brightened on his memory like a star. 

One little passage in his early life had savoured 
of romance ; this rose to his mind oftentimes un- 
bidden, and he seldom had the heart to drive it 
out Just at that momentous epoch which often 
gives direction to a life — ^in the transition &om 
boyhood to youth, he had been the librarian and, 
nominally, the tutor in a certain family never to 
be forgotten. It has nothing more to do with this 
story, and need not be dwelt upon at length : but 
there he had played instructor in Greek to the 
sons of a busy member of Parliament, and had 
received from their mother the impulse and 
direction of his life: &r she was one of those 
gentle teachers whose instructions are never 
superseded. I believe in the power of such 
women, and almost &ncy that in society I could 
point out the people who have been subject to 
such kindly and tender influences. This lady 
had guided Camden's taste, and rectified it; had 
purged away a certain tinge of sarcasm that 
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would have tainted Ms [^osoplij and his temper. 
Bj her wit> she had rallied him oat of shyness ; 
by her encourag^Enent^ got rid of his self-distrust ; 
and to her deep and genial criticism he owed more 
than to anything else. And though he never 
dared to think of her in any light but as a kind 
and a&ctionate monitress, there were still certain 
booksj and parts of books, which he would never 
open or hear read, because, by force of associa- 
tion, he fancied that any other voice but hers 
would profane the words that first came to him 
from lips so wise and pure. The page she had 
last read with him he kept ever closed and 
sacred: indeed, when a careless tongue uttered 
certain casual wwds which he especially remem- 
bered as hers, a cloud, though a very faint one, 
floated over that gentle face, and, fi)r a time, it 
wore a look of pain. Poor dreamer! she had 
died ten years ago; he had ceased to name 
her in his prayers, and her family were scattered 
and broken up ; but the one kind remembrancer 
was left to think of her virtues, and to revere 
her as an Hypatia or Diotima among women. At 
a time when Camden was uncertain in his career, 
this gentle shape had crossed his path and kindled 
into a pure and living light his passion for books 
and for the past The direction that her taste 
had given his life, it evermore followed obediently ; 
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content to keep the unostentatious path where 
there was little or no glitter or applause, but 
where he found abundant interest. 

His life would not be fairly given without this 
one little sparkle of romance ; the rest of it lies 
evenly enough in walks about the statue-bordered 
garden, in visits of consolation to the poor, in the 
old chancel pew of the church, and amongst his 
cherished and well-conned books. Once the 
tranquil tenor of it was interrupted by the loss of 
his sister in the far East, and by the ** sorrow upon 
sorrow" of her husband's death in battle; then 
came his kind guardianship of the little orphan, 
Horace, during two years of home education, 
when the boy was the idol of Mrs. ^pplebee, and 
the playfellow of bright-eyed Nesta Winteringham. 
If it is little praise to one whose life was so 
uniformly prosperous, to say that he was contented 
and God-serving, but certainly Camden arrogated 
none as his due. Praise or dispraise, his life 
glided on without much to ruffle it, and found 
him every day more book-loving and garden- 
loving. Remembering ever that a student who 
neglects nature or books, misses one half of 
the tuition he should have, and thinking with 
Jean Paul, that the " Quarry," or note-book, 
for a great work should be filled from the world 
. of books, and the outside world as well : a great 
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work^ I say^ for Camden had in hand a favourite 
history, that was to be the repository of all 
his stored up scholarship and matured philo- 
sophy — ^a history that was not to be biassed or 
sceptical — not to be declamatory or tiresome. This 
great task, then, occupies his thoughts, but never 
abstracted them from duty; for he was not yet 
(whatever he may become) one of those literary 
men who think that letters entitle them to indulge 
a sublime egotism: that honest heart could not live 
**to itself." And besides the interests of John 
Ploughman and Bob Steer, there were friends in 
Mapleblade whose cares and troubles were freely 
shared by Camden, and whose acquaintance was 
an excellent antidote against selfishness. 
If / ^ The rector, Mr. Winteringham, and his daughter 
Nesta were as ofben to be seen on the sloping lawn 
by the sun^al, as in their own trim garden, and 
books with the initials C. L. littered fhe chairs 
and tables of the parsonage. Every morning 
Camden took the newspaper to the clergyman, and 
as regularly Nesta brought it back ; along with 
some question about housekeeping afikirs for 
Mrs. Applebee, and a question about Italian or 
German for her master: the first involving a 
long debate in the housekeeper's room, and a con- 
sultation of the "Healthful Cookery Book," the 
second implying, as necessarily, a reference to a 

c 
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nre Landino Dante, or a wilderness of Lexicons 
and Grammars. At two o'clock, Camden took his 
**constitiitiDnal,'' thence returning to his "History^ 
and his dinner ; in the evening finding the rector 
ready for a quiet chat aboat books and men; 
after which Camden would ask for some mnsic, 
and Nesta plaj a chant or symphony from some 
old master; then came the family prayers and 
Camden's Leave-taking. A quiet, dull, and mono- 
tonous life enough ; yet Horace Clifiien treasured 
in the selectest cabinet of his memory the recollec- 
tion of the quiet hour when, after chat in the 
garden, the candles were lighted, and while the 
harvest moon rose over the acacias, Nesta woke 
the solemn notes of the mast^, Palestrina. After 
they died away you could not speak directly. 

Horace Clifden, I say, treasured these remem- 
brances ; he whose college life was like the college 
life of ten out of every dozen — a life of " wines'' 
and " billiards," of battles with duns, and baffing 
of Proctors. He was one of the "Apostles;" 
he pulled a good oar, and his batting was first- 
rate in the cricket-field; he played whist and 
** van-yon " in the middle of the day, and gave 
champagne dinners and rat worries; he sung 
a capital song after coffee to the few who were 
sober enough to listen to him, and heard things 
talked about that Camden would have flushed at 
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if hie had met them anywhere out of Aristophanes: 
and yet the qniet evenings at the Rectory were 
never recalled as otherwii^ than delightful^ and 
never closed without a deep regret 

The reader who has had a large experience in 
the books which fill our circulating libraries will^ 
perhaps, say that Horace is in love with Nesta, 
and grow angry with a plot so inartificial and 
a courtship which begins in Chapter II. I wi'^ 
not deny the accusation; he was not heart- 
whole in that quarter, but bore about him some 
wound from Archer Eros. For though his 
Oxford life, like many Oxford lives, had been 
selfish, vain, and contemptible; though he spent 
more money than he ought, and often had a 
headache in the morning; he yet was full of 
fine fancies, and very often cried over a story, 
and did a hundred turns of good for evil, and kept 
himself from one sin undefiled. He read, too ; and, 
in spite of all his follies, was fond of Camden's 
quaint and old world studies, and preserved with 
tide and sedulous affection the memory of that 
ingenuous face. Between them there were very 
few reserves. 

Camden once expected Horace to be a scholar, 
and was pleased with the good promise of his 
yoitth; for as a boy he had been earnest and 
industrious: but the nephew was not to be a 

c 2 
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man of books ; the abundant health and animal 
energy of the youth, his enjoyment of all the 
outdoor sports, prevented him from following 
his uncle's bent, and realising Camden's darling 
hope; so like a wise man, Camden gravely put 
aside the dream that was not ever to be reality, 
and sent the boy to Harrow and to Oxford, with 
very moderate anticipations of his book learning, 
but a very firm confidence in his honesty. 

Horace went a little beyond his uncle's hopes 
by taking a second class in classics for his degree ; 
and a good deal beyond his uncle's allowance, by 
dinners, and horses, and tailors' bills. But he 
fi*ankly told the truth about his follies, and Camden 
never once alluded to them, but watched to find a 
bias of strength sufficient to settle him in a calling 
or profession^ When the uncle and nephew first 
met after the second class had been taken, the 
heartiness of Camden's greeting showed that all 
remembrance of the wine merchants' and tailors' 
bills has vanished; though the money that has 
been sent to pay them will prevent the bookman 
from buying the ** Benedictine Fathers" and a 
certain coveted edition of ** Diogenes Laertius," 
that Mr. Brevier has just told him are to be 
disposed of. Moreover, as an instance of how our 
** pleasant vices" are made instruments where- 
withal to scourge us, those bills that had been 
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disturbing the nephew*s peace any time these two 
years, have prevented Camden from presenting 
his little god-daughter Nesta, with a new piano on 
her seventeenth birthday ; and thus selfish Horace 
has (though he will never know it) deprived the 
person he loves best in the world of a great 
pleasure, by those careless and shameful courses of 
his at Oxford. 

This sketch of Camden Lyde, gentleman, and of 
his every-day life, associates, and relations, is an 
imperfect attempt to shadow out a character 
fiUed to overflowing with that combination of 
qualities that, in the comely English of Addison's 
days, was called " Humanity." 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE PABSON AND fflS BELONGINGS. 

^* We will go over and see the Rector, when you 
have finished that bottle of sherry," said Camden. 

** Ready at once, sir," said the nephew, empty- 
ing his glass. 

" I want your opinion of the Rector, Horace. 
Seeing him every day, I cannot judge ; and now, 
after a year's absence, you will be able to give a 
better report and say if he seems aged or altered. 
Give me your arm, my boy. I declare you are an 
inch and a half taller. No changes in the old 
garden, you see, except that we have more holly- 
hocks and tiger-lilies." 

*^ I missed the pond by the gate." 

*^ Ah, yes : * fountains,' you know, ^ are a great 
beauty and refreshment, but pools mar all, and 
make the garden unwholesome and full of flies 
and frogs ; ' so I found, and abolished the pond 
accordingly." 
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^^ I thinks though, &at the same asthoritj si^s 
that statues and such things ^ add to the state and 
magnific^ce but not to the true pleasure cf a 
garden,' and there, O nncle, are two nms and the 
Antinoos not jet overthrown; be consistent and 
an iconoclast I" 

"I believe if I were to break that image I should 
Inreak Mrs. A{q[debee's heart at the same time; and 
remember, if Bacon says a good thing at the 
middle of his Essay, be may yet say a yery 
foolish thing at the end erf it. — ^But here we 
are *" 

The Hector was seated with his daughter in 
the parlour^ with the GentlemarCs Magazine in his 
hand, which he was reading aloud when Camden 
and his nephew interrupted him. Charles Winta*- 
ingham was ten years older than Camden Lyde: 
somewhat shorter in stature, but very upright; his 
head was nowise inferior in indications of capacity; 
his mouth handsome, his eyes lively, his forehead 
broad. When you knew him you discovered pecu- 
liarities in his manner; he was absent and apt to 
sink into reverie, had a habit of observing persons 
with great keenness, and was very chary of making 
friends amongst new people. He was as much a 
jEaivourite as clergymen of our Church are who 
steadily refuse to popularize their doctrines, L e., 
are too lazy to write sermons fresh throughout* 
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He was described by the old ladies of the village 
as a " dear gentlemanly creature," by the neigh- 
bouring squires as **too good a fellow for a parson," 
and by all young ladies, except Nesta, as disagree- 
able, '^because he would talk. nothing but nonsense 
to them." With children he was no special 
favourite. 

These three somewhat inconsistent verdicts are 
reconciled and rendered intelligible by one circum- 
stance. A vague impression, and a true one, 
existed that the rector had been a little more 
**wild" than common in his young days; it was 
undeniable that he had been at one time tutor 
to a nobleman of more fashion than character, 
and that he retained yet the most unimpeachable 
taste for claret in the country. But there was 
this inconsistency in the man, that, high-bred and 
expensive as his tastes were, he was perfectly 
content with his country seclusion: he never 
heaved a sigh for society or fashion, and spoke 
of past scenes without interest, even with reluct- 
ance. Could it be that, connected with that 
brilliant life of his, there were associations which 
his graver years recoiled from? Could the courtly 
gentleman, who was never so much at his ease 
as when he had a glass of Tokay at his lips and 
an ode of Horace on his tongue, connect bitter 
recollections with the gay past and feel shame or 
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self-accusation^ when he looked back ? He feels 
nothing of the kind^ certainly^ as he presses Horace 
Clifden's hand in his with the frankest welcome^ 
and we will not cloud the happy meeting with 
any shadows. 

'^IJpon my word, Horace, you are a wonder: 
never did man frame better, as we North country- 
men say, — the stroke of the University eight, and 
a capital class at your degree, body and mind 
in the best condition, a good sword in a good 
sheath — you will make your uncle the proudest 
man in Mapleblade." 

Horace blushed, and looked for somebody who 
was not present : why had she stolen away after 
the first greeting? 

The servant brings in the Ughts and a young 
lady enters with them : the mysterious N. W. of 
Chapter I. — the Nesta for whom Hoface was 
collecting such a medley of ofierings — the lady 
of Mapleblade — Camden's pupil, and Horace's 
** queen of beauty." Although it is a bad custom 
to describe the heroine of a story, we shall try to 
enable the reader to realize Nesta Winteringham. 
Imagine, then, a perfectly oval face, with the 
largest eyes that ever glistened with tears of sym- 
pathy; hair that seemed a net-work prison for 
clustering sunbeams ; a mouth, not large, but yet 
far removed from the opposite fault of a pert 
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pfetfiness^ with an under I^ of delicioQS ^oss and 
ripexieBS* That la the first impression ; but thore 
aie ndbler elem^its in that face. Those eyes are 
not made to retreat under their lids in so£b dffi- 
•denc^ always ; they rest sometimes when there is 
DO perceptible oh^t before them^ and look oat in 
mystical rererie. There is a smile on the mouth, 
but the lips are not thin,, and there is no up* 
vaard curve. You would rightly divine from the 
angury of the mouth, that there is an absence of 
4satirical inclination in the character ; you would 
rightly divine from the augury of the eyes, that 
our heroine was very content to believe. If she 
wants the wit and piquancy of Beatrice^ she may 
happily possess Viola's unquestioning devotion: 
uay^ there is the earnest faith of Una in those 
blue orbs» 

Horace puts the pencils, which were a commis. 
sion, in her white hand, and then says something 
exceedingly commoa- place about the weiUher* 
Nesta makes a reply in an equally stupid stram, 
and so on for some very uninteresting minutes. 
Th^a a new book is mentioned — a character in 
it is laughed at by Horace ; Nesta attempts to 
defend it, but seeing that it is lidiculous, without 
her knowing it, looks a little vexed at having 
admired what he makes fun of. 

"The heroine never moves, but you are tdLd 
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to admire her. She is not allowed to cross Ae 
room without a paragraph assuring you that she 
executed the manoeurre gcaoefully." 

"I believe the book is absurd," confesses 
Nesta. 

^^ And it is as full of Americanisms as it can be: 
not twenty sentences of English in the £ye hundred 
pages," pursued Horace, 

'^I resign all championship of it; but it did 
amuse me," Nesta confesses. 

^' I consider your taste^ then, has degeneirated 
in my absence," pronounced Horace. 

**Erom the days when we used to tell each 
other long stories. Don't you remember there was 
a lady dying of consumption in yours always ? " 
said Nesta, archly. ^^ That none of them were 
ever to end well, you know, was a bargain." 

Horace parried the thrust by exclaiming, *' Oh, 
thank the gods, we get more natural as years 
increase: boya and girls act a sad comedy of affec- 
tations." 

'^Horace moraUzing about old age," laughed 
Camden, interrupting them; **what think you 
of these illustrations to Romeo and Juliet ?" 

^ The Friar is .dressed by the property man," 
replied Horace, dogmatically. 

" I never saw Juliet with feir hair before," said 
Nesta, complacently. 
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" She was an Italian^ aiid ought to be dark^ 
affirmed Horace, uncourteously. 

^^ Are all Italians dark^ papa?" appealed Nesta, 
very prettily^ 

Camden made a great cracklmg with a news- 
paper at this juncture, so Mr. Winteringham was 
not obliged to hear Nesta's question, and before 
she could repeat it, he had strolled out on the 
lawn. Horace turned over the Shakspeare, and 
at last exclaimed, admiringly — 

"Ah, Mercutio, for once, worthily repre- 
sented!" 

" Yes ; it is capital ;" sjud Camden, '* you know 
Coleridge's criticism ? " 

*^No; yours was always enough for my sim- 
plicity." 

" What was it?" asked Nesta. 

"That Mercutio is an anticipation of one of 
Prince Rupert's cavaliers." 

" To be sure he is :" cried Nesta. " Oh, god- 
papa, edit Shakspeare and not Athenaeus ! " 

But as they began to compliment him, Camden 
slipped out, and the pair found themselves to- 
gether with " Romeo and Juliet" 

For the first time in their Uves, they wished for 
another's presence. There was a very awkward 
pause in their conversation; and Nesta felt that 
Horace's glance rested on her with an expression 
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different from the one it bad worn at their last 
parting. For in truth they were man and woman 
now^ and felt new thoughts astir in both their 
hearts. But, of course, they must talk of some- 
thing they were not thinking about: to do so 
pretty often every day is a condition of our 
civilized state of society. Horace at once started 
a subject that served the turn — 

" Have the school children said any particularly 
good things lately ?" 

It was one of the wicked pastimes of this young 
man, to collect and laugh over the strange answers 
of the Sunday-school classes; and, I fear, he 
volunteered to teach for the pleasure of hearing 
them. 

" Not many ; only when I asked who came to 
the manger besides the shepherds-meaning, of 
course, to bring out a mention of the Wise Men — 
little Joe Quarrender told me with all gravity, 
' the sheep.' '' 

"How absurd! you know who they said was 
their ghostly enemy ?" 

''No: 

" The Rector." 

" Oh, they were thinking of ghostly father." 

'' It was very natural : I am sure I blundered 
as badly with Uncle Camden." 

The subject dropped, and Horace tried to think 
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of another; but somehow he could think of nor- 
thing but the &C6 before him* She was obliged 
to speak lihis time^ though with alien thoughts. 

« I am disappomted again of seeing the Craw- 
ford picture; Sir Philip has returned earlier 
than he was expected, and there is no admisaion 
for me." 

^^ My uncle's difference with the ruling powers 
of the Friary makes the place an unknown land 
to me, too; so we must console one another. 
But your father, if I remember right, visits Sir 
PhiKp.'* 

" Not once in a twelvemonth ; he always 
avoids his name, so I do not press the subject: 
he asked me once not to name him, and I never 
da" 

" A truly marvellous effect of a prohibition." 

Horace had contracted a habit of sneering at 
all womankind; but he regretted the habit for 
once : when Nesta looked up at him, he had never 
seen her look so grieved in all his life. Their 
conversation was in danger of another pause; 
but she averted it: her simple sentence brought 
them both back to their old relation. 

"I want you to array yourself in all critical 
severity, and pass judgment on a certain work 
of mine." 

*' Poetry, pf course." 
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^ Ey-en so : doa't read it yet" 

« Oh, yes, I wfll." 

"No; look at that whidi yoa know you enjoy 
£tr more,^ and she put into his hand a newa*^ 
paper on which her work was pinned. It was 
the Times oontainiog the "class list" and hi& 



" So yon run pins through the scroll of fame 
whereon my name is blazoned : Oh profanation I''^ 
but for all that, he was evidently flattered and 
restored to his old good nature and friendliness* 

She rose and fetdied a case &om a chiffonniere> 
"Papa's intended present to Uncle Camden cen his- 
birthday," she said^ prettily. It was a very beanti- 
ftd portrait of ITesta herself. "Now don't say 
that the hair is too dark, for tiiat has been said 
exactly fifteen times by previous critics." 

"I say that it is a homfale libel: who is the 
artist?" 

" His excellency the good S%nor Sun I It is a 
photograph ! " 

"And like all photographs of women a vile 
libel; the light flai^ in the eye looks like a big^ 
white bead; the hair is not sheeny and eetft, 
bat coarse and ropy ; the colour in the cheek a 
smudgy stain. Uncle shall not have it on any 
accoimt." 

And he laid his hand on it 
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^^He must, indeed; so surrender it before lie 



comes." 



He gave it back, making a face of reluctance, 
and she locked it up again. This was the nearest 
approach to a piece of flirtation that had ever 
passed between them; but both felt they could 
not go back to the old relationship. She had 
tried, but it was a failure, and both were sorry 
for it. 

"You used to enjoy cutting open books; and 
there is a paper knife. Godpapa has been tanta- 
lizing himself with peeps into that Quarterly ^ for 
the last three days; you have a mission, as a 
Frenchman would say ; perform it ! " 

He obeyed and was busy at the pleasantest of 
pursuits when Camden and Mr. Winteringham 
came into the room from the garden. Then the 
Rector begged for some music — ^his evening treat — 
and Nesta went to the piano without pressing. 

Horace tried to find musings that seemed, as 
it were, in tune with the noble harmonies, but 
found none so much in unison with them as the 
recollection of scenes wherein the fair musician 
was herself the chief actress. And, Camden ? 
He listened as if sleeping in a very pleasant 
dream. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 

The third evening after Horace's return, the 
uncle and nephew sat together by the sun-dial ; it 
was Camden's favourite place for summer gossip. 
On a table stood wine and pleasant fruits; but 
both had been untasted a long time, and the 
old man sat watching the checker of sun and 
shadow that was always altering its pattern on the 
sward carpet. A person familiar with Mr. Lyde 
would have known that he was on the eve of some 
grave subject, for his long white fingers played 
with a dessert knife and his foot swayed nervously 
to and fi'o. At last, laying down the dessert knife, 
he fell to playing with his eye-glass instead'; but 
this did not seem to help him forward much, and he 
suffered the casual pause in their talk to widen 
into a long awkward silence. At last he spoke, 
with an effort very rare with him. 

*^ Horace, I want a short chat with you, but 
before I have it take those and think no more 
of them." 
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He handed him a packet across the table ; it 
contained the dreadftdly extravagant Oxford bills, 
all paid. Horace flushed quite red, and jumped 
up, to press his imcle's hand. The load that had 
so heavily weighed on his mind was gone, and 
without a word of remonstrance at his prodigality. 

" My dear, dear uncle ! " 

" Very well, Horace, so end your Oxford hopes 
and fears, satisfactorily. I want now to discuss a 
different. matter. I hear from Booker .and your 
Tutor that, though your class was a fair second, 
there is no chance of a Fellowship worth your 
trying for ; the year is an excessively good one, 
and your scholarship paper has some sharp things, 
but not much reading — so that — is over. It 
remains for you to lie fallow for the next four 
months, and get in a stock of sound health and 
energy ; every gulp of this fresh Yorkshire air is 
like a medicine ; you need it, for you have read at 
absurd hours, and overdone yourself in more 
ways than one : perhaps by that time you will tell 
me your resolution. I do not suggest any profession 
especially, for that might hamper you, and I want 
to have your deliberate preference. I hope that I 
may see you now and then ; but, if needs be, that 
wish can be resigned." 

The young man hid his face with his hand : his 
heart was too full for words of gratitude. 
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^^I received .abetter a w€ek ago that, affects itfae 
subject, but! do not press you to regard its ofiSsr 
as a command. It comes from as noble ihearted 
a rgentleman as ever lived. Colonel Jidmand 
Crawford ; b^ oSers you Ids interest to get a 
commission, and that interest is quite able to 
secure it, if you are inclined to follow your father^s 
calling. Think of it carefully, but do not let any 
other consideration but a ^decided and marked 
preferrence, bias you in any way to accept it. My 
say is ended ; in four^months' time I shall ask you 
for your decision. Horace read the &ank, short 
soldier-Hke letter, and would have returned it. 

**'No," said Camden; ^^^k^p it yourself, and 
when you like, answer it." 

•*'Is Colonel Crawford often at his brother's? " 
asked fiorace. 

"They differed in early life in a strange way; 
and though Edmund has made repeated over- 
tures of r^^mciloment. Sir Philip still keeps up 
the femily feud." 

^*From a boy I used to re&;ard that old baronet 
«. *he original of Spenser's S^ogUo, and Nesta 
and I, when we used to tell stories to each other, 
a^ays described the unjust count or sanguinary 
brigand after Sir FhiUp; I remember, too, this 
^f^ent to such a length that when I made a puppet 
tiievtre and acted the ^Miller and his Men,' 

D 2 
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(xrindorf, the wicked miller, was copied from the 
print of Sir Philip in the rectory parlour." 

** And I believe that I was the model for Count 
Freyburg, represented in a Roman helmet and 
Hessian boots; the former a compliment to my 
attachment to Latin letters," laughed Camden, 
pleased that the youth was not ashamed of his 
childhood, and hailing it as a happy omen. 
^*To be serious, however, it would be a good 
thing for the country, if we had a wider-hearted 
gentleman at Meares ; for it is the old story of 
an absentee landlord and a grasping steward. 
But Colonel Crawford is the very opposite of 
his brother : he is the gentlest of men, fall of care 
for other people's feelings ; a veteran soldier, fond 
of children, courteous to women — of the same 
God-fearing, loyal type as Colonel Gardiner : a 
type not quite extinct, thank Heaven, even in 
these days." 

" I must hear no more of his praises or I shall 
be accepting his offer outright at once, without 
availing myself of your wise and kind delay for 
consideration," said Horace. "It is very good, 
indeed, of you ; for my plans are formed and 
unformed every week: my judgment is thick- 
sighted, and my imagination at fever-heat I will 
strive to correct these things with all my might, 
and, at the time you name, give my decision 
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finally ; but I can never be grateful enough to 
you, uncle; what can I ever do to prove how much 
I thank you ? " 

^* You have done quite enough in converting me 
from a dreary old selfish pedant, Horace, to a man 
with at least one human sympathy. But enough 
of that : I leave the Colonel's letter for you to 
answer — and now we had better take the Times 
to the rectory." 

So arm in arm the two strolled across the green; 
the tall, white-headed, old man with his black coat 
and gold eye-glass, leaning on the boy with 
curling hair and fresh clear eyes, in which 
honourable tears are quivering. They were an 
excellent picture of youth and age, and quite 
a contradiction to the saying which avers that the 
two cannot live together. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONTAINS UNPLEASANT REFLECTIONS. 

In obedience to the benevolent intention dtily 
mentioned in Chapter the First, Horace goes 
out to distribute his gifts of tobacco to the 
^^ old birds," as he called the grey - headed 
villagers. He knows that they set great store 
by an early visit, so flinging down the volume 
of Thackeray that he has been reading, he walks 
across the green to a well known cottage. There 
is loud talking going on inside the house ; [he does 
not stay to listen, but knocks and enters: the 
angry voices stop, there is a shame-faced pause ; 
the woman of the house, who has just been con- 
fined, bobs and curtseys, and the man pulls off 
his cap and says he is glad to see him. He asks 
for the woman's father, whom he is seeking, and 
is shown behind a little wooden partition ; there 
the poor old man lies under a torn coverlet : he 
is past any relief from "birdVeye" now, but 
he likes to talk about his complaints to a patient 
ear — the cataloscue is tedious, but Horace listens 
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sympathismg; While he talks» the coujJeoutside 
resuiEue: their, quarrel in a lower key, , with many 
warnings abaatL^^the gentlei&aa? hearing: it. 
They are wrang^ng:asta the nanie they shall 
give to the new'^'bom child; the man. desiring 
Thomas, tl^ name of his fath^, ^^and what is 
good enough for. I is good enough for the bairn ;? 
the woman desiring John, the name of. the grandr 
father, because the. first child, a girl, was called 
after, the father's . sister, , a . sufficient compliment 
she conceives to the paternal race. And so the 
battle muttera till the visitor goes, to break out 
loud and fierce when he is out of hearing, 

^^ That is how life b^ins>' murmured Horace, 
cynically. 

He goes to another pensioner's cottage, with a 
good humoured smile, however. This house is 
more gloomy than the last : the old tenant is 
dead; he had been a petty miser. Horace finds 
the daughter, who inherits the dead man's savings,, 
in confiidt, which she takes no pains to conceal 
or soSten down, with . a lean-Jaoed, weaselrarmed 
fellow in dirty; blacks 

^* H^e comes. Master GliMen, a bom gentleman 
as ever stepped; don't you think 4:L 95. S^J. 
exorberant as a bill for;' burying that poor bit of 
a corpse^ as thin as a mole, candle, and. no more- 
weight? to: have six men to carry him, too — 
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shame upon you^ Robert Elmes^ for picking the 
pocket of the orphan in that way— 4iL 9«. S^cL I " 

The undertaker protested and made a counter 
appeaL The daughter shook her fist : 

*^ Why if you had berryed him in purple and 
fine linen^ like the rich man in the parable that 
was, and taken poor dear to Abrum's bosom, 
you could not have treated me worse. I would 
not have cared for the 4/. but that the poor body 
was as thin as a ravelin should have had six 
bearers: and then half-a-crown for breaking the 
ground to the parson, Mr. Winteringham, who 
is rolling in money I Oh, you are a scorpion! 
feeding on the widow and the fatherless, like the 
horse-leech ; and vengeance shall hunt you, as the 
Bible says." 

" And he has left her 400/.," said the insulted 
man of plumes. 

*^ This is how life ^ncfe," thought Horace, cyni- 
cally. 

There are times when the most affable of us 
give crusty answers, and put ill constructions on 
facts and sayings. Horace is in that temper to- 
day, and we must make allowance for his sar- 
castic view of things. Our old friend Sidney 
Smith would have attributed it unhesitatingly to 
dyspepsia, if a glance at that athlete's shape, with 
its full blood-vessels, cleanly skin, and ^^ out-door 
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look," had not prevented him from connecting 
that Germanic, yaponrish idea with such an in- 
carnation of animal health and energy. The cause 
is to be looked for elsewhere: in fact, Horace 
is in donbt about his future. He woke with a 
determination to see what hand he could make of 
parish visiting; and here, on the threshold of the 
work, are two decided failures. " How can I give 
myself up to these people, for life ? " he mutters, 
conceitedly enough, as he will one day admit In 
a word, he is in a sorry state of mind, although 
his face does not betray that he is ; when just as 
he saunters moodily along* in very bad humour 
with himself, somebody who always banished such 
tempers, comes out from the little school-house. 
He cannot help admiring her as she trips across 
the green towards him — ^trlps across in the fret- 
work of sunshine and of shadow. **Stu, Stu," 
he calls to his dog, and catches him up in his 
arms. The Skye puts his nose in his master's 
face and licks it affectionately. 

"Don't you think this young man is grown? 
Is not he a little brick, now ? You see he recog- 
nises you." 

Nesta pats the terrier good-humouredly, and 
asks Horace its name. 

** A very absurd one, from the * Lady of the 
Lake : ' I call him ' Stumah.' " 
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*' And the meaning? " 

'' It is, by interpretation, ' FaithfiiL'" 

*' Who gave him the name? " 

Horace blushes, 

" Who named him ? Oh, a- lady.?* 

Nesta a^s no more. BoA look embarraasedj 
Horace breaks the awkward pause abrupliy:-*— 
*' I am not* settled, I want your advice — Nests 
What profession do you think I am fit ftar, 
now?" 

The lady looked happier, he had calledi her 
Nesta. 

" Profession 1 you c5uld be anything." 

It came out without her thinking of it — ^that 
devout- idolatrous confession of hers. Horace is 
flattered^ 

*^Not anything. You make an Admirable 
Crichton of me. I want your help in this. I 
must be a clergyman, ihenJ^ 

That little word "*Am" ungrammatically put at 
the end of Horace's speech — how much was ex- 
pressed by it ! Iti meant all this, and more than 
this — ^^ You love me, oh, fair woman, passionately. 
I know it, and you would fain detain me here: 
as a clergyman I could stay, and only as a clergy- 
man, I could stay ; but the prospect of the life is 
distastefiil to me: for you even I will not be a 
home-keeper." 
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She felt aU this.:. ^* You read my heart," she 
thoughts — ^^read itnow!^ and'^KelodcedinJiifrface* 
Her ey^ flashed li^t on him; He felt hnmblecL 
" Oh miserable dullard ! ^ he thought- ^^ I was fool 
enough to imagine that I was. heroic in rejecting 
your lovo^ — ^I. bdieved that there was something 
grand in trying a bout, with sturdy circumstances ; 
something noble in doing life's rough work mr 
dependently. So there i&; but I am not strong 
enough for it: if I go alone, like a foolhardy 
braggart, I shall fell.; but with, your love I could 
do anytfiing*" 

^^ I will go into the Church. It is the worthiest 
calling," he stammered. **Tes, imcle gives me 
months, but a day has decided.it: you will not 
refuse my thanks, for you have been my coun- 
sellor — ^youl and how can it be anything but 
right" 

*^ God-papa is. wisest;" she- said,, "if he has 
given monthsr to mak« up your mind in, take the 
time, your wish may change : it is a . greats trust, 
you know, and the feeling would, be very bitter, 
if you chose* it hastily,, and then a&erwards, came 
to repeutiit" 

**You are right; we will talk no. more: of it: 
will you .promise me something? " 

" What is it? I think I may; without knowing, 
though- " 
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**Tell me when I am wrong — I often am — 
careless — thoughtless. I don't mean tell me 
exactly; but, but look at me — you know how 
and what I mean." 

*^ I have no words ; I do not think " she 

answered: but both understood each other. 

The subject was dropped by them, but they 
could not resolve to separate yet. The old feel- 
ing of the playfellow days was gone ; but there 
was another feeling uniting them: and need I 
say, its bonds were more constraining ones. And 
the tacit compact? How that fared, we shall see 
in a chapter or two. As for Horace's cynicism? 
He never recollected it Not that any sustained 
and interesting talk drove it out of his head ; for 
it was in silence that the two took some half- 
dozen turns in the little walk that had the garden 
wall on one side, and the maple-trees that gave 
its name to the village on the other. 

Just as Nesta said, **This one must be my 
last turn, and then I must go in," a mounted 
gentleman, with his groom following him, passed 
at a brisk canter across the green. He rode up to 
the rectory door, his servant knocked, and after a 
short dialogue, evidently the usual polite inquiries, 
the master left a card and rode away again. 

There was nothing in the incident so far; but 
the curious part of it was to come. Just as he 
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rode awaj^ a travelling chariot with postilion and 
imperials — the horses dusty with a long journey, 
entered the Tillage from the opposite direction. 
The carriage stopped in the middle of the green, 
the boy left his saddle, and an old gentleman put 
his head out of the window and apparently began 
explaining the proper route to him. He leant a 
good way out of the carriage window, and 
Horace had a full view of him ; he had a small 
quiet face, a complexion rather too much sun- 
embrowned, and thinly sprinkled iron grey hair. 
Between Horace and that side of the carriage 
out of which the occupant was looking, rode 
the mounted man ; who turned his head and had 
a full view of the new comer : he checked his 
horse, and the two remained intently gazing at 
each other. 

An odd impulse, such as one sometimes feels 
during any singular pause, set Nesta counting, 
and she counted two hundred and forty; so the 
silent interview must have lasted four minutes 
and more. The end of it was the most curious 
part, however. After the long earnest gaze, 
which appeared to be one of mutual recogni- 
tion, the cavalier put spurs to his horse, and, 
without a word, galloped away along the road by 
which he had come. The gentleman in the 
carriage, on his part, ordered the postboy to turn 
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the horses' heads, and, evidentlj much to the 
disgust of men and cattle, drove slofwlj out of 
the village which he had just driven into. 

^^Well, that is a curious dodge," was the 
unsophisticated comment of the Oxonian. ^M 
think it is worth our staying out here to«see the 
result at all events.'' 

Nesta laughed. ^^ Let us go in and s^e the card 
of the mysterious visitor." 

'^ Oh, certainly; it is altogether worthy of pro- 
found investigation, and surpasses in oddity any 
of the proceedings of the innumerable pairs of 
travellers who have been Jthe forerunners of mys« 
terious incidents in historical novels." 

^^Did you see the face of the old gentleman? " 

^^ No I I didn't." 

By this time she stood in the Rectory hall and 
held the visitor's card in her hand. 

« Sk Phnip Crawford, Bart," she said. " Ah, 
papa left his card there two days ago. He is come 
back to take up his abode at Meares, you know. 
I hope he will give us that land for the new School- 
house, at all events ; his steward made so many 
objections. May I ask a favour of you? " 

•« Certainly." 

^' Don't talk about this mysterious adventure to- 
night, if you please. I never think papa likes to 
hear the Crawfords talked about." 
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"It is very hard to have your own peculiar 
little topic, the topic on which you feel yourself 
capable of enlarging upon and adorning, shut up 
in that ruthless way ; at all events, I suppose you 
do not object to my introducing .the incident in my 
three volume novel when I write one." 

" Oh, no." 

" Then in that case I must be silent" 

^f And I must be industrious, or the morning 
will drift away else." 

«Oh,4io be idle-^this is not * the first mild day 
of Macch,' but it may be :the last mild day of 
July." 

"What logic! I must go, indeed. Do you 
remember what god-papa used to call wasting a 
day." 

"No; I won't reme mber anything if you^o." 

"Putting it in parentheses," and she vanished 
up the stairs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FAMILY OF CRAWFORD. 

CuBiosiTT is not exclusively a feminine failing, and 
Horace being anxious to hear more about the 
mysterious little incident of the two travellers, 
went to his uncle ; but Camden was shut up in 
" the Den," so the nephew's inquisitiveness had to 
lie simmering till the afternoon. Then he opened 
the subject boldly by relating what he had seen, 
adding that the gentleman in the carriage re- 
sembled the description which he had heard of 
Colonel Edmund Crawford, the baronet's brother. 
Camden questioned him eagerly, and arrived at 
the same conclusion. Having got thus far, Horace 
put a few suggestive questions as to the cause 
of the feud; but there was evidently little to 
be learned from Camden : yet he did know some- 
thing, for he ended by asking : ^^ You know the 
peculiar circumstances connected with the religion 
of the family, of course ? " 

^^No." 

^^ The estates are forfeited by any baronet who 
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becomes a Romanist^ or even marries any lady 
of that faith?" 

"What an odd provision. Is there a canse 
assigned for it?" 

Camden looked rather better pleased than when 
Horace was showing his curiosity about living 
persons^ since a chance was afforded him for an 
allusion to the dear Past 

He went to his shelves, took down the "Bri- 
tannia" of his namesake the Clarencieux, and 
opening the volume at a page marked with red 
ink lines handed it to Horace saying: 

"Read that right hand pagej it will tell you 
the origin of the Crawfords' aversion to Popery 
in fewer words than I can." 

And the young man read in old Philemon 
Holland's quaint English translation the short 
history following : 
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Eor thence, with a soft streame and gentle fall, Blade 
runneth by a proper Tillage, the name whereof is Mapleblade, 
and neere unto it, among the woodes, I saw some few reliques 
of a monastery which Gilbert de Crawford, an inmost minion 

of King John, founded in that king his reigne, for 
mUr^.^ Cistercian monkes. More unto the East Meares, 

showeth a £Eure house goodly to be seene, which Basil 
Crawford, made by King Henry, the Seyenth of that name. Sir 
Basil Crawford a knight baneret, did build at large coste. Of 

this worshipfuU and anciente family it is written, that 
5^2^***^ Baldwin or Bawdin, second baneret, was engaged with 

other in the spoliation of religious houses (what time 
that flEktall thunder-clap overthrew all the monasteries of 

E 
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England), and that his wife, a godly iromao, was, by one John 
de Morisse, aforetime a Papist, but newly converted colourably 
to the Protestante religion, poysoned in the blessed Sacrament 
of our Lord Hii Bnpper, because of the eril which her hoBhond 
had done to the churche as some say, or m others write, be- 
cause she did deny to surrender her bodie to his spightfhll and 
lewd sdicitatioo9. Ceriea^ the Crawfords do forbid any to 
hold the estate of Mearea if he be a Papist, or marryed to a 

Papist. And wheras before they did bare a Libbants 
^J^ ^ head argent with a collar gulest they now carry a 
Chalice, chalice proper for their cretta And this I set ctowne- 

especially by reason of the glorious fame and honour- 
able devotion to goode literatture [worthie of Maecenas his 
dales] displayed by the presente baneret, Sir Edmond Craw- 
fbrd, for as the ofikpring lay for awhile half dead, now watered 
and refreshed by the vitall dew of King James it reflourisheth 
very freshly." 

*^ A curious tale, indeed," said Horace, yawning; 
and he went out into the garden to smoke a 
cigar. 

A few mornings a{ter this dialogue a letter with 
a chalice on the seal was put into Camden's hand« 
He read it with a sigh and said as he locked it in 
his desk, ^* You were right; that gentleman in the 
carriage was Sir Philip's brother.. Poor fellow, 
I wonder when evil tempers and revenge will 
cease out of the world. Alas I not till^Elias the 
Artist's days, I fear, or until firuits grow without 

Stones as Appolonius said." 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * 

** By the by, the Colonel mentions having re- 
ceived your letter" (for Horace, under the influ- 
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ence of the tacit compact with Nesta, had written 
to refuse the offer of a commission,) *^but if you 
change your mind, he says that he will always do 
what he can for ^ brave Clifden's son.' " 
And the subject dropped. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MUCH MOBE IMPORTANT THAN IT APPEARS. 

In Mapleblade^ besides the Rectory and the house 
of Camden, was a third house with a trim garden 
full of Topiarian extravagances and a conserva- 
tory ; a hatchment of many quarterings was over 
the door, and there were other signs of wealthy 
ownership. Here resided at the time of this story 
an elderly spinster by name Jane Elwick; the 
last survivor of seven sisters who had all lived 
and died in the village. They were peculiar 
people, and whenever a member of the family 
died, shut up the room in which the deceased 
had breathed her last, just as it was. This extra- 
ordinary fancy reduced a large house to a small 
one; but as Miss Elwick saw no company save 
morning visitors, it was of little consequence to 
her, inhabiting, as she did, only two rooms, and 
seldom stirring abroad except on Sundays. Nesta 
paid her three or four formal visits in the year, 
and the Rector called regularly once a month. 
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Camden she rather liked to have a chat with^ for 
that grave gentleman, besides being able to explain 
recondite allusions in Athenaeus and to philosophise 
about the physical systems of Anaximander and 
Heraclitus, could talk in that pleasant well-bred 
way which characterised the best people of the last 
generation : conversation, I mean, which should be 
holden in the presence of old china, and at a table 
with Pope and Mrs. Chapone lying open. 

It is just after a visit from Camden and Horace 
that we see Miss Jane Elwick for the first 
time — it may be for the last in this our his- 
tory. A pale-faced delicately- featured woman, 
in a grey silk dress not condescending to the 
fulness of the fashion of her age, nor yet cut 
down to the scantiness of the fashion of her youth, 
with beautiful lace about it wherever it could be 
introduced, and a large brooch at her throat with 
the miniature of her grandfather in powder and 
a militia uniform. She was seated in her neat 
drawing-room full of curious ornaments and 
trinketry, and having just closed a pleasant chat 
with the old neighbour whose reminiscences ran 
far back along with hers, and seen uncle and 
nephew leave the garden. Miss Elwick looked 
grave and sniffed three times ; not a pleasant and 
satisfactory kind of sniff, but one which boded 
mischief. 
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'^ It is really very odd," said the old lady, and 
she rang die belL The neatest of female servants 
made her appearance. 

'^Sarsnet, do you not smell a very peculiar 
scent?" 

Sarsnet sniffed and answered, ''Yes, ma'am; I 
think I do. {Sniffing again) Oh, yes, ma'am!" 

'' What is it, Sarsnet? At least, what does it 
most resemble?" 

« To the best of my jidgment, ma'am, it is 

yet really — really, I don't know." 

''Dear me, that is very odd — is it fire ?" rejoined 
Miss Elwick. 

" Well, ma'am, it is like fire ; but not exactly 
either." 

"I hardly like to mention it, Sarsnet, but it 

strikes me ^yes! it certainly does strike me, 

that it is like — ^like " 

"Yes, ma'am, I thought so: it is, ma'am 

yes, ma'am, it is Uke that which men; in 
fact ^" 

The mistress formed her lips to speak the word 
but shrank from uttering it ; Sarsnet rushed in 
where Miss Jane feared to tread : 

"Tobacco, no doubt, ma'am; to be sure: I dare 
say Mr. Horace smokes cigars." 

"And the odour impregnates his garments," 
said the lady. 
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^^ In -coarse the clothes does smell of them as 
smokes," said the servant. 

*^That will do," said Miss ^Iwick; '^ you may- 
go down." 

For a long time the old lady sat thinking, then 
at last shodi: her head very ominously. ^^ X never 
shoudd have believed him capable of it,^' she said ; 
then taking a carefully written sheet of paper from 
a secret drawer, she scratched out certain words 
in it very carefully, and looked anxiously out of 
the window as though expecting some one. How- 
^evOT nobody came, and she grew fidgetty : she 
pulled down the blind, for a vagrant sunbeam was 
&Iling on her sacred lavender curtains; then she 
brushed a little dust off a bone model of the ^^Guil- 
lotine," made by the French prisoners (with which 
by the way in his youth Horace had performed 
more executions than Couthon or Robespierre); 
then she polished a crystal, and carefully examined 
the minutest conceivable flaw in a Chinese ^' sphere 
in sphere." At last, after walking about anxiously, 
she sat down and tried to read Mrs. Chapone ; but 
alas! all efforts to kill time were failures: she 
caught herself lodking at her watch three times 
in one page of the " Letters," and so closed the 
book and walked about once more. What could 
the old lady be expecting? It seemed difficult to 
imagine; but certainly she was expecting somebody: 
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and somebody whom she had not wished Camden 
to meet ; for she had never before refrained from 
asking him ** to prolong his visit," but this time 
she had seemed glad when he went 

At last a knock at the door makes her settle 
gravely over Mrs. Chapone, and an elderly gentle- 
man, with the sleekest of heads and the blackest of 
coats, enters the room. Suspicious this : surely 
the last of the seven virgin sisters is not about 
to have an interview with a lover? No. That 
bow, and a bow never deceives, is deferential 
and professional ; the bow of one who is come to 
do a duty for which he will be paid a specific fee. 
In fact, he is a highly respectable lawyer who 
has chambers in Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, 
and a wife and four children at Highgate. It 
is best to leave the good man, as he left many 
kind actions, unnamed. 

^^ I am a little later than I anticipated-pated," 
said the lawyer, who reduplicated his words like 
the late Lord Radnor. 

^^The train," suggested the lady, with some 
disfavour to that new and revolutionary power. 

"Exactly," he replied, "exactly; and as we 
have very little time to spare, and are approaching 
— approaching your dinner hour — ^hour, we will 
perhaps, with your kind permission, proceed at — at 
once to discuss the important business : I may call 
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it, the very important business in regard to which 
I am favoured — favoured by your instructions — 
instructions." 

" You will take some refreshment, at least," and 
Miss Jane rang for cake and wine. While the 
lawyer ate a biscuit and drank a glass of port, they 
talked affably enough about the summer weather, 
the pleasant change he felt in the country air, and 
the health of his children, and their ages. At last 
the old lady was satisfied that she had performed 
aright the hospitable duties. Then she laid before 
her old friend the neatly written paper, over which 
he pondered very gravely : they had a long hour 
of anxious talk, and another of busy writing, 
which ended in the lawyer ringing the bell for 
his clerk, who had been waiting with a blue-bag 
in the hall. Finally a candle was sent for, and 
sealing-wax. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



XiOBBAINE. 



A STRANaE &ce in Mapleblade chnrch was a suffi- 
'ci^itlj rare occurraoce to excite a little interest 
and surprise. Though the railway had been open 
for three monthSf a visitor was still a wonder and a 
novelty, and peojde oommented oa him and conjeo- 
tared pretty freely. The new-comer who occa- 
sioned this remark^ was not a stranger to all the 
congregation, however, nor entirely a new acquaint- 
ance of the reader ; for he was no other than the 
" bursch-like " Oxford painter, who thinned young 
Clifden's purse in our first chapter. He did 
not seem much at home in church, for he could 
not find the collect, or the singing psalm, and 
thought it right to sit all through the Litany; 
this last breach of order being inexcusable, as in 
the green baize rectory-petv, into which Skullins 
the sexton showed him, there was room for half a 
dozen to kneel together. 

After sermon the artist greeted Horace in the 
churchyard, and was introduced in form to 
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Camden Lyde. That gentleman, thongli not 
fiucinated with his appearance, looked gravely, 
and asked him in to tiike luncheon, as any 
friend of his nephew's was most welcome. So 
Oerard (for he was hicky in having a painter's 
Cihristian name) came across^ telling Horace and 
Camden in a breath that he liad hired a little 
house in Mapleblade, whither his wife and child 
would come by the 8.40 train to-morrow, and that 
the house was a ''dead bargain,'* and *'dirt cheap," 
and he expected ''delightful air and glorious 
fiketching." 

" You are not fortunate in one thing," said our 
8im^e hero, thinking it right to talk to a painter 
about pictures, " and I regret it is not in my power 
to remedy it : you are come when the owner is 
at the great house, which is our chief lion, and 
fio you will hardly get to see the picture-gallery. 
I saw it many years ago myself with pleasure." 

" My object is not to study art, but nature : I 
come from galleries to the trees and vallg^, 
blas^ with London life, smoke, and ferment My 
dear sir, what a picture is this old terrace." 

It needed no painter to tell Camden ; he had 
lored the terrace, and its old vases and hollyhocks, 
with a warm and unsating love these thirty years; 
but the praise from another's lips was very 
pleasing to him, and he liked Lorraine better 
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from that moment. Much better than if he had 
heard the observation which followed his departure 
for the Sunday-school, and the ill-bred sigh of 
relief when he was gone. 

" You must be infernally slow down here with 
that old governor: I guess he. must be a great 
bore, with all his book-learning." 

Horace made a reply which closed that style of 
talk for evermore, so Gerard laughed and ran- 
sacked amongst the book-shelves. However, he 
found nothing there to suit him ; very few of the 
books, indeed, being in any tongue he knew ; and 
then he went on gabbling things unspeakable. 
The church bells struck out and Horace took his 
hat. 

" You are not going to do religion twice in one 
day." 

^^I am: excuse my country manners; there 
are some weeds in that cupboard, and lots of 
Sue's novels in those green covers." They had 
adjourned into the room Horace called his, by 
this time. 

" By Jove, Clifden, that is rather more than I 
expected; church twice a day ! You must excuse 
my listening to another dose of Solomon's irregu- 
larities this afternoon ; — ^my morals could hardly 

sit it out this morning " Horace put his 

hand across his mouth and stopped the rest. 
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If you talk blasphemy in this house, I will 
kick you out of it : anything if you please but 
that: ta ta, till dinner-time!" Horace went to 
afternoon service; and Gerard soliloquised 
briefly : — 

"Horace turned Puritan! — ^that 'caps' me, as 
these Yorkshiremen say: I expected he would 
be game for anything; but, II y a him h de 
chanter.^ So saying he gave a long whistle, 
crossed his legs, and feel asleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



STEPHANIE. 



The appearance o£ Lorraine did not at first 
gratify Horace. The artist was associated in his 
mind, with all that past Oxford life which he 
wished to put away and forget. In Mapleblade, 
with Camden's quiet philosophy and Nesta's sweet 
society, he was growing more earnest and firmer of 
purpose, and losing the sarcasm and indifference 
which had made men who read their Bibles daily 
and tried to act up to them a little afraid for Clifden 
of St. Caradoc's. Besides the tone of the new- 
comer's general talk seemed so worthless and poor 
after Nesta's, that he was quite in a rage with 
himself for ever having been amused by it. I 
can fancy many a one feeling the like sensation 
when he comes into his sisters' company from 
the haunts of men. There was no lack of variety 
in Gerard's talk, he read the novels and news- 
papers, and as we have said he had a stock of good 
stories, but the whole was unsatisfactory; and 
Clifden found that his unwillingness to hurt the 
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poor painter's feelings^ was tbe only cause he had 
for listening to his enthusiaunn for Mazzini, his 
scandals from the ^ fife-school^" and his invectiyes 
against the hanging committee of the Royal 
Academy. Hia wife was not likely to improve 
him^ for the marriage with her had. been the caase 
of dissensions with his famHy^ and of his adoption 
of the artist's life. She had been a nnrsery 
governess^ with whom he had made acquaintance 
by accident; was pretty, it is true, and piquante, 
but without much intellect or feeling: she was hia 
•' model,'' and his plaything, but neither coun- 
sellor nor equal, nor in any worthy sense his 
companion. So, ia the little low parlour of the 
cottage they had hired, sha sat all the morning 
with her child ; while Grerard was? out, under 
the excuse of sketching, but really smoking his 
meerschaum, in scone shady spot of greenery, or 
watching Horace wading in the stream, in water- 
boots and Indiambber suit,^ waging war without a 
truce with trout and grayling;. 

Nesta paid a morning -visit to the painter's wife 
at once, but the poor little thing was shy and awk- 
ward; she called the Sector's daughter ^^ ma'am," 
and apologised for the child's not having on a clean 
frock: for Mrs. Lorraine did not know that the 
richly dressed, graceful young lady was overflow- 
ing with kind-hearted sympadiy and liking for the 
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woman and sister^ and did not notice that she left out 
the *^ h " at every available opportunity, and that 
she had a hole in her little kid boot. So Stephanie 
was silent and embarrassed: afraid that Miss 
Winteringham would see a saucepan on the fire 
and make it known that they did their cooking 
in the parlour ; afraid that Gerard should come 
in and make a comparison between the beautiful 
visitor and his homely little wife ; afraid lest she 
should ask her to dinner at the Rectory, when 
she had not a dress fit to go in. However, they 
contrived to find common ground at last, in the 
discussion of Gerard's skill. Nesta admired some 
pictures on the walls, and this led to stories 
about the painter ; how he did this one in half an 
hour, which the simple exhibitor thought made 
it worth twice as much; how a nobleman at 
Oxford had given him a conunission for one like 
that; and how the third had been admired by 
an R. A., and the fourth noticed in a *^ Times " 
criticism. All the honourable and laudatory things 
that womanly love could chronicle, she told to 
the kind, stately lady, who was admiring her with 
all her heart for her faithfiil and sedulous affec- 
tion. 

One little accidental remark, however, did not 
strike a pleasant chord in Nesta's heart. In the 
midst of her praises of Gerard, she every now 
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and then^ with a want of tact (which a more 
worldly woman would have avoided, or at least 
regretted directly she had fallen into) said some 
good-natured thing about Horace. His generosity, 
his friendliness, his popularity, all were hinted at 
more than once; and though her praises were 
proper and becoming in every respect, they sent 
the visitor away out of humour and disinclined 
to do justice to poor Stephanie. Amongst other 
things it appeared she was the *Mady" who 
had given a name to the Inverary terrier. But 
nothing was so offensive to Nesta as the allusion 
to certain games of chess which the good-humoured 
gownsman of St Caradoc's used to play with the 
pretty painter's wife. He only played the games 
because he liked to play them ; and, to do Horace 
justice, because he thought his adversary hardly 
used by that wayward claret-drinking Gerard. 
Many an evening he had slipped out before 
*' gates," and spent an evening with Stephanie, 
silent and dejected, an old aunt of hers always 
being in the room to play propriety ; and he had 
never felt a worse man for so doing I Perhaps he 
was very wrong, but whether he was or was not, 
he suffered pimishment for those evenings of 
consolation, in misconstruction, and suspicion, and 
distrust. Sometimes the most innocent acts of 
men are the worst spoken of, and really good 
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actions the least valued onesl Certainly high- 
souled and honourable dealing meets with its 
best reward in the world fictitious; and must 
be content^ in the work-day, prosy, matter-of- 
fact existence we lead, to find very rough 
handling and misinterpretation. So Nesta went 
out of the rose-trellised cottage with a vague 
suspicion that Horace was not quite the man 
she had thought him, and that she ought to 
take her father's advice about the propriety of 
continuing to visit Mrs. Lorraine* 

For two days Nesta revolved this question 
in an anxious breast, and came to the conclusion 
that her father should be unconsulted, and that 
it did not matter to her — of course, why should 
it ? — ^who knew Horace at Oxford, or any where 
else? But while this decision Was being arrived 
at, she twice met Stephanie carrying her child 
and holding a gingham umbrella over herself and 
the infant First she avoided her, and then she 
passed her very frigidly; which occasioned the 
poor little wife to fret herself for hours about 
the saucepan, and the letter "h," and the kid 
boot, and to receive a severe scolding from her 
husband, for her clumsy way of treating his 
acquaintances. Then, after the two days' delibera- 
tion, Nesta made peace, with a bunch of lovely 
flowers, and the women took a walk together* 
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Stephanie tried to teach at the Sunday school, 
but laughed at the odd answers of the pupils, 
and was " cut ^ again by Nesta for her silliness, 
and then taken up once more from sheer com- 
passion, harboured as a friend and kissed for ever 
after. 

So time went on, with books and work and 
pencil, until the pleasant July wore away. 
Horace's path of life was still unsettled, and 
Nesta was still afraid to think of losing him; 
Grerard began to yearn for city scenes and to 
speculate on how to get to London: one short 
hour changed the current of all their thoughts to 
doubt and trouble. 

Before the trouble comes, let us enjoy the sum- 
mer scenes and surface talk without anticipating. 
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CHAPTER X. 

« DELICIOUS-DO-NOTmNG." 

The plax^e was lovely as fairy land. On either 
bank of the river, waving woods with plumy 
foliage and golden glints of light, and a broad 
stream between, flowing onward with the plea- 
santest and gentlest of cadences over its uneven 
bed of rock, and among the slabs, making out 
islands and peninsulas of stone. 

Upon the bank, in the sweetest of sweet nooks, 
Lorraine was lying upon his back, looking up- 
wards, with his legs crossed, a straw hat half over 
his face, and the cigar smoke rising placidly. 
Horace, as usual, was splashing about in the mid- 
river. 

" ' Pleasant it is when woods are green 
And winds are soft and low. 

"That is man's natural utterance in the open 
air — I can no more help saying it than I can 
help breathing. It is very jolly," said Horace. 
"That is a bite though; and a bull trout too, 
or I am mistaken." 
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'*Why don't you fish down the stream^ and 
then you would face me; whereas now I can't 
make you hear two words in three; you don't 
know what you miss in the way of soliloquy. 
I really have said several brilliant things and 
nobody heard them." 

« I fish up, as every man of sense always does, 
and will do: every man who has not read lip 
books on angling and crammed himself — ^got up a 
trout stream as he would Thucydides; in fact 
a cockney^ as Mr. Gerard Lorraine is^ every inch 
of him." 

'^Expound: if you talk it saves my brilliant 
things^ and I can smoke this weed and hear^ 
' lapped in elysium.' " 

**Why, first and foremost, as trout keep 
their heads up-stream, when I come up behind 
them they don't see me ; then, secondly, when 
I strike one I am twice as likely to get the hook 
fair in the jaws from behind, for in front I 
may puU the flies straight out of his mouth; and, 
thirdly, I don't disturb the water so much, for 
the fish I miss swim down and give me no more 
trouble ; and lastly ^ 

** Quite enough; how jolly this is! I say, 
Glifden, you are the luckiest dog in Christen- 
dom." 

*^ I am sorry to hear it, for in that case the 
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general nm of lack can't be great : 1 very often 
envy you, O painter ! " 

"What for?" 

" Becanse yon are something, and I am nothing." 

" Why, you could be anything you liked, if you 
set about it" 

"Exactly; but I can't set about doing any- 
thing, from an uncertainly as to what may be 
worth doing." 

" Then go in for domestic feliciiy — ^marry the 
Rectory girl, and inherit your uncle's money." 

Horace trampled and splashed away with a 
mighty noise, not vouchsafing any reply to the 
other's slang, and throwing his flies in an 
irregular, desperate manner ; not assimilating them 
to the motions of natural insects as he was very 
proud of doing, and did on most occasions. How- 
ever, he came back after a while, close by Lorraine, 
and made peace (for he had been offended) by first 
addressing him, 

" How can you wonder that I envy you in such 
fine scenery ? I would give anything to sketch, as 
you or Nesta can do." 

" My dear fellow, you are like poor Stubbes : he 
ought to have read hard, but could not do it for 
novels ; they kept him from his work and he got 
plucked through it. I cured him: how, do you 
think?" 
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^ I can't imagine.'* 

*^He said, 'Lorraine, I wish novels did not 
interest me.' I replied, * You need never take up 
one without an effort again. ' Oh, tell me the 
dodge,' said he — ^he quite jumped at it * Try and 
write onBi said I. He did, and before the first 
three chapters were copied fair, declared that he 
never thought of a circulating library without a 
shudder." 

" And the meaning of this parable ? " 

** Is simply that what you have to do profes- 
sionally, be it painting or picking oakum, is 
oftenest unpleasant in the extreme, and has to be 
done against the grain by most of us." 

"So your painting is a bore, like any dull 
trade, and you look at Nature like a grim task- 
mistress ?» ^ 

Gerard nodded, and lit a second cigar. 

*' Entre ruyusy you know, this is a peep behind 
ite scenes: we go into professional raptures always 
before customers." 

Horace splashed away. Gerard always made 
him angry now ; he knew the artist was talking 
nonsense and that he ought to tell him so : but 
you cannot tell disagreeable truths to a man in 
debt to you. If Horace had spoken out, he 
would have said, **You are only fit to forge 
old masters, or to travel about taking likenesses 
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photographically ;'' as it was^ he laughed a cynical 
laugh and tried to forget him. He would tell 
his uncle that night that his mind was made up 
ahout a career^ and not linger to have his laziness 
fostered by this poor fool who had mistaken his 
vocation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

POEMS AND PICTURES. 

" And now it is your turn to be exhibitor,** said 
Gerard, as he closed the portfolio with which he 
had been entertaining Horace and Nesta through 
the best part of the midsummer day morning* 
'^ I shall not take a denial : you must surely have 
made sketches in this glorious neighbourhood." 

Nesta did not say she had not, or that they 
were unworthy of exhibition, but brought them 
straightway in the prettiest portfolio in the world. 
The first impulse of Horace was to go out and 
smoke a cigar, as he knew Nesta's sketches by 
heart; however, he felt extremely comfortable 
in the old parlour of the rectory, and nestled 
himself in the most comfortable arm-chair in the 
room, with a book of Leech's pictures to laugh 
over. The first two or three drawings were 
passed without special comment, at last one 
attracted eager praise from Gerard. 

** What is that thing you axe giving such huios 
to ? " said Horace, feigning crustiness, but really 
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mightily pleased at the commendation bestowed 
on Nesta. 

« A beautiftd copy of Turner, which you ought 
not to see if you are too lazy to exert yourself and 
get up." 

" Nesta, let me see it when Lorraine has done," 
and he held out his hand* 

She laughed and gave it. 

•* Really you are a lucky fellow to have all 
your whims humoured, and a fair lady to minister 
to your laziness. Miss Winteringham, you will 
make a regular CaUph of him." 

Nobody attended to this speech, for Nesta rarely 
made play-battles, but did simple things in a 
simple way. Horace for his part was absorbed in 
the drawing. It was an adaptation rather than 
a copy— the subject, a long perspective of wave^ 
washed headlands, on which gleamed lights like! 
beacons ; in the foreground on a sandy beach, a 
group of dancers with harps and garlands. 

"What is this?" asked Lorraine; "really quite 
new. An illustration of Macaulay's ^Armada,' 
or the beacon passage in the Agamemnon ? " 

"Neither I fancy," said Horace, "it is an 
illustration of a certain poetical folly of mine, of 
which a verse is inscribed beneath, very classical 
and conceited. Subject — * Bacchus' Conquest of 
India,' — ^prdvious stanzas, unfortunately lost— 
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detafled hia progress, how he went on making 
proselytes of ' all sorts and conditions of men: * 

'' *How reapers in the ruddy Lydian yalleys, 
Amidst the poppies heard a merry tune, 
And met the dancers in the golden alleys, 

Shadowed athwart the rising harvest moon. 
How luscious fountains welled up for their drink, 

Beneath the Thehan pine. 
And swans flew startled from Cayster's brink. 
Because it ran with wine I 

« * Till harps had ceased to laud Olympus' nectar, 
Till warriors left the flght, but not for fear. 
Following the banner of a swordless Hector, 
Till from his car leapt down the charioteer. 
Till o'er the icy pinnacles of Thrace 

They made a leafy road. 
And flashed the cressets on that lone sea's fisice. 
Where Hero's love lamp glowed. 

*' * Till queens uprose from saff'ron-dyed payilions. 
Till dancing torches starred the misty capes. 
Till kings flung down their sceptres, and their millions 
Came bartering gems and golden hoards for grapes. 
Till with the boys and goats came capering 

The maid's pet &wn set free. 
And all the birds forgot aught else to sing. 
But Bacchus' Evoe I ' 

*'Tliis picture illustrates the line about the 
'dancing torches.' Ton do not want to hear any 
more, perhaps." 

•' Certainly not, when such a picture as this is 
before me," replied the painter, and he turned to 
the next with a volley of superlatives. 
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"Mrs. Lorraine draws, of course,** said Nesta, 
eager to escape from his ecstacies of panegyric, 
and believing, simple creature, that the pleasantest 
subject to talk to a man about is his wife. 

The answer made her regret having hazarded 
the remark. 

" My dear Miss Winteringham, Mrs. Lorraine 
nurses the baby." 

There was an awkward silence, relieved by 
Camden's entrance. There are some persons who 
always contrive to enter opportunely I The old 
book-man was always pleased to turn over piles of 
sketches, particularly when they were the work of 
the present artist, and he took up a pen and ink 
outline, and began talking about it with eager 
pleasure. 

" What egotists we are I You see, I hunt out 
this sketch first, for I am vain of suggesting 
the subject, Mr. Lorraine : the illustrators of 
Shakespeare have overlooked it. *Thaisa' from 
• Pericles.' 

'•'AtEphesua, 
Unto Diana, there a votaress.' 

The picture of her long cloistered vigil given in 
one line is complete ; as complete as the outlined 
portrait of another watcher that has been filled in 
so well by Tennyson. This is a very gracefrd 
figure." 
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^ That reminds me^" said Horace, and lie rose 
firom his cushions and put the poem which Nesta 
had given him on the evening of his return into her 
hand. She took it, without the ^^ passage" exciting 
remark, as the Rector entered ; who, after shaking 
hands with Lorraine, told him to bring his wife 
over to tea that evening, and then bore away 
Camden, Horace, and the painter to lunch. 

Nesta stayed behind, looking over the MS. 
poem, which was marked by pencil corrections in 
Horace's hand* One cannot resist the temptation 
to look over those white shoulders and read the 
verses. 

« * THAIS A. 

"•AtEphesus, 

Unto Diana, there a Yotaress.' 

Pbbigles. 

'* When the red sunset hnms, 
When morning's grey returns, 
When in the cloud's blue rift, 
Stars their white cressets lift. 
There by the altar stone, 
Who sits so pale and lone ? 

Thalsa. 

" Where wealth of sea and mine, 
Flash on the marble shrine, 
Pearls, gold, and diamonds blent, 
In curious ornament. 
Where on high festivals 
Priests bring the coronals, 

Thalsa. 
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" Will a day ever c<niie, 
Bringing the lost ones home ; 
Or does the sullen surge 
Ring thee their burial dirge, 
While in queen Dian's fane. 
You wait for aye in rain ? 

Thaisa." 

So the Lorraines spent the evening at the 
Rectory—the painter's wife sang (without much 
taste) ** Excelsior " and " Over the Sea." 

Nesta tried to amuse the child^ a flaccid, 
little Londoner, with a white face and a wayward 
fretftd temper ; she put letters to form words for 
his entertainment; but he seemed to have little 
sense or comprehension, and at last he tired him- 
self out, and they took him off. The Rector was 
in earnest talk with Camden, so Nesta and Horace 
were left together. He began listlessly putting 
letters in a row. She could not help watching the 
words he formed ; every little purposeless act of 
his was very interesting to her. Horace was on his 
knees at the table, bending down over the bits of 
card making the words ; and Nesta was looking 
as anxious and as eager as if a destiny hung on 
his idle child's play. Perhaps, after all the German 

deep one. 

"That Lorraine child looks very unhealthy." 
She knows he does not care the least about its 
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health, and is talking of something quite dl&rent 
from the subject of his thoughts. She says **ye«: " 
the voice awakens him from reverie. He brushes 
away the letters he has been arranging, but not 
before she saw the word they made. 

^' I am an unsatisfactory idler I Nesta, I hate 
myself." 

** What do you mean? I thought we promised to 
be more reasonable ; " she held her hand up : the 
sweetest, kindest monitress. 

" I can't be reasonable, or anything else. How 
in the world shall I be fit for parish- work? 
The poor people here only like me for what I 
bring them.'' 

** And that should content you amply, if you 
bring the right thing." 

*^ What do you mean ? " 

" The news that there is a God who loves and 
pities them, because He was once a man who 
needed love and pity." 

" Ah, I knew you would make me believe myself 
a St. Augustine when I carry tobacco to Jack 
Stiles and Matty Stokes I " 

'^ I believe that if you set about it, and in 
earnest, you might do a clergyman's work, and 
very well too." 

" Then, I don't — so for the present we drop the 
subject : out, forgive me ; I hate myself for being so 
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rude. I wish I had accepted Crawford's offer, and 
gone to India : last week I made up my mind to 
start for Australia, but somehow, Nesta, you always 
make me home-sick; uncle said he wanted me to 
stay in England." 

He began spelling " Australia," with the bits of 
card, then pushed away the word and began a&esh. 
Again Nesta saw the old letters unite : it was the 
word he had formed before. He made it instinc- 
tively : and the word was — ^Nesta. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



ABOUT A PICTURE, 



Geraed's life is not edifying; when he did not smoke 
his pipe, or quarrel with Stephanie, he stayed at 
home and painted all the morning. But he never 
understood the need of application, and would 
dawdle away whole hours with brush in hand, 
absorbed in the poor scenes of trashy novels. It 
was strange that a man of two or three and thirty 
should find interest in this dreary occupation. 

Poor Gerard, with his truculent looking beard 
and his great big head with room in it for far 
more than it holds, cries and flushes over 
*^ Mabel the Maniac," or the *^ Vampire of the 
Cave," and this while duns gather around and 
children multiply. I wish that somebody would 
bum the trash that keeps the man from thinking 
honest thoughts and trying to earn his bread with 
heart and industry I He is making an effort, how- 
ever, for he has long been painting a great picture: 
he is tired of dogs and horses, aind braces up all 
his energies for another subject Stephanie is of 
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course the model She is a nymph holding a fawn 

and wreathing it with a chaplet of flowers ; about 

her head is a coronal of lychnis, she wears a simple 

robe and her feet unsandalled. The composition 

has cost the artist and the sitter trouble enough : 

he has changed it twenty times, at least, from mere 

capriciousness ; but now the work stands finished 

on his easel, and Camden, the Rector, Nesta, and 

Horace are invited, with some form, ,to judge the 

picture. 

It is the evening before the day on which they 

are asked to see it, and Stephanie, by many pretty 

prayers, as a reward for being good and compliant, 

is promised to have a private view of it herself. 

The sunset is looking in at the little window, 

hovering about the walls in flakes of gold, and 

lighting up with wonderful picturesqueness the 

litter of the painter's room. There are casts and 

lay figures, and old armour catching glints of the 

red light, and a mass of many coloured drapery 

hung in folds ; on a little dais, reclined Stephanie, 

the Hamadryad, her face as fair as ever Una's 

was, with the unzoned dress of white, and flowery 

head-gear, and the little white foot peeping out 

deliciously. She never speaks or moves, but 

looks at Gerard, while he works on utttering 

words I should have to express by lines thus 
ti » 
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** I swear this is another failure : I have half a 
mind to fling this ' mahi; at it and smash the 
canvass. Ton have changed your expression three 
times in as many minutes^ I believe. There^ you 
have altered the fold of your dress again^ and 
there is the sun coming, by Jove : all heaven and 
earth delight to stump mel Well, it must do,** 
and he flung down his palette, ** you may move 
—come down." 

The wife obeyed and came to him trembling. 
She put her little hand in his. 
May I see it now, Gerard?" 
No 1 certainly not" 

You promised me to-night, dear Gerard : 
let me see it, you are tired, and heated, and 
wearied out Go into the garden, and let me 
dean your palette and brushes — then, if they are 
done well, you will keep your word to Thanie . 
go now." 

He told her to *Mook" and the picture was 
turned to her. 

He had bathed the figures in roseate evening 
light, with a ripple of pale gold about the hair. 
The picture was a little too stiff and devotional 
in outline for the subject; as he had based it 
on Paul de la Roche's Madonna: even copying the 
background of cliffs and the green lizard. It was 
not the style he generally adopted, for his pencil 

G 2 
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of old had been free and his colour rich to 
gaudiness. 

Stephanie's eyes, of course, by instinct looked 
at the face, to see if there were her lineaments 
represented there, and where her eyes first glanced 
there they rested ; but not in satisfaction or grati- 
fied vanity: no! first with wonder, then with 
suspicion, then with a flush of passion; for the 
face, though avowedly a copy of her own, was 
plainly and distinctly another's. The eyes were 
deeper and more earnest, the expression more 
thoughtful, the tint of the complexion paler, the 
mouth free from that little petulant dimpling 
smile that kept the wife's lips ever apart; for, 
indeed, it was not she, but Nesta Winteringham I 
Stephanie saw it in one moment, with cheek 
aflame. 

Gerard had unconsciously painted the face 
that was uppermost in his mind: he had been 
fascinated with the spirituality of Nesta's face ; it 
had been a refreshing contrast to him to look at 
her more pensive beauty, after his wife's quick 
transitions from smiles to sadness. Coquetry, 
caprice, waywardness require something to set 
them off, or they weiary us: Beatrice, the flirt, 
oftentimes requires Hero, the sorrowful, in the 
same scene. So Gerard had gone on day after 
day, finding fault with Stephanie for growing tired 
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and restless and wishing to talk; when in truth 
he was thinking of some one else all the while^ 
and when her words and movements disturbed 
the image on his mind^ but did not affect in any 
way the lines and hues upon his canvas. All this 
and a hundred little resentments and false surmises 
flashed like light into the poor young creature's 
brain, making her eyes sparkle with anger, her 
fece and neck flash crimson, her breath come very 
quick, and the pulse in her veined wrist throb 
and quiver: she tore the lychnis chaplet from 
her forehead, and flung down the garland she was 
holding round the fawn, stamping on them all 
the while with her naked feet 

*'I knew it would come to this at last," she 
sobbed out: *^you never loved me at all, and 
hate me now; and after all my sitting here so 
quietly, while all the time you were not painting 
me or thinking of me, but with your fancy full 
of that fine lady, who comes here flauntingr and 
flirting and pretending to bring me flowerf and 
trumpery, when she is coquetting with my hus- 
band and laughing at me as a drudge and slave, 
because I don't know German and all her fine 
accomplishments that teach her to be sentimental 
and— Oh, cruel, cruel! I wish I had died when 
my baby was bom ; then, at least, I should have 
thought you loved me, and not seen you hate 
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me, after all your promises and pet names and 
false nonsense." 

As she spoke she trampled the flowers; the 
thorns pierced her little foot and made it bleed, 
and then with rage and pain she wept outright, 
and hid her face in shame thaf he should see it 

Gerard was not hard-hearted, though coarse 
and selfish : he was grieved at what he saw, and 
rather conscience-stricken; for though he had gone 
on feeding his imagination with dreams of Ne^ta's 
beauty and spirituality, he was of course quite 
guiltless of worse ideas: which anybody not jealous 
would have seen directly. For a moment he 
stood uncertain what to say, and then (as is u^ual 
when we hesitate) the first impulse, to kiss his wife 
and make all right, departed, and he began self- 
justification. In a moment he found himself in the 
midst of a word-battle ; and Stephanie, who was 
the better for her crying, went to work with all 
the weapons of spite and passion that the demon 
was permitted to deliver to her. 

** No wonder you did not let me see the horrid 
picture, when it was not I whom you were taking 
ofi^, but the face of that yellow-haired woman in 
your head all the time — ^with her demure airs, and 
soft tongue, that you praised last night to me, and 
said that she was like Cordelia, or some poetry body, 
or stage actress. Why did you ever leave Oxford 
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and London^ to come to this place of sin^ and crafty 
and lies ? There I am left all alone^ it is true^ 
through the day to make excuses to your duns; 
but then you come home and are kind to me— 
when I am flattering myself that I am saving your 
money^ and helpings too. Oh, cruel, cruel." 

And then another storm of angiy weeping. 

Stephanie was a stupid little thing, though one 
pities her; and she had not a spark of tact or 
knowledge of Gerard : for if she had only said that, 
when she sat as his model, she had been intent on 
the idea of helping him to fame and repute, and 
not on saving money (which practical consideration 
was odious to him) they might have been reconciled 
without any more to do. As it was, Gerard 
made a rough retort, and sneered about her rich 
vocabulary of abuse; and she replied with another 
outburst, and so on, through all the unedifyiug 
course of a house quarrel between two people 
without power of self government. After a while 
her anger vanished away in tears, and she fell to 
entreating and self-humiliation ; but as she could 
not be content without his promising to destroy 
the picture, the contention was renewed on other 
grounds ; and at last she turned to go in sullen 
silence, when she found (what had escaped her in 
her passion) that her naked feet were pierced with 
thorns and bleeding. And then came a great 
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cry, and rain of tears, and a world of petting and 
cherishing from Gerard; who, being a self-pleasing 
man, really disliked that most unpleasant of all 
things — a conjugal quarrel. So he kissed the 
little wounded foot — called her a dozen pretty 
little loving epithets, carried her in his arms and 
laid her on the sofa, and there hung over her with 
the affection that he really felt for her — ^when no 
one more attractive was present, and he himself 
was in a good temper. So the storm blew over, 
and truce was agreed on : only the question of 
the further exhibition of the picture left an open 
one. 

But next morning Camden and Horace, walking 
in early, were introduced by the clumsy York- 
shire servant into the room where the **Wood 
Nymph" stood uncovered, and recognised the 
likeness in a moment. Horace, who would not 
have written the name of Gerard Lorraine with 
the same pen as he did that of his peerless Nesta, 
the saint of his devout idolatry, and Camden, who 
had not entertained an unkind thought of any 
living soul since he read Gil Bias at school thirty 
years ago, were happily freed from any taint 
of jealousy, but admired, and praised, and were 
delighted; Camden, especially, lingering a few 
minutes behind, to look with a sort of proud affec- 
tion at the face of his sweet pupil, and to tell the 
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painter how well lie had succeeded. So the 
artistic vanity of Gerard was amply soothed^ and he 
took Tip his wife's tea (for like all weak women she 
had a great habit of breakfasting in bed) and made 
atonement for last night's words with childlike 
endearments^ and kisses, and pet names. Then 
he went away, as usual, pipe in mouth, to pour the 
dubious talk of the **man about town" into the 
indifferent ears of Horace Clifden. ** IndiflPerent," 
for Horace was thinking earnestly of the praise 
of Nesta, which Camden had dwelt so lovingly 
on, subscribing loyally to every article of it. 

But the pictare was to do some more mischief, 
yet; for Nesta, who was determined not to be 
rebuffed by the reserve of Stephanie, came over 
that morning with some toy or trifle for the 
baby; finding that infant undergoing a painfiil 
process, to wit, the curling of its hair in little curl 
papers, made up of the torn pieces of picture 
catalogues. 

But though this task was foolish and vulgar 
enough, the face of the poor mother was sad and 
excited. She plied her silly little fingers busily, 
but with a vacant purposeless expression of eye, 
that filled the visitor with strange misgivings, 
her words were incoherent, unconnected. What 
was it? was the poor thing crazed? No; but 
in a state of mind that, if prolonged, might end 
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in madness^ or anything else^ she had just left her 
bedroom^ and though the clear morning light of 
reflection had shown her last night's trouble in 
fainter colours^ the jealous demon was still unlaid, 
and woke up angrily. Right before her stood the 
ill-starred "wood-nymph:" she saw the resem- 
blance to the face she hated; her eager hand 
obeyed the vengeful impulse: she caught up a 
knife left on the table by Gerard^ and slashed the 
picture across the face. She hid the spoilt can- 
yass when Nesta came, and now was sitting down 
with a hell within her. Her innocent rival talked 
and tried to interest her. Stephanie meant to be 
denied to her visitor, but the Yorkshire servant 
aforesaid projected Nesta in at once on mother 
and child, before the former had time to call up 
withering looks or to appear anyhow but flustered 
and astonished. The toy was given^ but neither 
praised nor prattled over; then Nesta made re- 
marks about the baby, and talked to it in playful 
bantering tones, the little creature all the while 
conducting itself in the inane and wUful manner 
that babies do^ and not at all appreciating the 
sweet endearments, as you or I should^ if we had 
been fortunate enough to meet with them. But 
all the while thep ainter's wife was angry, and 
with difficulty restrained each moment from an 
outburst; and when Nesta named the picture and 
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asked to see it^ the little woman grew scarlet^ and 
flung the veil from the *' Wood-Nymph," with 
looks of triumph. For there was the likeness of 
Nesta certainly, but with a great slash of a pen- 
knife across the £Eice. 

"Oh, who has ruined the beautiful picture?** 
said Nesta, frightened* 

" I— or you — ^whichever you like. Miss Winter- 
ingham," said Stephanie. ^'Do you see whose 
face it is ? Look closely." 

Nesta could not fail to recognise it, and said so. 

** Then, what do you think it proves or looks 
like, madam, if my husband keeps me for his 
model, but has your face so running in his head 
that he paints it by instinct ; what does it look 
like. Miss Winteringham ; tell me that ? " 

Poor Nesta was overwhelmed with righteous 
anger ; she stood erect and firm, with face quite 
white, and spoke as if she weighed each word 
in Truth's own balance, and found it due and just. 

*'You do me wrong; you are angry and do 
not know what you say. Tou cannot repeat it 
now before my face, because you know it is 
untruth and wickedness." 

Theawfrd innocence of that voice and look con- 
vinced Stephanie. Both paused and looked each 
other in the face ; awhile it seemed that Nesta 
would speak indignantly, for unutterable wrath 
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and contempt at such suspicion gathered in her 
face. What could enhance the entire assurance 
that one glance conveyed ? 

**Mis8 "Winteringham, or may I call you 
Nesta — can you look at me? How could I ever 
fancy you were false? I think that there are 
demons and evil spirits who fill people's hearts 
with horrible thoughts, for none but they could 
make me doubt you. Oh, why did I come here ? 
Why did I ever do such wrong to anyone ? Hate 
me, spit at me, strike me, I deserve it : yes ; and 
ten thousand times all you can do, for such sus- 
picion, and evil, and bad heartedness. Tes, yes, 
you must loathe to look on one so black and sin- 
stained ? " 

She saw nothing but love in that face of loveli- 
ness ! The wish for vengeance, if retained, quickly 
passed away. Nesta saw that her words carried 
conviction irresistible, she stretched out her hand 
kindly and forgivingly. Stephanie sprang to her, 
and loaded her with kisses. 

'*I feel that you are right. O God, forgive me! 
I am very poor and foolish; but I love him above 
all: and lately he has been so much kinder to me, 
so it was horrid to think that while he had been 
kissing me and calling me by all his pet names, 
and saying that I was the only thing he loved on 
earth, he was aU the while wishing me dead; and 
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thinking, and dreaming, and feeding his fancy on 
another face that he had hardly known at all. 
You see I thought I should help him to fame 
and honour — and then to find that it was all 
a folly and a delusion, and that he could not 
help painting the face he was dreaming about; 
it made me mad : and I am mad now, when I 
think of it ! This morning before I came down ; 
I prayed that it might not be the first thing I 
saw ; but there it was, looking so different from you 
as you are now ; for you, I feel, but I did not feel 
it then, are good and pure as God's angels up in 
heaven; and as its eyes looked on me I could do 
nothing but hate it, and some devil possessed me 
to catch up a knife and mar the wicked beauty of 
the fair false creature. And after I had done it, 
I was afraid, and felt as though I had done a mur- 
der; for I hated the painted face like a living thing, 
and took a pleasure in scarring and destroying it ; 
and then I went softly and quietly, as if there were 
death in the house, and dressed my child and kissed 
it, for the last time, meaning to go out afterwards 
and kill myself." 

She finished with a sad and humble manner, as 
if the confession of her passion and waywardness 
cost her pain, but yet relieved her when once made 
and over. Nesta listened with her eyes quite full 
of tears, and heard the whole tale of love and 
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trouble. She did not blush nor stammer words of 
sympathy^ but looked like one who was a&aid and 
wished to pray. For if that woman so quiet and 
homely could be torn by such wild thoughts and 
evil wishes — ^how might she not be tempted in 
time to come^ and should she have strength from 
heaven to gain a victory. So those two women, 
so widely diflPerent, were drawn closer together 
by the poor story of shame and passion: Ste- 
phanie felt the sacred womanly tie bound round 
her; and Nesta seemed to have learnt that the 
weak wife was in some sort an instructress and a 
warning! Close beside her, unknown to any but 
those twain, there had raged a tempest of passion 
that might have reached a terrible utterance, and 
she was herself the cause of it ; the lesson was 
solenm and home-felt, and she folded it to her heart 
with her poor sister, never to forget it any more. 

"And can you look at me and forgive me?** 
sobbed Stephanie. 

Nesta's glance at once ratified the pardon. 

" He was kind to me this morning," she went 
on, "yet I could not keep my hand from it when it 
looked on me ; but now I could worship it as a 
pure angel, and cut the hand off that did it harm." 

Of course there followed anxious fears and 
bodings about what Gerard would say when he 
returned, and should discover the rash work of 
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Stephanie's jealousy. The wife was in an agonj 
of terror now her fit of distrust was over, and 
besought her new-found friend for aid and 
oounseL 

Nesta foresaw a terrible word-battle and reaction, 
if Gerard found the picture spoilt hj Stephanie, and 
dared not do what I am afraid first occurred to her, 
viz: trust to her own influence to get the pamter 
in good humour; for she rightly conjectured 
that such a proof of power would but rekindle the 
smothered flame of jealousy, and make an end that 
would be worse than the beginning. So as usual 
in any difficulty or perplexity, she resolved to 
betake herself to Camden, and tell her story 
(which would be a sort of penance-work) and beg 
him to buy the picture and remove it The idea 
seemed like a light to little Stephanie, and praying 
that Gerard might not return till all was settled, 
she sat and dried her tears and played with baby. 

Nesta found god-papa in his bookroom just as 
usual ; his good old head in a halo of warm sun- 
shine, his pen at work in an interleaved Ritter. 
He rose at once to greet her, and in an instant saw 
that she looked sad* 

" WeU, pupil mine, to what good fortune do I 
owe this pleasure." 

I am come as a petitioner, god-papa." 
I fear about somebody in trouble, then." 
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" About somebody, and the somebody not very 
far ofF." 

** What has happened?" 

*' May I sit on this stool at your feet, where 
you won't see my blushes, and tell a long story.^ 

** The longer the better, if it does not tell of 
any sorrow of yours." 

*^ It does, and it does not; may I begin it?" 

** Yes ; and I will not speak a word until you 
bid me, and then I dare prophesy it will be * yes ' 
to your petition." 

So sitting down at his feet she told him all. 

How the portrait that he had seen had caused 
great mischief; how Stephanie had been angry 
with her husband and had cut it up in a fit 
of rage, but now was sorry ; and how she longed 
to be reconciled to him, but knew that this injury 
of his favourite work would make him mad, and 
bar all peace and union from henceforth. How 
she (the ** she " meaning this time his petitioner) 
had thought that he might buy the picture, and 
save the sad discovery from the husband and — that 
was all. 

He heard her, noted how she touched with 
keen and delicate tact on the connection she had 
with the story ; grew red and angry at the names 
of Gerard Lorraine and Nesta linked together, 
and lastly rose and left her without speaking. 
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She knew the errand he went on, by an instinct 
The picture was in his room in half an hour, 
and a cheque for fifty pounds on Gerard's table. 
How Nesta blessed and thanked that noble heart ; 
and along with her pure prayers went those of 
Stephanie for Camden Lyde that night. 



n 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



YOUTH AT THE PROW. 



During the latter paxt of Gerard's stay, his inter- 
coiirse with the Rectory and Horace was slight ; 
he had a brother artist down &om London, and 
seemed completely occupied with him. This man 
was particularly odious to Horace, who called 
him an " awful cad," and marvelled at Lorraine's 
intimacy with him. The man was a Frenchman, 
and on the only occasion of Horace's interchanging 
a bow with him, he was introduced as " Monsieur 
Emile Jaques." In person he resembled his class ; 
he had a quantity of curled hair, moustache, and 
imperial, and wore a multitude of charms and 
other trumpery at his watch-guard. His oiled 
locks and his jewellery were the most striking 
points about him. Horace was very indignant 
at the fiiss which Gerard and his wife (the latter 
especially) made with the fellow, but supposed 
that the painter owed him money. The intruder 
went, however, in time ; and as the scene which 
fills the last chapter had put some money into 
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Gerard's pockety he resolved to leave Mapleblade 
as well. His position there^ indeed^ had become an 
^'impossibility." So he bade farewell to Camden 
atid the Rector^paid his rent, (which was not very 
usual with him) packed up his ''traps/' as he 
expressed it, and began teasmg Horace to run up 
to town with him. 

"It is a late season — London still full; jolly 
good opera to-night and all the week; lots of 
St. Caradoc's men sure to be up : there will be 
St Blazy, Plaidsporran, the St Legers, Tom 
Shiner, and Mike DonegaL" 

Horace was not granite. Nestawas adorable, 
but Mapleblade rather tiresome. 

" Well, I think I will. My uncle wants some 
books selected. Yes ; I am game for it" 

Horace sighed as he consented ; it was not right, 
but, like too many wrong things, pleasant. So 
he told Camden, who acquiesced of course, and 
went to the Rectory, where Nesta looked at him 
painfully. He remembered the tacit compact. 
She was trying to keep him right, and the first 
attempt was to be a failure. He blushed and 
hesitated, asked if he could do anything for her ; 
of course she did not want anything, and he 
went 

Stephanie was sent by train. Horace and 
Gerard rode on to D— — (a branch recently 

H « 
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opened connected this place and Mapleblade) in 
a dog-cart. Just as they were turning out of 
the green, the lover looked back, and Gerard's 
eye followed his. Nesta was walking with down- 
cast eyes under the acacias, by her side the grey- 
headed god-father. 

" Take care of your heartsease, my boy ; the old 
gentleman is a jolly brick in £ 8, d. matters, but 
I believe he is spoony on the Rector's daughter 
for all that: cave Camden. And about women 
in general — I mean real ladies, ' beautiful beings 
all soul,' as Punch has it, don't you believe 
to any extent in them : ten to one, when you 
think a woman is touched by your eloquence or 
interested by your reasoning — ten to one, I say, 
she is thinking how you have parted your hair: 
that is my homily." 

Horace looked inclined to throttle his neigh- 
bour, and slashed at the horse viciously. Gerard 
offered him " a weed," and he refused it ; but 
he softened after awhile and changed his mind. 
Gerard was an amusing man; his stories were 
capital, though you ought to have been angry with 
some of them. Horace could not, of course, speak 
out his real mind to him; it would have been 
rank snobbishness, in a superior to an inferior. 
So he listened and enjoyed the jokes; though some 
were rather high-tasted ones: Louis XI. might 
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have smiled at them, perhaps ; or Christina^ that 
most interesting of perverts. However, by the 
time they joined little Stephanie, Horace had 
forgotten the warning look of Nesta. They dined 

at D , then got into the train, and arriving 

in town, packed off the accommodating little lady 
to her lodgings at Chelsea ; then yawned through 
two acts of " II Lombardi," saw without any signs 
of weariness the enchanting ** Pas de DeesseSy^ went 

from the theatre to Evans's — ^* the rest is silence." 

# # « # « 

Two days after, Horace went northward again, 
with nothing to recall in the trip that was agree- 
able to him, but a call at the " United Service,'' 
and a sight of old Colonel Crawford, the patron 
whose proffers he had rejected. Nesta saw that 
he was changed, as did Camden ; but both were 
perfectly silent about it* Horace never spoke of 
Lorraine ;.he hated his name. He grew more and 
more uneasy, for the decision time was coming fast 
upon him. Nesta had never known him before 
speak peevishly, but now he seldom looked at her 
or spoke kindly. When it was wet, he said he was 
not well, and shut himself up ; when it was fine he 
went out fishing whole days. The eyening visits 
to the Rectory were oftenest paid by Camden 
alone. 

" And how about his way of life," she thought. 
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'*Has lie fixed on it?** It was this, indeed, which 
vexed and chafed him so. Horace had fallen 
in his own eyes. Could he be a minister in 
Christ's Church without a vocation? But there 
was no time to lose, and he was more and more 
discontented with himself. If he had not neglected 
that warning look ! He grew very, very anxious ; 
for the important time was coming on quick : he 
would have to make some decision soon. Nesta 
prayed that he would decide for the Churchy 
almost regretting that she had made him put 
oS the first good impulse. He avoided the theme 
now, she saw. His style of reading was altered 
too: he never opened an Italian poet with her. 
The books he conned were pocketed, when she 
came up to him. It was sad. But cure is coming. 
Lady! The old physician of all the maladies 
bred in ease and idleness-^- Adversity. It is hard ; 
but who can murmur at it? — ^Even the wings 
that hover over us with healing in them must 
cast a shadow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



REFLECTIONS. 



One of the most unpleasant positions in which 
we can find oorselyes is^ the having engaged to do 
a certain act^ under certain circumstances, for a 
person to whom we are attached, and then discover- 
ing that we have made the imposer of the obligation 
either openly hostile, or irretrievably estranged 
from us by the very punctuality of our obedience 
to his behest Satire has shown this by an Imtantia 
Pradominans in the oft quoted tale of the Arch- 
bishop and his Homily-Critic. Without going to 
romance, a dozen instances can be recalled, though 
perhaps hardly a more embarrassing one than 
Nesta now was suffering under. And the moral 
of this part of the history is plain. 

For a very fascinating woman of seventeen to 
undertake to be monitress to a man of two-and- 
tweniy — " to look at him" when he says a profane 
thing, to make him shut up "Don Juan" and 
Gil Bias and read St Augustine and the Eccle- 
siastical Polity — is about as likely to be success- 
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ful as was the attempt of Pope Alexander VII. 
to make his convert Christina^ ex-queen of 
Sweden^ an attentive listener to bad sermons^ 
and a strict accountant of her rosary. As the 
Pope failed^ so the lady will fail: the task had 
better have been unattempted by both parties. 

Nesta at last perceived her failure^ like Tenny- 
son's " Princess ; " but she saw it through a mist of 
bitter tears* To confess her relinquishment of the 
task was impossible ; but relinquished it must be ; 
aye^ and silently. She gave it up; and in the 
surrender of her cherished hope of elevating 
Horace into a Hero of Romance — a combination 
of all noble Spenserian and nineteenth century 
attributes — she discovered her real mission and 
her real happiness. In Love^ as in Science and 
Commerce^ the search for some splendid impossi- 
bility, leads to the discovery of a real but less 
gaudy treasure. Nesta's ideal had been as wild 
as any glittering dream of alchemist or voyager 
— and in despair of a hero of romance, she 
fashioned a hero of reality. She began by for- 
getting the compact : she looked at Horace as she 
had looked at him of old. She ceased to read those 
dear little allegories — " Sintram " and " Aslauga's 
Bjught;" indeed, for a little while (which was 
very reprehensible in her) she never opened the 
^* Christian Year." She had aforetime encouraged 
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a vagae habit of reverie, in which she imaged to 
herself all kinds of glorious and impossible quests 
conducted by knights, who, if she had possessed 
courage to lift their phantastic visors, would all 
have worn the lineaments of Horace. But she 
sought henceforth to see in him, not Sir Calepine 
or Sir Calydore, but an honest-hearted young 
Englishman, with plenty of capacity for the 
practical-heroic, but very few of the endowments 
of a book-hero. 

Nothing should prevent her: she determined 
upon removing from his mind the sensation of re- 
straint that now oppressed it And like all works 
set about in an honest spirit of self-sacrifice, this 
prospered and grew amazingly. Horace felt those 
mild eyes smiling on him ; no longer looking re- 
proachftd or compassionate. He began to pay his 
visits to the Rectory; he re-opened Dante and 
the Grerusalemme; he abandoned the silvery-trout 
streams, and refused an invitation to a rat hunt 
Camden, coming out of the society of Pythagorean 
neophytes and Cenobites, (for he was now engaged 
in that part of the History of Philosophy which 
treated of the Sage of Samos, and the school of 
the Eleatics,) rejoiced in the returning liveliness 
of Horace. Whether or no he suspected the 
cause does not much matter. 

The visit of Lorraine had been an episode, and 
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not altogether a pleasant one, but it had not been 
without its uses. It had disclosed to Nesta, by the 
infallible process of enkindling her womanly objec- 
tion to a rlyal, the fact of her heart being no more 
in her own keeping. It had terminated the false 
relation in which she was placed to Horace. And 
this must have ended sooner or later; for it is 
only in poetry which bears for its epigraph vir- 
ginilnu pueriaqtief that the relation of woman the 
teacher and man the learner is to be tolerated. 
We distrust the pretty Eve when she would usurp 
that lofty perfectness of the model woman which 
Nesta had by the terms of the compact arrogated 
to herself. It is not by such Madonnas that men 
can be regenerated — no more than by painted 
windows and religion SBstheticaL From the 
woman, be she wife or mother, sister or mistress, 
who will address herself to comprehend our fail- 
ings and short-comings, we all derive instruction 
and encouragement; but oftener far that other gift 
—woman's oyra peculiar one: for is she not the 
most perfect of consolers ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A NEW CHABACTEB. 

It was about this time that Horace^ reading the 
Times one morning at breakfast, disturbed the 
placid enjoyment of the morning meal by laughing 
and chuckling in an irreverent and absurd man- 
ner. *'By Jove — I beg your pardon, sir, but how 
many miles off is Dryover ? ** 

"You ought to know, for you have walked 
it often enough : just twelve." 

*'An old St Caradoc*s man has got his title 
there, it seems : I am thiTilriTig of going over to- 
day to see him." 

**The train starts at twenty minutes to ten;" 
Camden never learned the habit of saying nine 
forty : *^ and if you go north, I will go south, and 
see Volpage about that edition of * Susarion's 
fragments.' " 

Horace took the opportunity, and in an hour 
was entering a dirty straggling village, a good 
deal more populous than Mapleblade. He inquired 
at several shops for the new parson, but without 
success; at last he came to a small one-story 
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house with roses twining round the gate, green 
railings, and a little brass knocker that clicked 
rather than knocked. " This is the style," said 
Horace mentally: "111 bet a box of Hubson*s 
this is S. P. G.'s kraal.'' 

He was right The green door opened, and the 
object of his ''quest" hailed him in a hearty 
voice. A man six feet three at least, with a 
head covered with short light hairs like a teazle, 
a snub nose, and large lips half open. He was in 
his shirt sleeves, the lower part of his face was 
smeared with lather, and he held a razor and a 
towel in his hand. 

"HiUoal old fellow, where have you dropped 
from ? " exclaimed Horace. " Never mind, as I 
seem to have got into the exact place I wished — 
how are you, old boy ? " 

" Eh ! how am I ? Oh, awful game." 

" Not cured of the old habit of shaving in the 
middle of the day, and presenting yourself when 
ordinary mortals would deem themselves unpre- 
sentable." 

'*Eh? Oh no: just the same: awful game;" 
and he led the way into his sitting room. 

It was not in the best order. The table was 
covered with breakfast things, quires of paper, 
dog collars, hair brushes, a volume of D'Oyley 
and Mant, a meerschaum pipe, some potted meat. 
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and a dried-up ink-bottle. There were shelves 
in the room on which were pots of marma- 
lade (which the owner called ''slog,'' and devoured 
in great quantities) and a few well bound volumes 
of " Hooker" and " Pearson," which the owner 
called ^' swell books," and did not devour at all. 
The most decent of the artistic wealth &om his 
College room, viz., a print of '* Undine" and a 
plaster bas-relief of the *' Last Supper," completed 
the decorations of the walls. The furniture con- 
sisted of a table, a sofa, an easj chair — ^in the 
last, a Skye terrier bitch lay asleep — a chiffonier 
and a Canterbury. The mantelpiece was littered 
with unpaid bills, cards, plans of work at the 
National School, and the papers of the Propagation 
of the Gospel Society ; by energetic dunning for 
which incorporation, Alfred Alexander Vernal had 
gained at St Caradoc's his nickname of S. P. 6. 

** So you like your work, and do it old fellow, it 
seems," said Horace, glancing at the quires of 
paper. 

** Eh— K)h — ^pretty well — awful game : " but he 
added, with a look of sincere and painful convic- 
tion, ** sermons are a fearful bore." 

**I have found that myself, though my experience 
does not extend to writing," said his visitor ; but 
S. P. G. did not see the meaning of this remark 
quite, and was silent. 
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'^ Well at all events you have some work in 
the teaching line,'' said Horace, glancing this time 
at the programme on the mantel-shelf* 

'^Eh — oh, game," but he added with the look 
he had looked before, *^ schools are a fearful bore." 

Horace laughed, and asked him what he did 
all day. 

^^ Eh, do ? Tool about, you know, amongst the 
people. There is one old woman I should like you 
to 8ee-*wfal game for me-she Uvea in very good 
style too — ^keeps two carriages." 

Horace got up, whistled, and asked, '^ what that 
building opposite was ? " 

*' A Wesleyan ChapeL" 

** And the one at the top of the street ? " 

'^ Oh, another schism shop." 

*' And the spire in the distance ? " 

'^ Oh, a Boman Catholic Chapel." 

Horace could not help thinking of the parable 
of the lost coin, and of the woman's confession that 
she lost it ; however he took ref age in quiet satire, 
as he was too much given to do at this time, and 
hazarded a question about S. P. G.'s rector. All 
Horace could hear was that he was '^ a game cock," 
a canon of Highminster, and only three months in 
the year at Dryover. So he dropped the s.ubject 

By this time his host had finished shaving and 
put on a decorous suit of black, and the two 
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went out to see the church and Ruined Castle. 
Thej took a long walk amongst delicious woods^ 
along the banks of a river full of rocks and pebbly 
islets — scenery which made Horace long for Cres- 
wick's pencil, and which his companion charac-' 
terized as *' howling" and ''jolly," and then both 
returned to dinner at the lodgings* 

Horace had dropped his questioning — for it was 
not, he felt, quite polite — and chatted cheerfully 
enough about St. Caradoc's. The curate had 
belonged to his year, and had kept rooms next 
to his. People had wondered at the intimacy 
between two men so unequal, but as Horace's 
favourite book was Bacon's " Essays," he perhaps 
selected his intimate according to the precept 
at the end of the Essay on Friendship ; or he may 
have chosen him, as a certain statesman did his 
fidua AchateSf viz., to be always in possession of a 
*' foolometer." Be that as it may, they enjoyed the 
filed sole and cold beef at four o'clock, and sat 
down to smoke their meerschaums afterwards ; as 
they had done of old in the mullioned window 
looking down on the " quad." 

''This pipe is colouring very joUy," said S. P. G. 
as he filled it with the tobacco of Milo I Horace 
assented, and began to inquire about old friends 
under new faces, puffing away between whiles, 
grave and thoughtful. 
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" What has become of that man Brown — ^long 
Brown — who went into the army ? " 

''Shot," repUedS-P.G. 

"And that fellow Jones^ of St Blastus^ who 
used to flagellate himself, and turned the boot 
cupboard of your old room into an oratory ? " 

** Gone over to Rome," replied S. P. G. 

" How did Bobinson frames as the people up 
here say — ^the man who got a first the year before 
ours?** 

"Gone to Madeira in a consumption," an- 
swered S. P. G. 

"And little Smith, that made that one rather 
good joke, which, however, I will not recall to 
ears clerical ? '* 

" Gone to the bad," was the verdict of S. P. G, 

And thus Horace heard of all his friends ; for 
everybody liked the present curate of Dryover 
rather, and wrote to him and told him of their 
whereabouts. He was a more popular man than 
Horace, for his very moderate successes hurt no 
one ; and if envy is " as the sunbeams, that beat 
hotter upon a bank or steep rising groimd than 
upon a flat," then Alfred Alexander should have 
been unassailed by this rancorous divider of 
friends, for he was flat enough, in all conscience. 

So Horace, listening, heard how one man was 
gone to Norway to fish the fiords, and another 
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to Balabac in the China Sea as a missionary; 
how De Sales Oriel, who went about with a gilt 
cross on his cassock waistcoat, was curate to 
Mr. Whitfield Loveband the popular preacher at 
Exeter Hall; how little Bumps, who wrote for the 
annuals under the signature of Torquato Glowry, 
was married and settled as a partner in his 
father-in-law's brewery ; how Tom Whiston, the 
gambler, had married a millocrat's daughter ; 
and how young baby-faced Plaidsporran, nephew 
of my Lord Kiltheather was (like Plebeian 
Smith) **gone to the bad;" how Irish Donegal 
was an ensign in the 3rd Dragoons ; how Wash- 
ington Stripes, whose sanguinary repubUcan senti- 
ments were so alarming to delicate ears at the 
"Union," had devoted himself to collecting sea- 
weed, and had gone for that purpose to Sandinbay 
with Spring Usher, the butterfly man ; how Ball, 
whom they used to call *' Green-room" and "Tag," 
from his tendency to private theatricals, occupied 
the pulpit of Elim Chapel as a Baptist Preacher ; 
and how young Lord Fouracres (whose wines 
were capital) had stood for the county; and Bob 
Rullocks, second stroke of the crew, had gone to 
New Zealand. All this, and the like of this — the 
story it is our destiny to hear some time in our 
lives with such checkered feelings — ^the man still 
unlaunched in life heard with vivid interest, 

I 
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and laughs and sighs appropriate! Oh, life's 
changes I 

So the pipes were smoked out. 

*^ Well, I must say ta-ta," said Horace, who saw 
his host was fidgetty ; as indeed he might be, seeing 
that he was invited to a ^^ tea-fight,'' at the house 
of the old lady who was ** awfully game for him," 
and that he had not ten minutes to get ready in. 

^* You must come over and see me one of these 
days; my imcle is a great brick, and you wiU like 
him very much, or be different from the rest of 
the world. So I leave you to get to-morrow's 
sermon out of "Beveridge's Thesaurus," with 
thanks, old fellow, for a jolly day. There is the 
train in, so ^ exit Clifden hastily,' as our Mend Ball 
would have said." 

^^ Eh I Ball was a bore, though, with his theatri- 
cals," said S. P. G., who had seen one dramatic 
performance in his life, and then had laboured 
imder the impression that " Richelieu," the ^* Pas 
Styrien," the comic song, and ^*Box and Cox" 
were one long piece. 

The two friends parted at the station, not before 
the host on the present occasion had promised to be 
the guest that day week. Then the curate arrayed 
himself in evening costume, and soon, by his 
admirable silence and his assiduity in handing the 
muffins, delighted the prim tea-table of old Miss 
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McAwe at the ** Larches.'* Ten o'clock found him 
mixing a stiff gla^s of brandy and water, and 
arranging a lithographed sermon on **Self Denial," 
in his elegant purple leather sermon case. Poor 
fellow I not a hypocrite yet, but likely to become 
one, if he does not consider his ways very care- 
fuUy. 

And Horace went home laughing at the man's 
stupidity, with a cynical smile that suited his 
handsome lip very well, but which he will be 
sorry for one day. And the more he thinks of 
Alfred Alexander, the more uncomfortable he 
feels ; for it is his disposition to be angry when* 
ever he sees work, and especially Church work, ill 
done ; and the picture, familiar to him &om child- 
hood, of a well ordered English parish, makes him 
very keenly alive to the unsuitableness of his 
friend for the vocation he has followed. Then 
comes a searching question: — Is he Jit for itf 
I believe, though, in Horace's mind there is some 
injustice to poor S. P. G., who would have been 
quite ^^a burning and shining light" in the lax 
days of Mr. Prebendary Sterne. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A WALK AND AN ADVENTURE. 

On one of the sunshiny pleasant mornings of which 
this happy season was made up, Horace strode 
along the road through Meare's Park. He wanted 
to find a certain Osmunda Regalis, for Nesta had 
newly started as a fern collector ; he wanted, more- 
over, to find some worms, which some one said 
were famous bait for trout; and, thirdly, he wanted 
to have his fill of reverie, for which those verdur- 
ous alleys were by far the fitliest cloisters. 

So along the road towards the house jogged 
Horace merrily, looking up at the sky and enjoy- 
ing it as painters very seldom can ; for these poor 
persons are, ten to one (except they be men of 
genius, which they are not often), so full of the 
technicalities of their art, so bent on ^^eflFects" 
and " passages of sky," that the lesson of Almighty 
love and thankfulness is lost upon them when they 
need it most, and in excessive anxiety to see^ they 
lose the faculty. 

On strolled Horace merrily, through the dew- 
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beaded grass, whistlmg airs, pathetic and comic, 
in a wUd Tariety-now and then standing stiU 
to look up at the sky and let his ** easily per- 
suaded eyes '' fashion Alpine castles and Guide's 
Auroras in the piled-up glorious clouds. At last he 
hears rolling carriage wheels, and soon a chariot, 
excellently appointed with all the neat precision 
of a high-bred gentleman's equipage^ dashes by. 
He looks at it^ and thinks that the old man 
who is its occupant is one of the most for- 
bidding persons he has ever had the misfortune 
to come across. According to an old habit of 
his^ he then begins comparing the face to some 
personage in picture or fiction; but before he 
can assign the swart moustached countenance to 
any character decisively, he hears a scream be- 
hind him, the clatter of wheels, and horses gal- 
loping fast along the road. The catastrophe is 
apparent in a moment The thorough-bred horses, 
stung by a gad-fly or chafed with heat, had 
escaped the control of a country coax^hman, and 
were prancing, rearing, and plunging, as if 
possessed by devils. The oflf-wheeler, a power- 
ful coal-black mare, had got her leg over the pole 
of the carriage, and frightening the other horse, 
both started off at a furious pace in the direction 
of a sunk fence in front of the Hall. The coach- 
man, although at first bewildered and panic- 
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stricken^ contrived to pull the animals round a 
little^ and now they were making madly for a 
ki^ot of larches^ not far from the spot where the 
carriage first passed Horace. He saw that it' 
was hopeless to check their course until this point 
was gained^ and that if the mad, snorting steeds 
threaded the path between the trees, there was 
a chance of checking them at the back gate by 
the lodge. If they did not thread this path in 
safety, and they could only do it by a miracle, 
the chariot would be dashed to pieces, and some 
frightful accident must result. Horace struck 
across the grass, and crushing the temptation 
which all who have eyer been spectators of 
any scene like this will understand), I mean the 
temptation to see how the carriage would pass 
the most critical point of danger, he resolved 
to take up his position at the gate, and there 
to grapple the horses at their heads. Quick as 
thought he reached the point and took his stand. 

Meanwhile the carriage was whirled along quite 
masterless. The footman, who had given way to 
utter panic, sprang off to avoid a blow from a 
great larch branch, and fell on the flinty road 
with a fractured arm. 

There was a space while you might have 
counted twenty. Would that graceful fiend- 
possessed brute go right or left? To the right 
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there lay a great felled tree> with wide branches 
stretching out^ and a short low wall topped with 
iron spikes. To the left all was comparatively 
uninterrupted ; the road widened^ and was without 
impediment for three hundred yards or fiirther. 
On dashed the horses^ steaming with heat> the 
white frothy foam falling down and hanging about 
their red mouths and nostrils. And all this while 
the old man who sat behind them seemed quite 
calm. It was wonderfrd how grand and passion* 
less his old tsuce looked as he was whirled to what 
appeared inevitable destruction. 

A pile of stones swung the creaking carriage 
yet fiirther to one side, and the head of it 
struck a strong projecting bough; the blow 
tore a lamp with its heavy iron work right off^ 
and sent it crashing by the old man's head, as 
it might have sent a chestnut wrenched and 
stricken from the tree bough that it hung to by 
ast^n. The lamp missed him by an inch, and the 
horses dashed on: then they gained the gate. 
A woman and children ran screaming from the 
lodge, and just as the first hoof-beat strikes the 
curb stone, Horace clutches the black mare's 
head with both his hands, and swinging the 
horses almost on their haunches, holds them back, 
tfll men come up from right and left. The old 
man, with his fSetce of unmoved calm, walks out 
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without a scar. It was a sight to see^ the calm-^ 
ness of the man, though you were angry with him 
for his want of warmer feeling. He looked to 
Horace a great deal finer now than when he had 
passed in the chariot a while ago. His features 
were not good^ his skin was swarthy — ^his white 
moustache stuck out like a Rohilla chief's ; his 
expression was intelligent^ .perhaps sarcastic^ but 
he had shown such wondrous *^ pluck" and power 
of nerve^ that you could not help to a certaiui 
extent respecting him. He received good offices 
and words like counterfeit money, and generally 
frowned or sneered on those who tendered them, so 
now by his austere behaviour, he seemed mentally 
repeating that " gratitude was but perceiving the 
cause of a benefit" In the centre of his knot of 
servants by the side of the two foaming horses, 
that after their headlong madness lay spent and 
gasping, his air was defiant and uncompromising, 
as if his imminent peril and obligation to another 
were facts to be ignored or denied. 

Horace guessed at once the old man's rank 
and name, (indeed, he identified him as one of the 
Two Travellers), and having always wished to 
ayoid a meeting, felt embarrassed and very willing 
to escape; besides, owing to the peculiar tone 
which it pleased him to adopt, he felt before that 
old man's glance almost as if, instead of saving 
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his life, he had been a highwayman stopping him 
on the road. The people seemed afraid to utter 
congratulations^ for the object of attention seemed 
to look on all that had happened as matter of 
course. He issued orders to have the wounded 
footman looked to^ and waited till the man was 
brought before him ; he sent a groom off at once 
for a surgeon ; he superintended the unharnessing 
of the two thoroughbreds — ^then at last he spoke 
to Horace^ who was unfastening a trace buckle^ 
jand looking compassionately on a broad wound in 
the mare's haunch. 

*^ I must thank you, I believe, for being before 
my servants, and the readiest in lending help at a 
critical moment. Accept my apologies for neglect- 
ing you at first: at least I will not further waste 
your time — that wound in Selim's haunch is not 
incurable, and can afford to wait until Graydon 
jcomes. I must give up driving these blood horses 
in the dog-days, with country coachmen, and like 
.an old invalid, get a quiet park carriage and a pair 
of Shetlands. John's injury is not serious in the 
least, and the whole affair not worth a moment's 
thought; but the accident will oblige me to bear 
newspaper paragraphs, and the greater horror of 
letters congratulatory." 

Horace thought that if he were a relation he 
should hesitate about congratulating a man oq 
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an escape for which he seemed so ungrateful, and 
from a dans^er of which he appeared insensible. 
But politeni forbade him to do anything but 
bow and utter some common-places about pre- 
sence of mind: a compliment which seemed 
particularly offensive, for the old gentleman walked 
away before he had finished it, and then talked 
loud, to stop all further courtesies. Seeing no- 
thing left for him to do, Horace said something 
about his walk, and took his leaye. He had not 
gone ten steps, when the old gentleman asked 
his name. A servant told him, and mentioned 
his connection with Mr. Lyde; to the surprise 
of the groom, another question followed: '^Is 
Mr. Clifden often at the Rectory ? ** 

This was answered by the usual village gossip, 
that Mr. Horace was ^^ like a courting'^ Nesta 
Winteringham. Whereat the old man smiled 
grimly; then wrapping himself in his cloak 
lined with sables, as if the month were March 
and not August, he walked away to the house, 
along the Avenue. Directly, however, he was 
out of range of servants' eyes, he stoick across 
a path that met the road, and brought him 
on Horace, who was up to his head in ferns. 
The reserved air seemed cast aside ; he heg^eed 
the young man's pardon for not knowing Wm ; 
asked about his uncle and the Rector cor-^ 
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diallj; elicited, without seeming to be thinking 
of it, all the favoarite pursuits and habits of his 
companion, and ended by a good natured carte 
blanche, to enjoy all sports and privileges that 
wood and stream could yield in all the seasons. 
This said, he gave a bow, a shade too patro- 
nizing, and left the fern-hunter; who thought, 
half aloud, ** Well, that is Sir Philip Crawford. 
I can't say where, but as my name is Horace, 
in some time or state of existence now forgotten, 
his eyes have looked at me, and mine at him. 
The same thing struck me when I saw him in that 
interview with Colonel Edmund. Uncle, I suppose, 
would refer me to the *^ Meno " for solution." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE PICTUEE GALLERY. 

Two or three days after Sir Philip's escape^ 
Nesta> with sketching box and drawing board in 
hand^ walked in the same direction as Horace had 
taken when seeking the ^* ferny combes" and find- 
ing the adventure. She looked very pretty as 
she passed through the lace-work of sun and 
shadow that lay on the grass. Her walk was not 
fatiguing, and the point of view that Lorraine had 
recommended she soon found. The long avenue 
lay before her with its alternate lines of light 
and shade slanting across ; the pillared gateway at 
the end, with its great urns, gleamed brightly, and 
through gaps in the verdurous alley poured in the 
sunbeams : the whole scene was full of variety and 
beauty. Choosing a grassy side of the road, to 
avoid interruption, Nesta began her work. The 
slight outline was soon pencilled, and after the 
shadows were put in with neutral tint, she laid 
the board in a little patch of sun to dry, and 
walked about, admiring what she could not paint. 
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•* All this is very well,*' she thought, ** but I 
should like to do what the calotype does, and 
carry away all the glorious intricacy of that hedge- 
row — ^lady-fern, and moss, and foxglove^ bells, 
and bilberry bush, and wild rose, and festoons 
of convolvulus and honeysuckle, and the blades of 
grass that edge the pathway. Perhaps it is well 
I cannot do it, for I think I should do nothing 
else. I wonder if Horace found the * Osmunda' 
near here," 

She returned to her work, and laboured hard. 
The avenue gradually appeared upon the paper, 
and she was busy elaborating it with opaque 
colour and scratches of the pen-knife, when foot- 
steps caused her to turn round and rise instinc- 
tively ; for she recognised Sir Philip in the dark 
man with white moustache and heavy forehead, 
who had come upon her so suddenly, and now 
stood near her. The Lord of Meares had been 
looking at her for some seconds unperceived, 
and was as usual stem and cynical of aspect. 
There was a short and awkward pause, then he 
re-assured her in a courtly sentence. 

*^ I must beg all manner of pardons for ventur- 
ing to interrupt this prettiest of occupations ; do 
not let me disturb you, except to ask a sight of 
your sketch. I am no artist, but a worshipper of 
art everywhere." 
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An tinabaslied listener, as Nesta was not^ 
certainly, might have thought a little reverence 
for nature would have been an agreeable addition 
to his enthusiasm for art, but still he played the 
courtier very gracefully. 

** Ah, charming ! worthy of Dodgson himself, 
whose style you emulate ; but think you not, that 
a figure in Watteau's dress might be put in that 
spot of sunlight to the left. What a pity I am 
not a painter, for if I were, a model is close at 
hand unsurpassable." 

He cast a flattering glance at her beauty, which 
made her blush ; she had never received a com- 
pliment before — at least, one that she did not quite 
believe was genuine. 

*^ Thank you very much for the hint: it would 
be an improvement I must get a figure in old 
costume from some engraving." 

*^ I believe I speak to Miss Winteringham," he 
continued, ^^and if she would honour me with 
her fair presence, my gallery has a newly added 
Watteau that would supply a figure, I think, 
quite appropriate: you see I am selfish in this, 
as I gain a charming half-hour and the right to 
be considered a man of taste, if my suggestion 
improves your composition." 

Nesta had no possibility of firaming an excuse 
to avoid the tStC'^tete he seemed bent on; and. 
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indeed^ she had always longed to see his pictures^ 
which were jealouslj locked up from public view. 
Besides he was so paternal and considerate in his 
politeness^ and followed up his request with such 
a well turned inquiry for the Rector^ that she 
could not but comply. So opening a private 
door in the fence with a key he carried^ Sir Philip 
conducted her across the gardens to the Hall door. 

Meares had the appearance of a museum of 
curiosities. The mansion was not antique^ baro- 
nial> or imposing. It was littered with stuffed 
birds^ Buhl cabinets^ marble vases and Venetian 
silver caskets^ Morocco coffee trays, Cromwellian 
pikes and saddles, cuirasses of felt from Tartar 
soldiers, grotesque toys in ware and lava, por- 
celain clocks, Hindoo idols, old rusty keys. 
Bronzes by Soldani, rose water sprinklers from 
Lahore, and Apostle jugs from Franconia. All 
this medley, indicating that the present occu- 
pant had journeyed and collected in many lands, 
she glanced at wonderingly, and passed on. 
He led her to the library and stopped before 
a picture still unhimg. It represented an Em- 
barkation; lords and ladies grouped on marble 
steps, and a golden barge streaming with wreaths 
and gonfalons. 

*^This lady," he said, "walking away from 
the chief group, with the usual sacque and fan 
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would she not suit -your trim avenue, and ^give 
colour,' as artists say, to the whole picture ? " 

Nesta could do no less, of course, than say 
she would, and begin, with an assiduous but 
rather nervous pencil, to sketch on a fresh paper 
the figure he recommended. 

The old man placed her a table, chair, and all 
things necessary, and then left her, without affect- 
ing any errand, but clearly to leave her to work 
on, disembarrassed. 

In a short time, a few moments after she had 
finished, he came back. After saying *^ just enough " 
about her quickness and the faithful copy she had 
made — for his compliments were regulated by 
consummate tact and gracefulness — ^he added, 
** And now, let me do the honours of my favourite 
room ; and then I will leave you to do what all 
true artists like best : I mean, have a leisurely 
view of the gallery — ^now, or whenever you like. 
It will be a sunbeam in my hermitage to see Miss 
Nesta Winteringham, while passing from blue 
books to steward's accounts, and from steward's 
accounts to blue books." 

* Nesta thanked him, in the prettiest manner 
imaginable, for such kind indulgence of all her 
tastes and fancies, and admired his favourite room, 
which was the one containing his family pictures, 
with a grateful and affectionate admiration. 
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Everyone knows what to expect in a baronet's 
room of family portraits; and Nesta found what 
everyone anticipates. There was the Crawford 
who had been page to my Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, with a deUcate gentle face, like his friend 
Prince Maurice : an unmistakable Vandyke ; and 
then his brother, by Jansen, who had the most 
beautiful hand in all Whitehall. The next age 
shifted into the courtier in slashes and velvet, 
who had diced with Easy Etherege, and flirted 
with La Belle Hamilton; and opposite, his wife. 
Lady Frances, looking more good-tempered at her 
husband than she ever had done in her lifetime. 
The Tory supporter of the "Succession Bill" came 
next, in wig and laced coat ; then succeeded the 
soldier Crawford, by Jervas, standing on a tattered 
French standard, while Oudenarde's fight raged in 
the background ; and then, a grand " Sir Joshua," 
the Lady Charlotte, as Diana disarming Cupid of 
his arrows. 

*^ We have no Lawrence," said the courtier 
showman, smiling ; ^* but my sailor grandfather is 
the best Romney I ever saw." 

The visitor admired and passed on ; but stood 
with a strange curiosity before the picture that 
came next. A lady with golden hair and azure 
eyes, so beautiful that the most graceless of all 
fashions could not conceal her glorious loveliness. 

K 
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" My mother, * Lady Nesta,' and the end of my 
gossiping catalogue," said the present baronet. 
"There are no modem portraits, you see; I do 
not care for them. These old masters seem to 
have shown the man's permanent, veritable self, 
and the painters of our days mostly perpetuate 
some temporary expression— which may be very 
much above, or very much below, the real character 
of the face it passes over.** 

He said this, as he had said it often before, as 
though it was a discerning criticism — ^which indeed 
it was ; but none of his — and looked into Nesta's 
face for appreciation. She was too much bent on 
the likeness of her fair namesake to reply directly, 
and he went on. 

** Allowing for fashion of dress and mannerism 
of the artist, I sometimes wonder how the faces 
of a generation resemble each other: you might 
almost in describing a gentleman of Queen Anne's 
days say, that he wore the costume and face of 
the period — Congreve, Steele, the * Spectator,' 
how alike they all are." 

**But there is more individuality now," she 
said,. for the sake of saying something, and still 
looking at Lady Nesta's portrait. 

" You are fascinated, as I have often been, with 
those features," said he, observing her : *^ it is a 
sad face, though a lovely one ; but what a dress ! " 
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I believe that the fact of finding any one with 
my own name^ first attracted me." 
** You are a Nesta : strange, indeed 1" 
He turned away, and both stood in the hall ; 
but not before her guide had looked at her as 
she passed him, with a strange keen interest ; as 
though he took an inventory of her every feature. 
As his shaggy lids went down over his bright blue 
eyes, she felt a sensation of relief, and a wonder- 
ful willingness to be gone ; so she declined the 
sight of more pictures for that day, and he walked 
beside her to the spot where they first met. To 
her surprise a little park carriage with a hood was 
waiting ; he put her into it, and, regretting that a 
sprain prevented his driving himself, thanked her 
again, **for lighting up his hermit life;" said some- 
thing about the fatigue of a day's sketching, and 
told his servant to drive her to the Rectory. Of 
course the little adventure made a topic for talk 
all dinner-time ; for there were so many current 
stories of the baronet's unsocial habits, that such 
chivalrous politeness was more valued. Having 
anything to say to anybody's advantage was so 
pleasant to Camden's temper, that he stayed at' 
the Rectory a quarter of an hour beyond his usual 
time that evening, expatiating on the historic 
qualities of the house of Crawford. 

" And I forgot to tell you what Sir Philip said 

£ 2 
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about you^ god-papa; but as it will make you 
vain^ I don't think I shall tell you at all; but 
leave you in doubt and curiosity." 

**Well, royal lady, I will even wait your 
pleasure." 

**0h, you ought not to be patient; for then 
how can I be tyrannical, and at last, in due time, 
relenting." 

"Thus you see how much empresses, and 
sultanas, and other despots owe to their subjects ; 
but as in duty bound, I will be impatient" 

She shook her head, and held her finger on her 
lip, like the prettiest personification of silence. 

" Now you are bursting to tell me " 

" Why, he pointed to a print of John Evelyn 
and said the face was just like yours; and he 
added, ^ that is not the only point of resemblance 
between Mr. Lyde and the truest of English 
gentlemen.' " 

And Camden, of course, like all his country- 
men when they hear any praise they especially 
esteem, looked red and uncomfortable for ten 
minutes; and the Rector, to relieve him^ asked 
for music. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 



AMOB VINaT OMNIA. 



With Nesta and Horace, the **old story:** Love 
was playing the same game which he has played 
over and over again, since first he came from ^^ the 
wind egg" as Aristophanes describes. Besides 
bow and quiver, he shoold be painted with harle^ 
quin's own wand, for he makes strange changes. 
Horace became quite forgetful of the dark puzzles 
in life that had erewhile bewildered him. He 
began to think that there would be no puzzles at 
all in a life passed with that face to look into ; 
for he should never, he knew, do wrong when she 
was near. It wa3 wrong that had caused all 
the perplexities which had tangled and bewil- 
dered his path heretofore : of this, he was more 
certain every day : those arch doubts and scruples 
about matters religious, for example, whither were 
they gone ? He could not be rationalistic ; when 
those eyes looked faith with her, he could be 
a better man than in any other company. This 
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was the new revelation that opened to him 
amongst the flowers of the summer time. Like 
every other passion and habit of his, this love 
was strong in root and full in bloom : developed 
in a hundred instances of manly tenderness; 
founded on a strong rock of sturdy purpose. 

And Horace won Nesta in this wise. One 
evening as the Rector read the paper, the young 
girl stepped into the garden, quite quietly, and 
began to cut some jasmine with her scissors. It 
grew high and she could not reach it well, and 
just as she was wishing for assistance, Horace, in 
his shooting coat and broad felt hat, came across 
the green, and sauntered towards the parlour. 
Nesta thought the Rector was asleep, I rather 
fancy, and beckoned Horace to come and reach 
the flowers. He came, of course ; and soon began 
to help her. The jasmine was all gathered in 
a minute or two, and then they walked about the 
paths together. 

" These weeks seem very short," said Horace, 
dolorously. 

" And you do not go back to Oxford, and so 
will not be home half the year, any more," said 
Nesta. She certainly spoke as if she were sorry. 

** I am a poor, unsettled waif and stray, and 
heaven knows whither I shall land at last. By 
the end of next month, though, it must be settled; 
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or I shall grow a confirmed saunterer^ and wear 
my life away in * shapeless idleness.' " 

"You will be glad after all to get into the work- 
day world again, out of this little nestling place 
of quiet and reverie." 

They were both, you will observe, talking in 
an artificial style, quite unusual. I should not 
wonder if it were a poor disguise. 

'*0h, no; I am never tired of Mapleblade, 
for somehow I feel better here than anywhere 
else: you will forgive me for making you my 
confessor." 

" Better," smiled the lady ; "we must attribute 
it to pleasant scenes and kindlier air ^ 

** Oh, Nesta, I mean a healthier maii in heart 
and purpose; firmer in good, more earnest, more 
believing : and yours is the saintly presence that 
works the wonder change." 

" I never found godpapa's pupil a flat- 
terer." 

"Nesta, this is no flattery, and your heart 
knows it is none : I came here discontented, 
selfish, godless; and day by day, and hour by 
hour, I have found my poor conceit, and vanity, 
and self-seeking, melting away like fleeting icicles 
before the sun. To you I owe all that is good 
in my past ; and to you I shall owe my future 
energy and nerve ; for all that is good, you could 
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give. I should be pliant and docile^ depend on 
it, to such teaching." 

** l)oes your wisdom take lessons of my igno- 
rance ? I must shut up all my books if I am to 
gain such a grave reputation." 

** The lessons you have taught me are higher 
lessons than books can yield, Nesta ! The value to 
be set on life, the need of earnestness and belief, 
above all, the sin of that cynic content with dis- 
order and wrong ; these are your kind doctrines, 
and without you to keep me in mind of them, they 
will be rubbed out by the world and never 
regraven. Before this time in Mapleblade, I 
was busy with cramming, shooting, fishing and 
all the rest," (poor Horace spoke of these inno- 
cent employments as crimes) ^^but now, I have 
thought with all my might: I tried to be in 
earnest, and to believe ; but everything was vain 
until I talked to you, and read with you. 
All that I shall ever do worthily will be your 
work; but I have no strength of myself: doubts 
and troubles beyond even my uncle's phUosophy, 
float away before your magic words like evil 
spirits." 

She looked down on the ground and crossed 
her hands together, looking " devout and pure " 
as a cloistered virgin, without any blushes or 
shamefacedness. He gazed at her with his heart 
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beatings and eyes that glistened with unfallen 
tears. 

" I have not offended you, Nesta, by this wild 
passion of mine? None can feel more heartily 
than I do, how bad and unworthy my words 
sound: they are poor expressions of the deep 
love of my heart, which is all yours, and will 
be yours while life lasts." 

*^ Horace, do I believe this, or is it phantasy ? 
and will it fade, like this clear landscape, after 
simdown?" 

** These are the most earnest words that I have 
ever' spoken. I feel you have my life's hope in 
your keeping, and may mould and turn me hence- 
forward at your pleasure ; for from you, I find 
I have learned all I knew of good." 

" You have been the teacher, not / — I am weak 
and aimless, and only your play-fellow. Can I be 
worthy of such words as these, dear Horace 1" 

And both were locked tight in one long embrace, 
and Horace, for the first time since his mother's 
death, felt a kiss upon his lips that he was proud 

to feel. 

* # * « # 

When the young man unclasped her from his 
heart, those azure eyes were in a mist of tears ; 
but the lips were open and smiling in a dreamful 
intensity of joy. 
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"Nestal'' 

'* Horace ! " 

The two names were spoken at once^ and both 
felt that from that hour^ the life they should pass 
asunder would be an imperfect life. 

During the past days Horace had felt that with 
Nesta alone he could become all that he was 
capable of becommg : that with another he might 
realize a certain inferior sum of happiness^ and 
might live amidst pleasant sights and beautiful 
imaginations ; but with Nesta^ and Nesta only^ 
his inner life would be nourished and developed 
in the fullest and most lavished measure. There 
in the garden, they lingered through the hour 

that was never forgotten. 

« * * # * 

They walked together to the house, as they 
had walked any evening of these pleasant summer 
months ; not caring to give visible signs of a new 
sprung relation by twisted arms or joined hands. 
What is that low, deep harmony throbbing 
through the darkness? The choir are singing in 
the church their chants and anthems for the 
Sunday service. How strangely and solemnly the 
voices are borne on the perfumed air, and how 
grand that rolling organ music 1 Without speaking, 
and with one consent, they turn through the litch- 
gate and the grave-yard into the open door, silent 
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listeners. The church is dark^ except where the 
knot of singers is gathered in the gallery; and 
the dim light on . their music books^ fills the 
place with more palpable blackness and cavernous 
shadow^ falling in shapes irregular and fantastical 
The heavy monuments of the dead Crawfords 
show like uneven piles of darkness ; the banners 
hung up above them^ flap about in the wind that 
comes through the open door, and the sepulchral 
brass of the mitred abbot on the pavement feebly 
glitters. 

And here, as they pass the threshold, Horace 
feels her warm hand round his arm, and they 
go slowly up the aisle to the altar rails, where 
both kneel down together, as they knelt at their 
first communion : as they have knelt often since ; 
as they shall kneel again one day, perhaps, for 
another service; both say their accustomed prayers. 
Why alter them? they have prayed for each other 
since they were children, and can only do that 
now in the Holy Place. Meanwhile the organ 
crashes out those surging notes of triumph and 
of jubUant praise, seeming to cany up their words 
on its strong breath. 

At last, with one great pealing chord, it dies 
away; and they rise up hand in hand, and glide 
out quietly — ^Nesta, to bury her face in her hands, 
and weep out her heart's fulness of joy, and 
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Horace to tell his whole story, without reserve or 
tarrying, to the good counsellor, Camden Lyde; 
who listens with earsathirst for. every syllable, and 
presses his hand and says kind words, which he 
feels are very much below what he would say — 
but something checks his eloquence, and in spite 
of himself casts a shadow on his face which he 
cannot hide. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



DISTRUST. 



*^ It is for the best/' said the Rector, as, arm in 
arm with Camden, he discussed the subject of 
Nesta's engagement, the next evening, under the 
acacias. " Horace will get ordained after a year's 
theology, and then I shall lose my home-treasure, 
Is that the scheme of the drama?" 

« Even so." 

" I pray God he may be worthy of her." 

There was an awkward kind of pause: that most 
painftd of all pauses, when one finds oneself unable 
to agree to a favourable view of a thing. But the 
Rector had no scruples on this head ; his thoughts 
ran in a difierent channel, and his hesitancy had a 
different source. '^Before this marriage, Lyde, 
I must have an hour of serious talk with you : 
you guess the subject of it" 

"I do; it has occurred to me before — her 
mother, Giulia." 

''Tes; but I cannot mar the happiness of 
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this day's discovery with it now : you see no 
barrier." 

« None." 

**None, none," he murmured ; **yet perhaps there 
may be one after all. Time enough. She is very 
beautiful, Lyde." 

" Very ; but the beauty is not that of her 
mother. Nesta's delicate profile and blue eyes 
are quite unlike the clear cut Italian outline: they 
are the Sybil and the Saxon." 

"For God's sake do not speak of it I" And he 
clutched the book-man's arm with a gripe. " Re- 
member I have said I would speak with you ; not 
now, but before the wedding: nothing you know 
of need hinder it." 

" Nothing, certainly." 

There was such an unusual look of anxieiy in 
the old man's eyes, that Camden felt inclined to 
press the subject; but the Rector purposely 
avoided continuance of it, by drawing him away 
from the unfrequented walk to the green, amongst 
the knot of village children. From Camden's 
house, as they stood patting the chubby cheeked 
urchins, came Nesta. She had been much there 
of late ; first, because she was endeavouring to 
restore the marred picture of the Wood Nymph, 
and secondly, because she felt happier and safer 
with Camden, sometimes, than with Horace. She 
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had given herself to him^ it is tme ; but she felt 
that in spite of this, there were hours when she 
wished to put aside the new lover, and to return 
to the old teacher. She tripped prettily over 
the green. The Rector and Camden followed 
into the Rectory ; there, as usual, was Horace in 
the parlour. He held a sealed packet in his 
hand and was tantah'sing Nesta, as Nesta had 
tantalised Camden about the Baronet's com- 
pliment 

^^ And so I am to let you have it at once, lady 
fair?'' 

She tried to hide her real curiosity. 

** When it is your sovran will and pleasure." 

** You really are very patient." 

« There is no use in being otherwise." 

"And what shalf be done unto thy wicked 
servant, if he will not be persuaded?" She 
looked vexed at his perverse habit of wording 
his sentences in Biblical language. He saw it, 
and what was harmless banter before, became 
intentional punishment, for what he considered 
an undue attempt to restrain his lawful liberty. 
"Well, then, we will wait until candles come, 
and then, when you have played that thing of 
Mendelssohn's, we will come to terms and make 
a treaty of peace." 

She went out of the room without speaking: 
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he saw he had annoyed her. Two years ago he 
would not have done it ; perhaps before that ill- 
starred visit to town he would not have done 
it; but now that he knew she was so entirely 
his, there was an exquisite kind of pleasure in 
these exhibitions of power. You will say, reader, 
that a generous, honest-hearted man would have 
disdained them. True; but that Oxford life of 
Horace's had made him somewhat of a Sybarite, 
and effeminacy is ever accompanied with a 
certain petulant, peevish delight in inflicting pain 
on others. Camden had overheard the conver- 
sation, and noted Nesta's dejected look. Horace 
saw the flush that came on his uncle's pale, good 
face, at his wayward foolishness. He looked 
ashamed and followed her out into the garden. 

'* I have repented of my* purpose, and come 
with my offering, loyally," he said. 

She took it and opened the packet, which was 
indeed directed to her, and had been intercepted 
by Horace. It was a present from old Miss 
Jane Elwick ; a bracelet glittering with sapphire 
stones. 

" Horw very kind of her, how beautiful 1 I 
must show it to god-papa." 

** Put it first where it is meant to be put," and 
he clasped it round the ivory arm. 

They brought it to Camden. He took the arm 
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it encircled in his hand tenderly. His eyes 
seemed to fasten on the jewel. He bent over it 
to examine the workmanship. " Will he never 
let go the hand?" thought Horace. At last with 
a sigh and a blash he released it. 

**How dim one of the stones looks," said 
Horace, polishing it with the velvet the trinket 
had been wrapped in. He was not mistaken. 

It was a tear that had dimmed the sparkle of 

the sapphire. 

* ' * * ♦ ♦ 

That night he told her he was going to fish 
for a fe\f days with Vernal at Dryover, and that 
as he started early, he should not see her on the 
morrow. His visit contained little of interest, and 
we shall not follow him. S. P. G. was not a man 
who improved on acquaintance: his conversa- 
tion was chiefly about the eligible matches in the 
parish, and would interest nobody. As, however, 
foolish people often say things that afiect sensible 
ones very materially, it is necessary to write 
down a short sentence of his. It was the con- 
clusion derived from a visit to Mapleblade, 
which we did not report: 

** The old man is spoony on that girl. Clifden, 
are you game for jealousy ? " 
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CHAPTER XX. 



TBOUBLE. 



Nesta came down stairs next morning with her 
usual kind smile for every one^ talked a moment 
to old Hannah the post-woman^ and brought the 
one letter which was their only interest in the 
bag that day^ to the Rector as he sat waiting 
in the breakfast room. He smoothed her hair 
and kissed her on the forehead with his old 
stately greetings then opened the despatch she 
presented^ and read it with a face that worked 
fearfully. 

" Father^ dear father^ what is it ? " asked Nesta, 
with that feeling of half-responsibility, which we 
feel when we are first to bring ill tidings. He 
read the letter twice, with hungry eyes, then 
folded it, and spoke : 

** My love I may not tell you now. It concerns 
the only matter in the world which you do not, and 
must not, yet share with me. I must go, within 

an hour, to D I may be kept away a week, 

not longer. Would to God that I could tell 
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you all out freely, but this is not my own secret 
only." 

Then followed the little bustle of preparation, 
and he left her, with one firm assurance directed 
to the unspoken anxiety that looked out of those 
pure eyes, that ** it was nothing which concerned 
her lover ;" and he added, with an air of less 
confidence, " nor any whom you have known or 
loved directlyJ^ 

Nesta remembered to her dying day the morn- 
ing that the Rector left. The picture seemed set 
in her memory, and never at all changed after- 
wards. For this departure of his was the prelude 
to the great sorrow of a life that had until then 
known none. The scene would never be forgotten 
by her. The stiff Rectory-house stood out white; 
every window-sash, coping-stone, and ivy trellis, 
outlined against a great leaden-looking cloud. A 
silvery ripple of light played on the crest of 
the feathery acacias ; all the village green lay 
in shadow and blackness, the smoke going up 
straight from the cottages, pale against the heavy 
coloured sky, the " many wintered" rooks cawing 
harshly, and the big rain drops blotching the 
stones. She never forgot the scene, nor the old 
man's sorrow-laden face, as he kissed her, and 
dtove away fast out of sight He had left a note 
for Camden Lyde, and this she took over directly 

L 2 
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with the unopened newspaper, and the story of 
her anxiety and fear. But Camden was gone out 
for the day, and she returned, to try to read and 
work. Without Horace, the village seemed dull ; 
and the care that she felt was gathering round 

her, made the rainy day lag heavily along. 

♦ ♦ « « * 

The story follows the Rector's anxious journey. 

At D 3 he hurried to the railway, and was soon 

gazing out with absorbed eyes at the flying land- 
scape of field, canal, and homestead, that flitted 
past the railway carriage window. His destination 
was a station in the far south; in the midst of 
the pleasant woods and glades of Hertfordshire, 
not far from old St Alban's. He had to travel 
all night, and to those little used to the whirl and 
weariness of a long railway journey, the fatigue 
is generally very hard to bear. But the iron 
constraint upon himself, the strong and resolute 
mastery of passion and feeling, were not relaxed all 
the way; and this prevented him from experiencing 
bodily fatigue. With his hands firmly pressed to- 
gether, with his dress in no wise disposed to get 
the most comfort he could, but severe, trim, and un- 
altered — a contrast to the capped and great-coated 
figures in every recumbent attitude around — 
•he sat with his eyes wide open, as though he 
already saw the end of his journey, and already 
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beheld what he was journeying to see I At last, 
about daybreak, the well known name was called : 
hejumged out of the carriage with the alacrity 
of Horace himself, and begspi questioning the 
sleepy porters about conveyance to a village some 
four miles off. The answers he got were short 
and surly: there was no carriage to be hired 
yet, and there would not be any till nine o'clock, 
when the mail cart would carry in the letters. 
The old man stifled an expression of impatience, 
and leaving his luggage with a policeman, started 
out through the chill foggy morning. The road 
soon left the scattered village with its Tudor 
church and schools, and railway hotel, and struck 
across gorse-grown commons and rough lanes; 
he walked on, with the same steadfast step, and 
eager eyes without meeting many people. 

Yet in spite of his occupied look, and the strange 
and pressing nature of his business, a medley of 
many-hued thoughts blended in with the one great 
care. He recalled walks like this in his boyhood, 
over the breezy Yorkshire moors ; he recalled a 
certain escapade at college, and the long early 
walk to get in before gyps and bed-makers were 
astir ; and then thought rambled to the companion 
of the Oxford frolic, poor Edmund Crawford, now 
a colonel in the guards, with an arm lost at Tou- 
louse, and a Commandership of the Bath. 
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Alas I Time's changes. 

Then he wandered back in mind to home and 
Mapleblade^ to the qoiet existence of the last years ; 
to the love that had ripened into warm life between 
Nesta and Horace ; and then backward again to 
his own youth, and his own love, and his own 
wedding. There, alas I the current of bright 
thought stopped. Yet he had dreamt his dream, 
and in a land fairer even than this goodly one — ^in 
a land of oil, olive, and honey ; and now his love 
was a ruin and a shame. 

Alas I Time's changes. 

A knot of gipsy people were camped by the road- 
side, with a shaggy donkey and a brood of sun- 
embrowned urchins, and two comely jet-eyed 
women. One of these pressed the old man to 
learn his fortune, and called out after him with 
bans and vaticinations. She talked in the usual 
gibberish, of a dark-haired woman who loved him ; 
and the words made him start and turn pale. He 
remembered a scene like this when he listened to 
a gipsy story years ago, before ever his hair was 
white, or his eye dim and feeble as now it was. 

Breasting the cold morning air with the vigour 
of twenty rather than sixty, the Rector went on 
his way without stopping — doing this, as he did 
most things in his life, with a resolute and un- 
wavering will. 
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At last he gains his gloomy destination — a House 
that had been once a noble mansion^ with great 
gates and avenues^ and lodges^ but looking as 
unlike a cheerful home as it is possible for any 
place to look. For great iron bars are fixed 
before the windows^ and the walls are spiked 
with iron cheyaux-de-&ise, and a troop of men 
in dirty fustian jackets^ with keys in their hands^ 
are lounging in the portico by Vanbrugh. He 
rings a big conyentual-sounding bell^ and after 
waiting some ten minutes it is answered: there 
is talk^ and altercation, and delay. He sends 
his card to Dr.—, who, however is absent: 
after delay he is admitted to the matron, then he 
has a short interview with a doctor; and at 
length, after entreating, and insisting, and con- 
tradicting, he is allowed to see the person he is 
come to visit 

A sinewy bare-armed woman is his guide ; she 
leads him through a long and narrow passage, 
then through a court surrounded with high walls 
into a white-washed gallery, where a small door 
is unlocked by a key at the woman's apron, and 
he is told to enter and keep quiet. 

They had traversed a considerable space ; and, 
full of anxiety though the Rector was, he could 
not fail to note that the place was tolerably 
pleasant All the horrible impressions of a mad- 
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house (for such the house was,) that linger in 
the minds of most of us, all the grim and ghastly 
apparatus of restraint, was at least, if existent, 
out of sight No shackles, no staples in the wall, 
no grated windows were seen, no sounds of lamen- 
tation heard. Through one open door he saw a 
group of women busy sewing, through another 
a party of men reading newspapers. There were 
flowers and books m every room, and from 
several he heard the sounds of cheerful music. 
Hogarth's print, and all the associations with it, 
seemed a monstrous and extravagant anomaly. 
He thanked Camden in his heart for the kind 
retreat which he had found for his suflering one, 
and tried to listen to the woman, who chattered 
eagerly. She leads him through passage after 
passage, and at last reaches the " locked gallery." 
The best part has been gone through, and the 
worst remains : for the patients here, restraint is 
still necessary ; and here he is to find his Giulia. 

The woman unlocks the door of a small chamber 
and bids him enter. He obeys, and finds the 
object of his journey. The room is without a fire- 
place, its walls and floor are quilted all over, and 
it is lighted by a skylight in the roof. It has 
scarcely any furniture except a bedstead screwed 
down to the floor. Upon this lies a woman scarcely 
covered by a heap of rags littered round her 
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limbs. She is past fiftj years old, you would 
guess, though she is really ten years younger, 
and her hair is quite grey ; her face is ploughed 
over with deep fiirrows, and there is a great red 
scar upon her cheek : but yet the countenance is 
so grand in outline, so severe in its dark olive 
hue, that you looked with a sort of awe at it, as 
you would at an Egyptian face of stone ; until 
the great black eyelashes heaved up, and the poor 
wild, uncertain eyes flashed out gleams so fitftil 
and suspicious, so fiery and yet so feeble, that 
you knew there was nothing there to wonder at, 
but only something to pity and to tend. The 
Rector looked sadly on the face, which did not 
recognise him at all. 

**She has been lying in a kind of doze, sir, quite 
quiet, these two hours. Yesterday, sir, we thought 
she would go, sir: Mr. Morgan wrote to you the 
day before, as there were dangerous symptoms- 
lost four in my division this year. No. 22, and 21 : 
No. 28, sir, an old gentleman who thought he was 
the earth, sir: scientific: drove hisself crazy: 
kept always a-going round and round, and used 
to try and make me stand still for the sun, sir, 
while he revolved about his orbitz, sir. Very sin- 
gular the delusions of the poor creatures.** 

The woman's rambling jargon made no im- 
pression on the visitor's ear: he was trying ta 
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awaken, by familiar words and signs, the old light 
of that exiled intelligence; but it would not 
come back at his call: it would not obey ^^the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely." 
Nothing but idle babblings about dress, and 
gaiety, and finery : the language of gone-by galas 
and fetes, scraps of fashionable conversation — a 
ghastly contrast to the squalor of that narrow 
stifling cell. The sight was too appalling even 
for his afiection : husband though he was to that 
poor wretch, he seemed to have no right to intrude 
upon her misery, or look upon her so pitifully 
stricken. Tes, this was his wife. The quiet parson 
who seemed to have no cares besides his cottagers^ 
the preacher whose pulpit lessons were so old 
£Eishioned, was in his life preaching a far better 
sermon: this kind hearted man had been for 
years bearing about his great sorrow day by day. 
Perhaps the man you call reserved and proud 
and silent has some like trouble always at his 
heart : how little can we judge from outward 
actions of the inner springs and motives that 
direct them. Then take a lesson home from the 
story-teller, which you may be too sleepy to 
hear next Sunday, and learn to be tolerant and 
forbearing. 

The woman closed the door, and locked it care- 
fully. Mr. Winteringham put some money in her 
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hand, and hurried out into the court, to weep and 
pray. He had not seen his wife now for two 
years: a friend on whom he could implicitly rely — 
in fact, no other than Camden Lyde himself — ^paid 
periodical visits to the Asylum and saw that every 
care was taken of the patient The sum that kept 
her here out in the country was partly found by 

infuiite delicacy and unobtrusiveness, without the 
Rector hearing a word about it The best advice 
from London and from Edinburgh had been pro- 
cured by the same friend's thoughtfulness ; but all 
availed nothing to heal the malady. For fifteen 
dreary years, that life of darkness and pain had 
been stretched out, and now struggled hard to 
keep possession of the withered frame. The Doctor 
was no formalist or empu^c, and stated the real 
danger very honestly. She could hardly last 
another week, and might die at any moment in 
delirium. The husband watched all day outside 
the door, he could not bear to look at her and 
listen to her; but still he seemed in some sort 
a protector, and the knowledge that he was near 
her was to him a comfort. This was the Giulia 
Frasciatti whom he had wooed and won in all the 
splendour and halo of her Italian beauty, out in 
the pleasant summerland: now a wretched dis- 
traught creature dying in a mad -house. It was 
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hard to bear such affliction without repining and 
rebellion. But he must not repine or rebel. 

All that day the Rector kept his weary restless 
watch, listening painfully to the moaning of his 
dying wife, and questioning the attendant and the 
Doctor about each trifling fluctuation of the 
disorder. He was told that at this crisis it was 
dangerous for a new face to come suddenly to 
see her ; but towards night he followed Morgan 
to the bed-side and found her delirium over. An 
expression like the one of olden days was lighting 
up the face he loved so dearly. The fitful flash 
paled out from the great eyes, the hands wandered 
wildly about the coverlet ; then a little while they 
all stood still and waited, and he believed that, at 
least before she died, her reasoii would return, if 
but for an instant. But the hope was disappointed : 
again she uttered the ear-piercing shrieks and 
the mirthless laughter. All that night the delirium 
lasted, and tore her like the demons did of old. 
For hours those horrible cries, as of one in the 
extremest torture, rang in the husband's ears. 
These cries were blended with incoherent snatches 
of old history ; they borrowed tunes of songs, they 
used the words of texts heard many years ago, 
they shrieked out blasphemies and filthy things 
that made one shudder. 
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At last, after a long silence, the woman yelled 
out two names with wild intensity — " Ginevra" — 
« Philip "—"God of Glory;" and with that cry her 

spirit went away. 

* * ♦ ♦ * 

With groans and shrieks, and wild tossings of 
her hands, and rending of her hoary hair, she was 
gone from her prison into the mysterious world, to 
the God who sent the chastisement And the Rector 
stood beside his dead wife, unable to speak, or 
weep, or pray ; stricken down with utter weariness 
of body, and thus mercifully spared the full horror 
of the scene : so blunted and deadened were his 
senses by fasting and vigilant watching. 

The Doctor wrote a line to Camden Lyde ex- 
plaining the cause of the Rector's long stay, and 
promising that he would be fit to travel 'ere 

long. 

« ♦ « « ♦ 

Before he left, in the bleak twilight of a Sep- 
tember day, the Doctor and the Rector followed 
a coffin, that bore upon its plate the name ^' Giulia 
Winteringham," to the little cemetery beyond the 
Asylum Garden. 

There, amidst marble urns and head-stones, 
stands now one plain altar-tomb; the sweeping 
leaves of willow and acacia almost hide the name 
^d date upon the stone. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

CAMDEN'S FAIiL. 

The note that Mr. Wintermgliain pencilled for 
Camden Lyde lay all that day upon his open 
Gruter^s Fax. He had been summoned about a 
matter of pressing interest^ viz.: a book-sale at the 
neighbouring Cathedral city, and did not return 
till noon on the next day. Then he read it with 
no small degree of anxiJty, and straightway went 
out amongst the hollyhocks to cogitate. Since 
he published his treatise on Modality he had not 
had such an hour of hard thinking. 

The difficulty that presented itself to Camden 
was this. He was told that Mrs. Winteringham 
was dying; and as soon as he should hear that 
she was dead, the Bector implored him to do what 
he had not the heart to do himself — to tell his 
dear god-daughter Nesta, the history of Giulia's 
long affliction ; to break at once the mystery about 
which the child had so often pondered fruitlessly, 
and to declare the curse that clung about her 
family — ^to say, in fact, to a young and tender girl 
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whom he loved more than any one conld guess or 
measure^ at the most joyous hour and crisis of her 
life, when the warm love was just nestling in her 
bosom — **You are the inheritress of a horrible 
disease — ^your mother is dead in a madhouse !** 

The thing was a wrong and a horrible thing, 
and Camden thought about it long and anxiously. 
And now, too, for the first time in his life, he felt 
how much the little one was endeared to him. 
Nesta, the child whom he had played with — ^Nesta, 
the little girl who had brought him flowers, was 
transformed by the magic of time into a woman 
of rare beauty, generous impulses, and cultivated 
intelligence. 

He felt, too, that in certain grave points of 
character, Horace Clifden was unworthy such a 
wife 1 From the point of view he had now taken 
up, every flaw and fault in Horace came out plain: 
he was vain, he was prodigal, he was indolent; 
and all these qualities would grow and ripen daily 
with an increase in his means of self-indulgence. 
Three months ago the thought would have seemed 
a phantasy, an eidolon, a brain-cobweb ; but nowy 
there it was in Camden's ndnd, and it strengthened 
every instant it kept possession. He persuaded 
himself that he should be only doing his mere 
duty if he told to Nesta this secret of her parent- 
age, and if he accompanied the disclosure with 
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hints that it was not right for her ever to become 
a wifel 

There was another way of acting in the matter; 
but this he put aside with specious reasons. He 
might write to Mr. Winteringham at once, and 
persuade him to defer the revelation ; and he 
might — at least, if ever he told the dreadful story 
— ^leave unsaid that crudest part of it, the dis- 
suasive from all further thoughts of Horace.^ But 
he actually argued himself into believing that this 
was his especial call and duty — ^that ihiSi because 
it was painftd and revolting to him [because, of 
course, his honour and conscience forbad it], was 
the peculiar part of the task that required sacri- 
fice, and must at all risk and hazard be done. 
Whereas, really [I almost blush to write it down], 
he was thinking all the while — quite as a fancy, 
and not at all with hopes of realization— of Nesta 
finding Horace quite unworthy, and after a time 
of grave and sanctified affliction yielding up her 
hand to him, the faithftd guardian. 

Perhaps, if we search for the truth assiduously, 
we may find some sad and shameful fancies lurk- 
ing in other minds as well as Camden Lyde's. 
The devil tempts good men oftentimes, and he 
tempted our hero then right cunningly. Some 
response too, as divines say, there was to the evil 
solicitation from outside. For though our good 
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friend had read' Butler, and Sterne, and the 
**Ductor Dubitantiam,** and had written "An 
Essay on the Office of Conscience as exhibited 
in the tragedy of * Macbeth/ " he was that day 
lamentably self-deceived, and listened to passion 
and prejudice. 

The false voice said, * Nesta must now be warned 
before it was too late. If she married without 
learning that insanity attaches to herself by blood 
relationship, what a source of constant misery 
and disunion was opened for her future mar- 
ried life. Such a fact was sure to come to light 
in some unlucky moment : the wonder was how 
it had remained so long concealed.' Camden 
blamed himself for being a party to the mystery. 
If he allowed it to remain a secret longer, he 
should injure his nephew, and betray him in the 
dearest interest of his life ; he should open for his 
god-daughter, Nesta, the ills that most invariably 
accompany married life begun with a deception. 
Besides (and here for the first time his habit of 
seeing things in the best light, and putting the 
best construction did him harm) this revelation 
might be made now to stop the union with 
Horace, and he might be the instrument to break 
it off. And so with two courses set before 
him, he deliberately chose the wrong one, and 
shut his eyes to the evil he was doing, until many 

M 
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days of darkness and perplexity bade him look 
into his heart more narrowly — ^there to find that 
while he had been labouring for Horace and for 
Nesta^ he had been looking with a sidelong glance 
to an impossible selfish hope which he fiirtiyely 
cherished, though he would not recognise ita 
existence. 

A very keen anatomist of motives, who observes 
the almost invisible connections between one habit 
of thought and another, and who is aware of that 
strange law of attraction which makes a host of 
kindred thoughts encircle and collect about a 
central one, would say that a certain habit of 
Camden's, to wit the secretly cherished worship 
of that nameless lady whose sons he had taught, 
made him all the more ready to encourage this 
faint and distant hope of his. Sentimentality is 
always dangerous: Camden had better have 
contented himself, perhaps, with homage to his 
mother's picture; though perhaps it is wrong to 
say this, for there are many brave deeds done 
for such tender and delicate Patronesses. 

However, from what causes soever acting, 
Camden thought of a thing that was not right, 
and (what was worse) allowed himself to act 
upon it. 

So he suflfered ; as he well deserved to suffer. 

For two days he scarcely saw Nesta. Once 
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she came across, as usual, with the paper, and 
seemed anxious and full of trouble about her 
father. The sight of her awoke his old feeling, 
and Camden quite dreaded to overthrow the trust 
that was her source of happiness. This secret 
conflict in his own mind changed the old paternal 
frankness into an uneasy manner, that filled her 
with alarm. This first attempt at anythmg like 
dissembling or concealment, was a pJnful thing 
for Camden. He had to hint and pave the way 
for the disclosure which he felt must come so 
soon in all its horror; and he shuffled and 
evaded and prevaricated in a way that made 
him heartily ashamed. Until the time came for 
speaking out, he felt, of course, that he had a seal 
upon his lips; and he read in Bacon's essay 
"On Simulation" (which, by the way, at other 
times he called the writer's worst) that " he that 
will be secret must be a dissembler in some 
degree, and that as equivocations or oraculous 
speeches cannot hold out long, so no man can 
be secret except he give himself a little scope 
of dissimulation, which is, as it were, but the 
skirts or train of secresy." So he acted as the 
Chancellor ruled, and contrived thereby to send 
his little god-daughter away, for the first time 
in her long acquaintance with him, apprehensive 
and suspicious of his intentions. 

M 2 
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Nesta went about her daily tasks^ with a 
sadder and more occupied mind than she had 
ever done before. The vague and indefinite dread 
that Camden's manner very naturally caused 
her^ presented itself in the midst of Dante and 
Alfieri, and could not be dissipated by the " Songs 
without W^ords." But if Camden caused some 
pain^ he contributed to the means of allevia* 
tion. Nesta never felt the value of his lessons 
till this time of anxiety and affliction. Mere 
accomplishments are not a consolation ; and other 
women besides the pompous Pekuah have found 
the mind stray from the fingers. Beautiful 
sounds and pleasant shapes are nothing when we 
are actually in need. Poor Nesta was in distress 
and perplexity, and water-colour drawings, and 
Mendelssohn, and aesthetics, were simply of no use 
at all. You might as well have given a wretched 
wife, whose eyes were straining at a vessel with 
all she loved and prized on earth aboard, instead 
of the mariner's glass, that brings each passage 
in the sad story home, and shows to the eye 
every spar and man and foam fiake, a kaleido- 
scope all change and sparkle. 

So Nesta put her lighter tasks at once aside 
and set about a hard piece of Richter's *^ Titan," 
with a dictionary and a grammar by her side, and 
never left it till she had mastered every difficulty. 
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and turned it into faithful vigorous prose. The 
effect was most healthful and decided : she went 
about her visits to a distant comer of the parish^ 
with a heartier good-will, because the head-work 
at her desk made the fresh air that blew over the 
moors an invigorating and head-cooling medicine; 
and found herself, when she knelt to pray at 
night, almost surprised at the calmness with which 
she waited for either fortune. And well she 
needed all the strength that prayer and trust 
could give her for the trial that came too soon. 

And here it may be well to recaU, in as few words 
as possible, the position of affairs, and point out how 
Nesta was situated with respect to the disclosure 
to be made. She had never seen her mother, that 
she remembered: her earliest recollections went 
back to a different land from England. She had 
a vague impression of a childhood partly spent in 
foreign lands, of a sunny mountain landscape, and 
of a hot busy street with awnings, and dark figures 
resting by a fountain ; but all this was so mixed 
up and entangled with the pictures and impressions 
of later life, that she could not with certainty 
declare how much was the real result of memory, 
and how much the after-work of books and fancy. 
Her father, she had always heard, had (when tutor 
to a nobleman) married an Italian lady in Lucca: 
when Nesta was old enough to have intelligent 
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recollection, Mr. Winteringliam had been a curate 
in the south, and when she was about seven years 
old, he had been presented to the little living of 
Mapleblade. Her mother was never mentioned, 
and she had always imagined her dead. This she 
believed now, and this she would continue to 
believe, if Camden did not obey the Rector's note, 
and reveal the real situation of the case. Thus 
much for Nesta's knowledge: Camden's extended 
just far enough to embarrass his part in the matter. 

The next morning, brought the Rector's note 

dated from the Asylum, stating the death of 

Giulia, and repeating the solicitation to Camden to 
break the news to Nesta. He had made up his mind 
for the worst, and determined at once to do the 
work which was committed to him. As he went 
across the green on this errand, he looked so 
grave, and unlike his usual self, that Mrs. Apple- 
bee shook her head, and marvelled greatly ; and 
her wonder was increased to a foreboding, when 
he passed, in this same walk towards the Rectory, 
two school-girls without acknowledging their bob 
curtesies. 

Haying stored this gloomy augury in the archives 
of her mind, as the orthodox Livy did monstrous 
births and mysterious fires in his lists of portents, 
the housekeeper went back to her brandy cherries. 
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GODFATHER AND GODCHILD. 

Camden found Nesta in the pleasant morning 
room. The Rector's newspaper lay unopened on 
the table, and his black writing case was not in 
its place. There was the want of a familiar 
presence, which both felt; and as both were 
candid, open-hearted people, they spoke about 
the thing they felt, immediately. 

"This room does not look like itself without 
the Rector." 

"Indeed, I miss papa quite wonderfdUy: he 
was away last year for three weeks, and I did 
not miss him so much as I have for three days 
tibis time. I cannot think what it is, except 
that it is his going away so soon;" and she 
blushed, for she was going to say something about 
Horace. 

*'And that somebody else is gone away as 
well," said the godfather, with a forlorn attempt 
at sportiveness. 
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Nesta blushed again^ and began to untie the 
papers. 

** You do not know the reason of papa's going ? ** 
she asked^ after a little space of silence. 

The question was a godsend to poor Camden. 
He had forgotten the very purpose of his visit, 
in his pleasure at looking into that sweet face. 

" I have come to talk to you about that now. 
Miss Winteringham " (he could not call her Nesta 
as of old): ** to-day I have a letter from your 
father." 

** Oh, Mr. Lyde — godpapa — ^tell me the worst at 
once. I have had bad forebodings of this journey. 
He is not gone for good? he is not ill? You 
have not spoken as usual, since he went: you do 
not speak as usual at this moment — ^tell all the 
truth at once, and spare us both." 

He would have given everything he had, to 
hear her say those words again, " Spare its both;^ 
for she united his name once, at least, with hers. 
She hung upon his tardy words in agony. 

** Do not fear thus unreasonably — he is safe 
and welL The news I bring, though bad certainly, 
does not affect any you have ever loved or known: 
at least directly " 

"You use the very words my father did: if 
he is well, and Horace — all I have loved — why 
this dreadful mystery and preparation ? " 
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Miss Wintermghain, I am ordered by your 
&ther to break to you certain tidings — ^not 
relating to the present, though rendered necessary 
to be now told by present circumstances. At the 
first blush of the business, my nephew Horace 
seems utterly unconnected with these tidings ; but 
after you consider them, I fancy you will not be 
able to disconnect them with his interests." 

Camden's words were all confused and mixed 
together : he had a double purpose in his mind, 
and it embarrassed his every sei^tence. She 
looked at him with eyes that yearned for certainty, 
and he was catching at every plea to keep her 
from it Her pleading look, however, could not 
be mistaken, and surely not resisted, if once seen. 
He altered the tone he was assuming, and spoke 
out plainly at once, with his heart ftdl. 

** I would rather lose two years of life, than 
have to say what I have now to tell you. Forgive 
me, Nesta, all, and I will speak." 

She motioned him to speak, and he went on. 

**You have been told that your mother died 
years ago — ^you remember nothing of her, and 
believed the story for a truth. I have now to 
tell you that it was a falsehood : your mother was 
alive a week ago." 

She pressed her forehead tight, with both her 
hands. 
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Was alive — ^is alive I then bring me to her. 
How can this news be anything but good ? ^ 

*^ Because, dearest, though living, she was dead : 
— ^her reason for years and years has been wander- 
ing. She Uved all her married life in a place 
where such wretched ones are cared for : thither 
your father went just now, and there is the note 
I have received from him, which assures me she 
lies dead." 

" Why tell me all this now ? Why have I been 
kept out of her sight, when I might have loved 
and tended her. Why am I told when all is over 
for ever, and I must not even pray to God for 
her soul, that she has lived so long in need of 
prayer and tending? Tell me more! Oh, tell 
me more ? This is not all." 

** It is the whole that I have power to telL" 

There was a great and solemn pause. At last 
she broke it. 

** If it is all that you are bidden to tell me ; it 
is all that I have a right to ask. Forgive me my 
impatient words: I could not help them. You and 
papa, I know, have acted for the best Do not 
go : in a little while I will come back to you." 

She rose to leave the room and weep alone. 
If he had let her leave him and return, a world 
of trouble would have been spared to both of 
them; but once again the notion that it was 
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his duty to hint dimly at the consequence of 
his revelation^ possessed him like a horrible 
temptation. 

** Stay bat one moment : as he may return at 
any time^ we must settle how much of this story 
it is our necessary duty to tell Horace." 

For the first tune in the past two years, the 
image of Horace had been absent from Nesta. 
This speech revived it, and brought along with it 
the train of thought that was to be eitpected. 

** Of course, tell all to him : there is no need 
of anything like secresy or concealment He 
will not love me the less because my mother was 
unfortunate; unless " 

The awful truth flashed pn her at once : she 
saw that the disease that cursed her mother 
might attach to her-the child might inherit the 
legacy of weakness and malady from the mother; or 
even if she were spared, the child that she should ' 
bear might perpetuate the sufferings for genera- 
tions. Like a Kghtning- flash which reveals for 
a moment with vivid exactness every feature and 
detaa of some stormy scene, so this one word of 
Camden's opened to her the terrors of her position ; 
and with the suffering, the way to escape it: 
the only way of escaping ever — ^by doing our 
duty with steadfast heart. She saw it and hurried 
back from the door. 
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In a moment she was kneeling at his feet; 
her face looking into his face, her eyes looking 
into his eyes. The sunshine that had brightened 
the room so often, when those twain sat reading 
in happy days, rested now like a halo and a 
glory upon golden hair and gray head together* 
It was her time of severest anguish; and he 
felt, with a feeling quite akin to satisfaction, 
that then at least she had clung for help to 
him; that he, and not Horace, had been ap- 
pealed to by the pleading of those irresistible 
eyes. He did not even seek to raise her up: 
it was so sweet to believe that she trusted him, 
and he could not, he dared not break the charm. 

One white narrow hand was laid on his, her 
hair like a fount of gold overflowed his knees; 
the soft bosom throbbed and trembled, the heart 
was pulsing in loud uneven beats. Yet, for a 
moment he was lost to all her sufferings, in a 
kind of joyous dream. He looked down at her : 
she was clinging to him as the protector. Oh, 
let her trust and cUng to him for ever. 

In that brief time, while he was in a mind- 
Paradise, she had passed through a world of 
eager thought. She had seen the ftill bearing 
of his words : she had recognised the duty they 
recalled. If her mother was stricken with insanity, 
she, perhaps, would be the inheritress of the 
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plague^ and might transmit it to the child she bore 
to Horace. She must not risk this, on any grounds^ 
assuredly. And therefore she must strive to 
cease to love him with the love that ties the woman 
to the husband. And further^ she thought, that 
if those words of Camden put her in mind of 
this duty and necessity, she must thank him, and 
beg that he would help her in the trial that God 
bad set for her to bear. 

All this passed in one swift moment through 
her brain; and in the next she rose and spoke, 
almost composedly. 

**Yes, godpapa, I see my duty now; and by 
the help of God I hope to do it : I did not know 
it all at first, so suddenly ; but now I see it plain. 
Oh, thank you, thank youl" she put her hands 
in his, and kissed his forehead. " I cannot speak 
much now. Pray for me: trust me. I will be your 
true daughter after all." 

Oh, what a deep rebuke was in those words 1 
She gave him credit for every generous motive 
at the most imgenerous moment of his life. She 
heaped confidence on confidence upon him, when 
his inmost heart convicted Mm of treachery. 

" We must try to break it gently to " she 

could not say the name, but he understood her. 
**He will be very sorry at first; but we must 
break it to him, and then in time he will, I hope. 
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forget it Now let me write to tell papa I know 
alL To think that he has borne this grief about 
without allowing me to share the weight of it 1 " 

She rose to leave him^ even smiling through 
her tears; "an April in her eyes," as poets say; 
but deep and dark, and not to pass away : Winter 
with all its anger in her heart 

Camden could bear no more. He had expected 
to find a generous sorrow; he had not for a 
moment hoped to find such heroism. She had 
indeed covered him with shame, and he felt 
it He had come to take advantage of her 
trouble, with self-seeking and j&aud in his right 
hand : he had come to betray both her and 
Horace; and now to find her trusting, loving, 
grateful to him! He could not bear to think 
on what he was. He felt a mighty rage against 
his selfishness : he became at once again the true- 
hearted man, and never more changed afterwards^ 
all his life through. 

** Oh, Nesta, listen to me. It is I who ought to 
kneel, to pray, to worship you. I always have 
been frank, and still will be so. My motive was 
not what you think. This must not stop your 
happiness, and Horace's: he will not bear it: I 
will never bear it This malady does not descend 
invariably. Besides, shall all your youth and 
life be blighted by such a martyrdom of love ? 
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It has been thoughtless, wrongs unkind to tell you, 
until the marriage was complete. I have not been 
single-minded in this matter. But you can for-; 
give me anything> and you will forgive me;" 

She started at the wild tone and substance 
of the words; but in their indistinctness she 
gathered, with the far-glancing wit of woman-^ 
hood, a pretty just impression of the trutL 
From certain looks and words of Camden, she 
femcied that he did not value Horace quite as she 
did: she detected, by an instinctiye apprehension, 
that Camden was not unembarrassed, as he was 
wont to be. He saw that her duty was not to 
marry, and he was not sorry that, even at any sacri- 
fice, the marriage with his nephew was stopped. 
This idea was conveyed to her she scarcely knew 
how ; and though she never for a moment in her 
life imagined that he felt towards her as a lover, 
she noticed the change in his manner, compared 
with his old open-hearted generous tone. She 
heard his self-accusations, and remembered them. 

But it was enough that he sought her pity. She 
thanked him: she begged for his prayers. He could 
only pour out sentence after sentence, assuring her 
of his loyalty to her interests, and begging pardon 
for something she hardly understood. She could 
collect from his emotion, that he had objected 
to Horace as her lover; that he ceased to object, 
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now: that he had entertained a hope and plan 
which he ceased to entertain, and that this hope 
and plan he regarded with self-reproach, and 
almost shame. If the vanity that every woman 
possesses gave her a glimpse of the real state 
of things: if she went one step Airther in dis- 
cernment, and saw that he loved her himself; she 
thrust the notion out, and felt angry, as though to 
be loved by him was an honour not for woman. 
For the present, the thick coming sorrows — the 
tidings of her mother's life and death — -the 
necessity of writing to her father to assure him of 
her sympathy and affection : all these were enough 
to occupy her; and she set about composing 
herself for duty. Long afterwards when she 
revolved this interview, and connected it with 
certain words and glances, she believed that her 
good godfather had resigned for Horace many 
a golden dream ; . and that he had educated, 
watched, and tended her with hopes that were 
dearer and more personaL As it was, he named 
the matter but once again : the one selfish hope of 
a life was resigned without making more ado ; and 
he went out from the scene of his heart-struggle 
too meek and full of self-condemnation to feel 
that he had come off the conqueror. 

Without daring to look at her again, he 
went out of the room, so bright with sun- 
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shine^ that it hardly seemed the chamber of a 
mourner. 

Nesta stood awhile alone^ quite self-controlled ; 
but then the strong exertion of her will, that 
had nerved her to bear the awful revelation, gave 
way, and melted feebly and despairingly into a 
storm of inconsolable tears. 

And then, after long prayer, she rose from 
her knees beside her little bed, looked out with 
her hot eyes upon the sky so grey and peaceftd ; 
not as she had ever looked at it before — to deck 
it with all the flowers of poetry and fancy, but as 
if she looked upon an old and unchanged friend, 
whose familiar smile consoled her. And then she 
resolved to write the cruel sentence, that exiled 
Hope and Love for evermore. She took the 
pen and wrote a line or two, in a hand that 
wavered and faltered; but the words seemed 
too unkind, and she tore them, and wrote once 
more ; but now the language was far too vague, 
and hid the thing she would say, in her anxiety 
to break it tenderly ; and then she essayed, and 
succeeded. Words few and poor enough; but 
telling the unkind truth so that none could miss 
its meaiiing, or (as she thought) the sorrow 
of the broken-hearted writer. 

She prayed to be spared any farther meeting, 
for that her heart had no strength yet She must 
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not see him again^ and he must not come to her. 
She loved him, her heart alone knew how fervently. 
She would evermore pray for him with tears. 
She should hear of his welfare in the world 
with a wife's joy and thanksgiving; but the 
hope that both had fostered was not to be re- 
kindled any more : the words they had spoken in 
the old church were cancelled and meaningless 
now I It was no fault of either : his nobleness 
and kind-hearted affection would never be for- 
gotten by her; but she was never to be his wife, 
and he must forget her. 

So she sealed the note with a seal he had given 
her, shedding many tears, and put it on Camden's 
table ; and then knelt down again in silence with 
her hands folded over her face. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

HoBAGE fished the upper and lower pools satis- 
factorily ; dined at Dryover off the trout that he 
had taken ; went to see a great cascade — ^the neigh- 
bourhood's lion ; smoked an almost fabulous quan- 
tity of tobacco ; got bored beyond all bounds by 
S. P. G., and then returned by early train to 
Mapleblade. 

His first glance was, of course, to Nesta's parlour: 
the window was as usual open, but he saw she was 
not in the room herself. He went home to seek 
his uncle Camden, and found Mrs. Applebee in a 
state of gloom and mystery. The rector was gone 
away ** all on a suddent," and " Miss Nessy, poor 
dear, was quite lonesome at the Rectory ; and Mr. 
Camden was as silent as if he had seen a ghost, and 
had been walking about in the garden for an hour 
like ^ a lutanic :' but it was no use talking, and 
Mr. Horace had not had any breakfast, and must 
have some cold pigeon-pie and then go and cheer 
up master." To all these propositions Horace 
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yielded; adding to the pie large draughts of home- 
brewed ale^ and finishing the repast as usual with 
his meerschaum. He was engaged with this 
beside the Sun Dial^ when the housekeeper put 
into his hand a note from Nesta, blotched with 
tears. 

He tore it open with a smile and a self-satisfied 
sparkle of the eye, to think that such fair hands 
should pen kind words to greet him, and read 
the news that broke his hopes at a stroke: that 
she rejected him — refused to see him — ^without 
reason assigned — for no fault of his. 

He was silent 

Then at once an instinct compelled him to take 
his troubles, whatever they were, to the kind 
counsellor. He ran at once upstairs to Camden's 
room. The door was locked and bolted. He 
knocked and called. There was no answer. If 
he could but have looked in upon his uncle, he 
would have found him on his knees before the 
Bible, praying for pardon for one short moment of 
disloyalty to him. So occupied, Camden hardly 
heard the voice. -Horace waited. Then a quick 
suspicion, connecting like an electric shock each 
word and gesture that bore on the one sub- 
ject, rose within him. Nesta had refused him: 
Camden shunned him. The careless phrases of 
Lorraine and Vernal came to his mind, and 
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Seemed to link the whole. He was betrayed! 
The confidence of a life was shattered — ^gone 1 

He went down those stairs with a load upon him 
that seemed to sufibcate him. A door that was 
not usually open attracted his notice. It belonged 
to a sort of retiring-room connected with the 
library — ^a room in which his uncle had often sat of 
late. What was there in it that made him start ? 
A strange confirmation of his horrible suspicion. 
The ill-starred portrait of Nesta as the " Wood 
Nymph." He had been unable to extract from 
Gerard what had become of it, and now he found 
it in a private room of Camden's. His uncle kept 
this secretly : to feed his eyes upon, perhaps. He 
went out into the air, trampling the flowers under 
foot, and crushing the letter in his hand. 

The truth was told. Camden loved Nesta, and 
she loved Camden. He had thought of it before, 
and now he knew it. But why the coquetry and 
encouragement ? Why wait until his afiection was 
secured, to declare a preference she must have 
held and known these many months ? He did not 
stop to reason or to argue ; had he done so, I verily 
believe his common-sense would have shut the 
notion out as quite impossible. But leaping to 
conclusions with headlong haste, he saw only 
treachery, plot, and foul unkindness. 

He paced about awhile before the windows; 
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then resolved to leave the house awhile and calm 
himself; but first to write a note to the dear 
traitress. He scrawled a Une imploring one last 
interview, and thrust it into the servant's hand to 
take to her ; then leapt the fence that hedged the 
flower garden and wandered out amongst the trees 
to wait and ponder. He flung himself on the 
ground and tore up the grass in handfuls ; feeling 
his hot brow every moment, and thinking a hundred 
wild and guilty thoughts. 

The case that Rage and Passion made was clear : 
there was no flaw in it The verdict was against 
poor Nesta ; though it broke the judge's heart to 
pass the sentence, for in this case the judge himself 
must be the sufierer: the banishment — ^the ruin 
must be his. It is wonderful what a world of 
specious argument may be found to favour any 
given notion : if you pick facts and join them at 
your pleasure, you may make the wildest theories 
seem feasible. Camden several times had praised 
poor Nesta's beauty: he had once, when she 
was reading, sketched her profile. Of late, the 
Rector had looked at Horace less favourably. Of 
course Camden's would be the better worldly 
match; and, in Horace's present mood, he gave no 
credit to any one for good or honourable motives. 
The. irksome restraint of the " tacit compact," 
recurred to him; the slight quarrel of a week 
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ago seemed like a preparation artfully made 
to bring about disunion. Besides (and here his 
conscience would speak out) he had not lived the 
life he ought of late in Oxford : he was not worthy 
of such a priceless treasure as Nesta's love^ and this 
was justice — justice. He did not take his fate 
with resignation : he did not cease to feel a burning 
hate at the advantage taken of his absence, and the 
cowardice of Camden's marked avoidance; but still 
he did not feel himself quite innocent Though vain 
and full of anger and hot blood, he had not lost all 
sensible measure of things: he had not lost the 
habit of respect for the guardian and counsellor 
of years. He was not transformed from his real 
character of an impulse-governed English boy 
into an Italian monster of jealousy. He was dis- 
appointed, and cast down by his disappointment; 
his faith in other men's honesty was shaken, and 
he was inclined to rage a little about hypocrisy. 
But that good habit of looking inwards — of seeing 
how far we ourselves are right or wrong — did not 
forsake him, even in that terrible day of conflict 
And there (in his own breast I mean) he saw such 
selfishness and recklessness, such traces of foolish 
vanity and coarseness, that he felt as if he were 
taken out of the way of committing a profanation, 
when he was prevented from marrying one so 
much above him. He was sorrowful, and the 
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sorrow made his heart better ; he was humiliated 
by the insight into human character^ as illustrated 
in a fair view of Horace Clifden. 

Granting that Camden's was the conduct of 
a scoundrel (and he was not in the humour to 
mince language) his uncle had at least a certain 
quality and tone that made him fifty times fitter 
than he was for the husband of the woman he had 
been dreaming of. He admitted it; though the 
efibrt cost him much : he forced himself to say so 
out loud; and then, when he had brought him- 
self thus far, determined, like a man of genuine 
honesty and courage, to fly from the field when 
fairly beaten, and not trespass on a scene that 
did not need him. If he were wrong, Camden 
might summon him to return ; if he were right, 
as he schooled himself to believe, no place so un- 
safe for him as Mapleblade, where every lane 
reminded him of Nesta's love and loveliness. He 
had passed on that eventful day through a fiimace 
of fiery trial. Disappointment and Distrust joined 
themselves to him, and for a weary while reAised 
to part company. 

For Camden, too, the day had been an im- 
portant one, for he had found himself weak 
where he believed himself strongest, wounded 
where he believed himself invulnerable; so he 
took home his lesson of humility from the experi- 
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ence of his failure in the trial. Horace the 
youth and Camden the greyhead had been 
tempted in their several ways. Horace to do 
injustice to his old guardian^ and believe him a 
self-seeker and home traitor; Camden to play 
false^ and do what the boy thought it a treason 
to attribute to him. And Nesta was "the 
daughter of debate,** " the bride of battles," " the 
taker of men.'* Both were the better for the 
trial ; both had borne it like open-hearted people> 
and learnt more of themselves that day than they 
would have learned in long seasons of rest and 
holiday. But Horace could not yet face Camden : 
he was not cool-headed enough yet to greet with 
open hand the man he had distrusted. So he left 
with the housekeeper a short excuse to his uncle^ 
and hurried once again away &om M apleblade. 

What a change from three hours ago ! What 
a world seemed to be compressed into that time ! 
The castle Hope and Fancy had reared of such 
delicate and glittering architecture was shattered 
and tossed away to ruin, like any other child-built 
house of cards. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A RESOLUTION. 



On the platform of the D Railway Station^ 

clear of Mapleblade^ the scene of all his troubles 
Horace breathed a little freely and looked about 
him. He sat down in the hotel coffee-room^ 
which was fortanately empty, and there began to 
think what was best for him. Since the receipt 
of Nesta's letter, and his suspicion of Camden, he 
seemed to have lived a long time. The transfor- 
mation in his view of life was sudden ; but not 
more sudden than complete. He was changed, 
and felt the change good for him. He had been 
led to look within, and there he found (the dis- 
covery, perhaps, might be made by most of us) 
that he ought to be a much better man than he 
was; and that before he thought of Nesta as 
his wife, it behoved him to do something really 
honourable. This proves he was not quite a 
common man. Nine men out of every ten, under 
the circumstances, would have gone on the credit 
of fair success at college, and laid whole alabaster 
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boxes of flattering unction to their souls to comfort 
them for the ill treatment they received. 

Horace might think that some one else had acted 
wrong; but his ethics assured him that on this 
ground he was right. There were sins, at least of 
omission, on his conscience that he would endea- 
vour to make atonement for by Action: and for 
Action he turned with all his heart to look. He did 
not gnaw his hands, or grind his teeth, or mutter 
deep denunciations. Not a thought presented itself 
to him of revenging the injury done by Camden. 
He was satisfied that, though the means were 
circuitous and unfair, the thing would haply end 
the better for the loved one. And Nesta's happi- 
ness, not his own, was his first object. Camden 
would make **a better husband" than he could 
hope to do. He was wayward, and careless, and 
prodigal. How should he be fit to love and 
cherish that gentle lady as she merited? But 
further, if his uncle were no traitor: if there 
really was a present bar to Nesta's marriage; then 
at least he would approve himself more worthy 
of her. He had long been a mere laggard in the 
race : he felt his thews aud sinews like a giant's, 
and he knew his brain had pith and force as welL 

So, with a little of the spirit of romance (which 
perhaps he owed to Camden's well-worn Spenser), 
he resolved to do his devoir like a man, for God 
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and for fair lady. Chivalry is not quite dead^ 
as Edmund Burke pronounced! Like all good 
things^ it will not perish utterly. The sickly ghost 
of it that some show us in sham tournaments and 
archsBology and old armour, is contemptible and 
pitiful enough ; but the earnest wish to do our 
work rightly, for Love's sake as well as for Duty's, 
will never, I believe, be out of fashion. Horace 
made a vow that day, as resolutely as if he had 
knelt before his arms like " warrior old," that he 
would work some honest work before he died, and 
set about it straightway for her sake. How different 
from his old speculations about a profession I How 
different from the listless mood in which he had 
discussed one vocation and another, was his firm 
purpose now. A most unheroic place to make 
up his mind for life was that shabby hotel coffee* 
room, with its pictures of red-coated huntsmen 
and its horsehair seated sofa Well, never mind : 
the purpose was as good as if ratified in Our 
Lady's Chapel on St Michael's Eve. He would 
do something worth doing, henceforth and at once. 
Out of his writing-case comes the old Colonel's 
letter, offering him a commission in the army if 
he thought fit to take it. He had considered it 
an insufferable bore two months ago, when he 
was living in his happy Fancy Palace. But 
now it seemed the most precious thing he had; 
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and he resolved to seek the fortune it might open 
to himi 

Yes! he would find a vent for all his strong 
exuberance of animal energy. He could not be a 
parson — ^think of S.P.G 1 Besides, if Camden had 
not made up his mind to it, how could he ? He 
could not turn Country Gentleman, and get prizes 
for ** black Polands " and ** silver pencilled Ham- 
burghs.*' He could not be a Doctor and feel 
pulses ; he had not patience or invention enough 
for a bookman. His father's trade should be his, 
to live or die by. He should have devils enough 
to fight in the life he chose, he knew : his old 
foes, self-indulgence, and wine, and vanity, would 
assail him hotly there ; but never mind ! He was 
no Sybarite now: the Clifden whose "wines** 
were the best at St.Caradoc's, the Clifden whose 
bills for perfumery were higher than Lord Scent- 
-water's, and whose cigars cost more than Rouge- 
mont St Blazey's ; this character has made his 
final ** exit," and the actor goes to get ready for 
the next piece : in plain prose, takes a ticket for 
London, and makes a resolution to persecute the 
Horse Guards. 

No sooner was the resolution formed than acted 
on. Horace made up his mind there was not a 
moment to be lost, and that he would away south- 
ward on the instant He felt that he was doing 
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himself injustice if lie delayed to carry out his 
good intentions for a moment. Before he went, 
two letters were to he written. One to Nesta, and 
one to Camden. They cost him a long hour of 
thought to write ; hut when they were once folded, 
sealed, and posted, he felt a sensation something 

• 

like the one that Nesta felt on sending hers to 
him. The relief, when once for all a thing is done 
that conscience and religion hoth conmiend to us, 
exceeds all mental halms or healing unctions that 
Homer has heen imagined to signify hy Nepenthe. 
We give the first letter entirely as he wrote it : — 

** My deab Uncle. d — , Sept. i5th, is—, 

** You knew perhaps hefore I did the pur- 
port of a letter from the Rectory that was put 
into my hands this morning. I shall not write 
down what I felt on reading it, because you can 
guess better than I can write. It made me hurry 
away from Mapleblade, and I never wish to see it 
again. I beHeve, though it has given purpose and 
direction to my life, I never was worthy of her 
whose name I cannot write. God preserve her, for 
your sake, and her father's: for mine^ I could have 
written; but she forbids me. You will hear of me 
next from London. Our conversation beside the 
Sun Dial is not forgotten; it has guided my course 
now. I feel quite angry for all the wild unprofit- 
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able past, and am resolved to set it right, if I am 
able. My father's profession, after all, is the one I 
covet most, and the letter from Colonel Crawford 
quite determines me. Write soon, that I may 
jknow you pardon alL I seem to feel as if I were 
doing right 

" Yours always, 

" Horace." 

The lines he wrote to Nesta are inviolate : they 
told her, I suppose, his altered purposes — they 
might have striven to wake the old chord that 
-was imstmng and out of harmony. It is not 
likely ihey referred to Camden, or touched upon 
the still wakeftd suspicion. They cancelled cer- 
tainly, to her great joy, the request for one more 
kteryiew. No more is known of them. The tiny 
notes that flutter to and &o like Cupid's wings in 
the holiday and summer-time of love, ought surely 
to be closed to alien eyes ; and if those — ^then the 
sad and tear-stained page that poor disconsolate 
hands pen their own condemnation on — ought in 
mercy to be kept like sacred writings, and burned 
at last at a Y estal-guarded Are. 

At all events, he wrote, and rose the better for it. 
Then, as he had no rest, or capability of rest in 
him, started by a train that travelled all night, on 
the same bleak weary road that the good Rector 
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was at the same time trayelling ; but with the goal 
that Horace made his starting post. In the lamp- 
lighted first-class carriage, a slight stir of the 
drowsy passengers was occasioned by the passing 
of the mail to London ; but Mr. Winteringham 
never guessed that it bore away from Mapleblade, 
for a weary while, the man he had just learned 
to think his Nesta's husband. Horace revolved 
a profitless round of dismal thoughts; but by 
the elastic energy of his youth, when the word 
^London' echoed in his ears from the mouths 
of twenty brazen-throated porters, he felt braced 
to do his new work cheerfiilly, let it lie where- 
soever it would. 

His first object, after breakfast, was to seek 
the house of Colonel Crawford. Thence he was 
referred to the United Service, and thither he 
drove at once to find him out. The old man was 
a picture in his way: an inoffensive small-faced 
little man, with an air of unassuming self-posses- 
sion, and the stiffest stock and surtout of his 
regiment. He was seated in an easy reading- 
chair, conversing with a stalwart Indian major, 
and beating the finger of his right hand on 
the palm of his left, as though he were counting 
out his sensible balanced sentences^ He took the 
card that Horace had sent in, finished what he was 
saying before he looked at it, read the name 
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through his eyeglass, and ordered the gentleman 
to be shown into a private room, when he would 
be with him in a quarter of an hour. And with a 
punctuality worthy of his Royal Mistress, in four- 
teen minutes and fifty-nine seconds he was shaking 
Horace by the hand, with a quiet and sincere 
friendliness unmistakeable. The young man's 
wants were easily stated, and frank apologies 
made for the apparent slight cast on the offer two 
months before. Accustomed to read character 
pretty keenly, and especially character between 
twenty-one and thirty, the Colonel guessed the 
cause almost aright; and being the last man in 
the world (as well he might be), to underrate the 
influence of ladies' eyes, he promised Charles 
Clifden's son as much help and interest as his 
father would have wished him to receive. 

Horace dined with the Colonel at his club. 
Before dinner was served he was taken to see the 
lions — the handsome books that the Emperor of 
Russia presented, and the portraits : especially that 
of Sir John Moore. It might have been fancy ; 
but as the little prim man pointed to that picture, 
Horace imagined his voice sounded harsh and 
broken. He was his " old general," he said : that 
was all. But, perhaps there was as much pathos in 
the brief sentence, coming from the frigid passionless 
incarnation of order and discipline^ as there is in 
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the grand prose with which the soldier historian hail 
commemorated the hero's ** austere glory of en- 
durance;" or as there is in those ill-used anapaests 
with which the poet follows him to the grave I 

But a Club-House, especially at 7 o'clock p.m,, 
is not the place for lof^y meditations : waiters are 
busy bringing in the soup, and everybody is hungry. 

A couple of oflScers join the dinner-party, and 
Horace is introduced to them. There were seve- 
ral things he observed about those gentlemen* 
Their talk was the most unassuming thing in the 
world : every opinion was given with diffidence. 
They avoided politics ; they shunned allusions to 
the art military, as an undergraduate does Latin. 
Horace mentioned a portrait just painted of Prince 
Albert: he commented on the Field-Marshal's 
baton which the artist had given him. All the three 
declared they had not known what the painter 
had meant it for, and neither of them had ever 
seen the honourable truncheon^ The one allusion 
to service was made by Colonel Crawford: it 
was a reminiscence of the horrible inconvenience 
he had experienced in George the Third's time — 
in the Peninsula? — no, when waiting at Worm- 
wood Scrubs. 

" Oh, England, thy warriors are a strange race ! " 
thought the fixture soldier. The daily dream of 
every Chasseur and Zouave, the bright reward 
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of battles and sieges, of marches and trench-work, 
the symbol and synonym of success, never enters 
the heads of men who may be called to earn it 
any day, and who have deserved it for the last 
ten years : ay I and richly, too. So much for 
your aspirations for the future: about the past 
you, perhaps, are still more whimsical. You 
moan over the hardships of a review, and grumble 
at it as though it were a martyrdom ; but never 
does a syllable pass your lips about that day 
when you saw the mist disperse at Busaco — about 
the scourge of fire that drove you from St. Sebas- 
tian thrice, in vain-^bout the hand-to-hand fight 
on the oKve-crowned ridge of Talavera — about the 
day when the *^ Old Guard " fell beside the Eagles ! 
Horace was more impressed than by long 
Othello-like narratives ; and prayed to be a good 
soldier in the Great Army: great, though its 
privates never dreamed of batons in their knap- 
sacks : great, though its generals omitted the word 
** glory ** in their despatches. And these thoughts 
kept him from any enjoyment of London gaiety : 
he passed lighted theatres without curiosity. His 
days were occupied, you may well imagine, with 
books and business ; for Colonel Crawford, how- 
ever, routine moved on apace. Horace's matters^ 
were amazingly expedited : his examination was 
satisfactory, his commission signed : he had an 

s 
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interview, never to be forgotten, with the great 
Duke, and found himself Gazetted with a quick- 
ness that surprised him. The day after his name 
appeared, the regiment received orders to sail for 
India as soon as possible. 

*^ You are one of the luckiest divils on the face 
of the earth," said Ensign Donegal, as they took 
a farewell dinner at his club. " I wish fortune 
would sind me such a bit o' luck, jist by way 
of varietee. Pass the claret, me boy; you are 

slower than at St. Caradoc's." 

***** 

On a misty evening, ten days after that quiet 
dinner at the United Service, the knot of watchers 
who collect habitually to see if they can detect 
a glimmer of the Eddystone Light from Plymouth 
Hoe, saw instead the good ship " Invincible " 
glide away and vanish fairy-like in the moonlight 
Horace Clifden stood on the deck with his heart 
in tumult Edmund Crawford sat in his cabin 
with his open Bible. 

Forth you fare gallantly, boy, all youth and 
ardour. But will it be the old story again repeated, 
that ancient story of Expectation and Fulfilment ? 

'* Yo]^th launches on the ocean with a thousand masts, 
Cahn on a rescued hoat the old man drifts to port.*' 

L^t us hope not, for others' sakes as well as 
yours. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PARSON AND THE SCHOLAR. 

The Rector's meeting with Nesta was a sad one. 
He was thankftd that Camden had done his part ; 
and^ strange to saj^ did not seem to anticipate 
that the news would cause a bar to thoughts 
of marriage. He asked, of course, for Horace 
of his uncle, and received an evasive, hurried 
answer ; as Nesta was in the room and looking 
tearfol. Towards evening. Camden came to sit 
and talk; and then, when the two were left 
together (for that night there was no music as 
of old), Camden brought himself, with many a 
pang and struggle, to tell the real events of 
the past days. They were sad days enough to 
him: a pleasant thought of his, that had grown 
quite a pet nursling, proven to be a wicked 
treacherous thing, that for his soul's health he 
must cast away as foul and dangerous. And then 
the man who was to him as a son, bankrupt in 
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affection5 self-banished from home, to fight life's 
battle I But, as the Rector ought to know the 
stoiy, of course it was his dutj to tell it him, 
and without any fear or favour : as it behoved an 
honest gentleman, he told it. 

**I did as your letter ordered me; before I 
received it an hour she knew that she had just 
lost her mother, and that that mother died in a 
madhouse. So much I know, and so much I told; 
but on my mention of Horace's name, she seemed 
like lightning to catch at a new duty, which this 
discovery of mine revealed. She saw in a moment 
that Ae curse of insanity hung about her 
mother, it might be transmitted to her, and that 
if not to herself, it would, in all human likelihood, 
attach to the child she bore to Horace. She 
begged me on her knees to pray for her, that 
strength might be given her to do what God 
tod Duty told her must be done; and like a 
brave heart she would not rest or pause until 
she refused Horace her hand, and consigned all 
the past to such forgetfulness as her poor heart 
could conjure up to wrap it in. I do not 
know how Horace bore the tidings. He must 
have been unlike the man I think he is, to bear 
them otherwise than well and nobly. He tried 
to see me, I am told, but could not find me: 
(for really I was praying for both my chUdren. 
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and did not hear his knock or know his voice) 
and now he is gone away, I know not whither. 
But my mind is sure, Charles WInteringham, as 
sure as of Another Life hereafter, that he will 
not do any unworthy, godless thing; so I have 
sent none to look for him : but rest assured that 
he will come again; for though he goes forth 
weeping, he goes forth bearing good seed with 
him, that must yield sheaves of blessing rich and 
plentiful I" 

The poor Parson, who was now in his turn 
finding after many days the bread of consolation 
that he had cast upon the waters oftentimes, 
pressed Camden's hand. 

"And your heart tells you, I am sure, that 
she is doing right. You did not guess, and in 
all the distraction of that death-bed it is not 
to be wondered at, what would be the effect of 
the news I had to tell to her. I cannot say that 
I did not foresee it; and it has brought its 
lesson to me as well as to them: which after I 
am dead you will understand more perfectly. 
But now we must acknowledge that she, though 
a little one and weak, has taught us the same 
grand lesson that in the days of old, which I 
read of in my books, valiant maidens taught grey- 
headed priests and senators, when the Church 
of Christ required the blood of martyrs." The 
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tone of solemn thought and faithful trust that he 
spoke these words in^ would have excused to men 
whose habit of thought was more new-fashioned 
than the Rector's, the old-world pedantry that 
clothed good doctrine. But for some reason he 
seemed abstracted while he listened, and at last 
walked up and down the room uneasily. After 
awhile he spoke. *^ Yes, Camden Lyde, she has 
done right; and your dear boy will never, I 
believe, cause you to blush for him. There is a 
great deal that might be better away: he is 
vain, as all young men are, and has been idle and 
self-pleasing; but he has kept himself from the 
sin that defiles body and soul both, which these 
times make light of, to their shame ; and question- 
less he will be better for his chastisement But 
yet I feel that I have done you wrong: this 
might have been revealed to both five years 
ago. We might have foreseen how they would 
grow up: I might have told this plainly, and 
saved all." 

This was not spoken at all self-reproachfuUy, 
but rather as though the " telling " would have 
been wrong; and Camden listened for him to 
make his meaning plainer. 

"You will be here half an hour hence," he 
said ; " by that time I may be able to say some- 
thing that may throw light on a place which is 
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now dark: very dark." The Rector went out 
repeating in a bewildered way ** very dark," and 
Camden waited in the twilight He heard his 
old firiend's steps overhead, walking regulai'ly to 
and fro in anxious thought. Then presently the 
measured foot-fall stopped and Camden fancied 
his firiend was kneeling down at prayer. There 
were now, alas I no cheerfiil occupations going 
forward, as of old ; and the lights were not rang 
for; and the room grew almost dark before the 

Hector returned. 

* * * • • 

At last he came. Quietly he took his seat 
beside Camden. It was lucky that the deepen- 
ing twilight hid the working of his face. 

**It is time to tell you more than you know 
already. I have taken counsel with myself upon 
my knees, and believe that, without dishonour to 
any, I may reveal the truth. Both the interests 
of your nephew and Nesta demand this of me." 

*^ My dear friend, if you have any trust to re- 
pose, or any secret that concerns your daughter, 
commit it to some one else, not to me." 

It seemed indeed, that poor Camden's self- 
reliance was gone; for he spoke in a saddened 
tone, like one disheartened. 

*^ To you, and you alone of living men, Camden 
Lyde," said the Rector, ** do I commit this secret 
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(soon to be public enough, thank Ood) conoenung 
her whom you believe my daughter." 

'* Believe I "" 

*' Yes, my Mend : the man you have been most 
intimate with for fifteen years has had a secret 
even from you. Nesta is not my daughter ; nor 
the child of that poor stricken woman whom I 
have lost" 

** Great Gk)d be praised I " 

** Stay ! If that ban is taken off, it only gives 
place to one as full of shame, if not of danger. 
Her mother, my Giulia's sister, was deceived as 
basely as woman could be; but the world does not 
listen to such excuses: enough for it that the 
victim was unfortunate— forsaken. There is little 
difference in its verdict, whatever may be the 
extenuation of the case. She is not a child bom 
inlawfal maxriage: the service of a church sancti- 
fied the rite, but the man she married had a wife 
then living* Now say, shall Nesta know this 
story ? " 

Camden now drank in every word, with his 
attention on a strain : he hid his face in his hand 
and pressed it close. How terrible an alternative 
it seemed, that the curse of hereditary insanity, 
or the shame of unlawftd love, must attach to 
that tender one for ever. Oh, what would he 
not have given to take her to himself, and let 
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'' I am (jod's minister, indeed, CSamden Lyde; 
bat you are teaching me my duty, now, as always. 
She shall never know this shame, unless yon 
wish." 

**Yes, I believe," said Camden slowly, **thi8 
is doing right. The selfnsame impulse that told 
Horace the first barrier, would tell him the whole 
truth again. And who could make those lips speak 
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sacli a history ? I almost dread the thought ; but 
might not the intelligence of her mother's shame 
bring about the fate she dreaded when she made 
her great sacrifice ? Might not the agonj of the 
true discovery peril her reason ? " 

** With God I leave the unravelling : His will 
be done ! Our council has its ending." 

" Yes, Charles, we shall not repent this : and 
much speaking will not make us more certain of 
it. We both are in need of rest, and of our 
Bibles : that hand of yours is fever-hot, and your 
pulse angry. We must be well in body, and 
calm in mind, to do the consoler's work: you 
know, she will need it of us." 

"I obey. This evening is not like the old 
evenings: but yet a load seems gone, now you 
know all. You remember the old St. Caradoc's 
days, when I used to send you to bed at twelve, 
when you were reading for your Fellowship : times 
are changed, and you are prescribing medicine to 
your old doctor." 

He spoke in the same abstracted tone in which 
awhile before he had talked about the darkness, 
and pressed Camden's hand with trembling fingers. 
They went out into the hall, where a lamp was 
lighted, passing a half-open door as they did 

80. 

" She is asleep," said the Rector : " I will 
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not wake her^ but take my look without the usual 
kiss." 

He walked noiselessly into the room. There 
was the bed^ beside which she had knelt in her 
anguish. The Bible was open at her side ; open at 
the 14th chapter of St John's Gospel: that chapter 
whither the sorrower oftenest betakes himself. The 
moonlight (for the harvest moon was rising once 
more over the acacias) shed a halo of brightness 
round the bed, where Nesta slept so peacefully. 
Her face rested in profile on the pillow, her 
hair a little loosened, showed like a coronal of 
fidry gold in the white mysterious light. A 
pallor thence derived, blended with a tint of 
violet, wrapped the bosom, fragrant and white 
as the bell of the lily. One soft moulded arm, 
wearing yet upon its wrist the bracelet Horace 
had clasped there, lay carelessly over the counter- 
pane ; and through the bed-clothes were visible the 
perfect outline of the limbs, even to the tiny foot 
The Rector bent over her lovingly for an instant : 
her father certainly, if love and guardianship be 
a title to the name — ^then pressed his usual kiss 
on the forehead, and stole out 

Camden did not enter that room, of course : as 
the door was opened, he had caught a glimpse 
of the white dress she was not to wear for many 
^ di^y, lying on the floor, and of a little slipper on 
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the gromuL Those innocent eyes of his went no 
fiirther. He shook his head with a quiet air 
of reproof^ for having seen so much; and by 
the time the Rector had come out into the passage^ 
he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



"A TIME TO WEEP." 



Ahd now a long weary waste of time. 

After all, the incidents in our lives (if they be 
ordinary home-keeping lives) are not numerous, 
and take up no great space ; the better part of 
existence is a journey over flat table-land, without 
many colours or much variety to make slow 
hoars seem quick. Dreary even beyond the 
common measure of dulness, like a journey all 
day long with a heavy shadow on sky and earth, 
was the home life in Mapleblade henceforward. 
No Horace : a look of sadness that would not 
away on Nesta's brow: Camden kind as ever, 
but self-distrustful, and humbled withal: the 
Rector more silent and distraught than in the 
days when his grief had been without a sharer. 
One day was so like another, and the habit and 
current of Nesta's thoughts so uniform, as to give 
memory no variety to rest on. The same recur- 
ring reflections on what was done^the same fears 
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and hopes for the lost Horace — the same weary 
conflict, to crush regret for the sacrifice. 

Of the incident which had caused all this, they 
said little : now and then, as they sat together in 
the evening, Nesta felt inclined to ask a question 
about her mother, and to revive the subject both 
had near at heart ; but the Rector's look of pain 
as she approached it, warned her not to intrude 
again on sacred ground, and kept her silent; 
evermore expecting: expecting, for she had not 
heard the whole, she felt. Something must be 
hidden in the mysterious history ; and if indeed 
she knew the whole tragedy, were there not 
a hundred little incidents that, by connecting her 
with her mother more nearly, would at least save 
her from recalling the name with horror ? What 
was her mother like ? How old when she died ? 
Why had she called her child by that quaint 
name? Had she borne a daughter long before 
she was afflicted ? How did the malady begin ? 
Who had tended and visited her, in her long 
living death? These, and many questions else, 
came, over and over again, to her mind. Woman's 
curiosity might have prompted some of them; but 
surely the desire was naturaL There was no 
harm in wishing to find some little points of 
character, some notes of love, or traces of human 
interest, whereupon she might rest. 
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The parasite plant strove to find shelf» branch, 
or any lodgment; but only fonnd a bare shape 
of rock. Mapleblade, dear Mapleblade, its fami- 
liar face was at least as kind as ever, and she grew 
to love it more and more. Thus, when human 
affection loses its object, we find solace in attach- 
ment to the home that we connect with it Utterly 
immteUigible is that habit of flying away from a 
place which has been the scene of sorrow. Stay 
rather, and see how many nnthonght-of conso- 
lations will spring up to beguile your pain: stay 
raflier, and see how the edge of your grief will grow 
blunt, and how Memory will tranquillize and soften 
sorrow ; and how Association will connect all plea- 
sant and beautiful things into a harmony, and how 
Imagination will strew sweet flowers! Fair, white- 
handed consolers These Three! I figure to myself 
their kind and decent ministrations, and make quite 
an allegorical picture ! And as to the rest of the 
world, so to Nesta. Time the Healer brought his 
balms and fit assuagements. Why do they paint 
Time as a churlish weird old man, with the gaunt 
head and the hateful scythe? Surely Mythology 
would do well to make Time a gentle Matron 
with wise and unwrinkled forehead, the oil and 
wine for our wounds in her hand, and Fancy, a 
pretty Flower-Bearer, along with her. Poor con- 
ceits these, but we must amuse the weary journey 

p 
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gomehow; and why not with setting up our 
pleasant images? An old play-writer compares 
Time to " a storm hnrrying us firom our friends.'' 
Alas I it has hurried away Horace, young and 
ardent ; it had hurried away iu a temipestof agpny 
that unfortunate God-stricken mother. 

Nesta watched, not unwilling perhaps— if certain 
marks and brd^en sentences in her Bible, written 
at this date are to be trusted — ^not unwilling for 
the storm to hurry her away too, and bring her 
to the Rest that was prepared. She did not fold 
her hands and sit idle, though: every day saw 
her round of duties done ; she went in and out, 
amongst her poor pensioners, listemng to their 
long rambling stories of bodily ailment, intermixed 
with the querulous murmurs and exaggerations of 
little wrongs which make the life-long tale of such 
poor creatures sad enough: but who can blame 
them ? Some of them liked to see her, come when 
she might; and even those whose first judgment 
was censorious, and who accused her of making 
a plaything of them, now she had given over 
her lovemaking games, were reconciled in tima 
Not at once, though ; for all rustics (except the 
grateful and jocund peasantry of the stage) are 
jealous when their betters ia station are too 
prosperous, or too eagerly bent on gaiety and self 
pleasing. 
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When Nesta looked into her own inner hearty 
she found that the reproof conveyed to her by 
the additional surliness of the country people was 
not altogether unjust Her heart had been in 
a gay ferment^ too Aill of pleasant sights and 
sounds^ these last summer days^ and now she was 
taugiht reflection in the autumn. She had a 
habit of Bible reading, and of attempting to apply 
what she read, and at this time it befel, that she 
came across that verse in the 4th chapter of the 
Book of Esther where it is written: **for none 
might enter into the king's gate clothed with sack- 
clotL" The moral she drew from it was, that 
she had been too much like the wicked king of 
late, and bad opened her mind to little else but 
jivolous fancies and gay imaginations ; and that 
if she had let a grave thought in sometimes, it 
would have been better for her, and she might 
have avoided this present chastisement. But 
whether or no Shashan's Palace was meant to 
teach us that lesson is doubtfid: only it is cer- 
tain that Nesta's mind set that interpretation 
(whether mystical or allegorical she did not dis- 
tinguish) upon the words of the beautiful history. 
The idea made her at least humble of heart, 
and teachable to the lessons of Sorrow — ^that stem 
schoolmistress. 

Horace was gone, and she would strive to make 

F 2 
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herself better : perhaps^ after all^ in the days to 
come^ the obstacle now existmg would be done 
away^ and she would be all the more worthy 
to be his wife. Hope whispered even that: no 
limits can be set to his fantastical promises. She 
yearned, though, above all, to be near her mother's 
last resting place, and to visit it ; as no informa- 
tion, or familiar traits of love and character, had 
ever reached her. She procured, unknown to 
her father, pictures, though very poor ones, of 
the place in which his wife was buried, and longed 
to question him of the whereabouts of the humble 
untended grave. 

So time went on, one day painfully like an- 
other: not because the occupations were alike, 
(for in all hiunan lives which are not raised up by 
some magnificent chance, the even round of toil 
must make all days similar ;) but painful, because 
the train of thought was day after day the same ; 
because poor Mind went round and round, in its 
monotonous prison, ruminating on the same 
bitter pasture. 

Would Horace love another? She was a 
woman, and must be forgiven for thinking of 
that very often. Should she ever see him again ? 
Was this to be the turning tide of her life; 
and was it to go on evermore in the same stream, 
only bearing away other loved ones on its waves ? 
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Was she to lose her father? His face had grown 
pale and his gait more bowed since his trouble. 
She prayed God that this sorrow might be spared 
her I 

And Camden^ kindest of friends^ endeared to 
her mysteriously by that self-reproachful con- 
fession of his^ which she often recalled and as 
often thrust aside: perhaps he had loved her; 
perhaps the long care and sedulous affection of 
his guardianship had some latent hope for its 
cause. Such thoughts as that^ at all events^ 
were of no profit — ^nay they were even sinful; 
for she never could love any one but Horace. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



THE rector's visit TO MEARES. 



The Rector was an altered man. The old cour- 
tesy was almost leaving him : he was sullen^ fond 
of lonely walks^ and growing careless and negligent 
in his once loved church duties. His daughter 
saw it; Camden saw it; the parish saw it; and 
all were sorry at the sight. At last, after a long 
night, (during which Nesta well knew, by the 
sounds in his chamber and the burning light, 
that he took no rest) he started, with an expres- 
sion of resolution on his face, across the Park, 
to the house of the Crawfords. It was seven 
years since he had crossed the park — ^fiftieen 
since he had seen his titled neighbour. Every 
Christmas a dole of food and clothing for the poor 
was sent to him through the steward. With this 
solitary act of benevolence the connection of 
Mapleblade Rectory and the ancient and honour- 
able family of Crawford, begun and ended. Un- 
usual, then, was the Rector's presence on the 
further side of the lodge gates ; and only a strange 
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oonld hsLve brought him thither. It 
the end of November. The strong wind 
buffeted the old man as he dimbed the rising 
ground, and blew a whirlwind of yellow leaves in 
his fiice : a wild fantastic saraband, those hectic 
dancers kept up on the wayward Uast, round and 
round unceasingly. ^ 

He reached the hall gate and was shown into a 
parlour, while the wondering servant took in his 
name. After a short delay he was ushered into a 
bay-windowed room, where Ihe Baronet sat writ- 
ing at a table, with an old fiishioned Indian screen 
behind him. The table was loaded with letters 
and papers, but no books, except two in the blue 
livery of Parliament : it was clear that Sir Philip 
was busy, transacting business of the State. 
We have described the Baronet already, when 
Horace saw him after his accident; the months 
that had passed had not altered him: he was 
the same stem, white-eyebrowed, white-mous- 
tached old man, with the sarcastic lip and pale 
sulphur-coloured eye. 

He rose to greet the Rector as he entered, with 
a precise bow. They exchanged a few commdn- 
places, about the improvement of English Novem- 
bers, the health of the Mapleblade poor, and the 
probable length of the Session, which had done so 
little. Then the conversation broke down: not 
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becaase those too well-read sensible men could not 
have kept it up, but because they felt then: meeting 
was for a different purpose. The Rector began his 
subject, slowly and earnestly. 

** I have come here. Sir Philip, on an ungracious 
errand, I fear; but one that my conscience tells me 
is a necessary and a Ijounden duty." 

" As a man of the world I have an objection to 
people doing unpleasant duties, and with every 
one but yourself, I should suspect a questionable 
second motive," said the Baronet, with the slightest 
imaginable shmg of the shoulders. 

^'I am not a man of the world, perhaps, in 
the sense you mean. Sir Philip, though inheriting 
enough of its vices and vanities, God knows: 
my business here is to urge you to do an act of 
justice— you guess to whom." 

**I do not deny that I anticipate the object 
of the Rector of Mapleblade's visit : when he has 
himself stated it, I will tell him if it is really 
what I forecast." 

** It relates to your daughter Nesta." 

" I was right." 

*^Then perhaps your own heart has pleaded 
her cause: you may have heard the hardships 
of her present position." 

** I hear no village gossip ; half your cottages 
might be burnt down, without my knowing it: 
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ibej are jonr charge, or ' flock/ as it is the fiishion 
to caU them." 

^ I will not discuss that now. Let me recall 
the past: she is your child; not bom in wedlock, 
as I miderstand, but your child stilL At the 
earnest wish of my poor wife, I allowed her to 
be called my daughter: she believes herself to be 
so now. All would have gone on to favour the 
opinion, but my wife, long shut out from the light 
of reason, and the intercourse of men, has died. 
I wished Nesta to be acquainted with the &ct ; 
she has heard it. For some time she has been 
engaged to be married to Mr. Lyde's nephew ; but 
on the receipt of this news, under the impression 
that her mother was stricken widi the curse of 
insanity, she has refused him. You see the object 
of my visit now ?** 

'^ Really," replied the old man, shading his face 
with his hand, ^^ I cannot see how this, piece of 
family romance (beautiftd in itself, I admit) affects 
my interest." 

" Your * interest,' no ! your duty, yes ! Oh yes, 
sir. Is it fair or just to allow her to believe 
that she is debarred from marrying by having 
a maniac mother, when her mother was as sane 
as you or I ? Surely you see. I demand your 
leave to tell the truth and save her." 

** I beg your pardon: there is nothing, I appre- 
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liendj to save her from. You would say^ teU 
the truth; and allow her to marry Mr. Horace 
Cllfden.'' 

**No. I repeat *save her:* she is dying of 
the horrible fear that she may be afflicted like 
her supposed mother. It is indeed a work of 
salvation. For God's sake deliver her, and do 
justice I" 

** My dear Mr. Winteringham, this vehemence— 
Pulpit-appeals, you must be aware, are ^ H^ 
shook his head deprecatingly. 

^I am aware of nothing. I cannot stoop to 
play any part, or temper my words to a fastidious 
palate. You are dooming your own nearest kith 
and kin to death, if you refuse to do this thing, 
and instantly." 

** Let me, in your own excellent words, 'recall 
the past.' Fifteen years ago we settled the business 
here. You received the infant bom of Ginevra 
Frasciatti, your wife's sister, and by consequence 
your niece ; when you exchanged for this Rectory 
your cure on Dartmoor, and came to live at a 
distance from all old scenes, you called her 
daughter: a daughter, I am told, she has been 
in every sense. This lovers' quarrel is no fiur 
pretence for breaking up a sore so long healed 
over. You are misled by feeling. Let it 
end." 
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" Sir Philip Crawford, this is no slight or trivial 
thing, believe me. I am not here to make any 
terms with you — ^to do anything on earth, but 
right my more than child. At any cost of my 
own exposure, shame, contempt, give her her 
due." 

'* Tou do not know what you are asking, sir. 
I have borne thus far from respect to mutual 
memories ; do not provoke me.* 

"lam not afraid of yon or any man," said the 
Rector, who had repeated the Collect for St John's 
Day over several times, as he walked along. *' I 
am not afraid when my cause is as good as it 
is now, and I am pleading for innocence and 
justice. I have, perhaps, erred in countenancing 
this deceit; though, indeed, it grew up almost 
imperceptibly. GKulia always called the babe 
her own child, and I could not bear to undeceive 
her, and tell the whole cruel story. Would that 
she might never know her mother's shame I Nor 
should she, but for this necessity: at least, I 
have your leave to say that my wife was not hw 
mother — to lift up the horror of darkness that 
lies on her, when she thinks of insanity as her 
heritage.'* 

^ No," replied Sir Philip, possessed by a sudden 
evil wish that the girl might die and cease to 
trouble him evermore. " No. CharlesjWintering- 
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ham, as you are a man of honour, I command 
you to stand to the letter of the agreement 
made in this room fifteen years ago : then it 
was engaged between us, that you should never 
obtrude the relationship of this girl upon me— 
never mention it What may be the reason for 
xnj silence, you do not know. It was satisfactory 
enough for you to consign the matter to rest then, 
and you were not anzious to attach the stigma of 
her birth to the child of my young folly. She will 
not thank you. Believe me, you will do a kind- 
ness to no one by doing this — ^least of all to Nesta 
Winteringham herself." 

**I have weighed the alternative well, and 
hideous I know it is ; but it is needful : she has 
imagined herself my daughter, but now that she 
knows what a terrible ban that relationship in- 
volves — ^now that she has given up her love, and 
is sinking away before my eyes, \mder the double 
pang of disappointment and nervous terror lest 
the malady overtake her — I should be con- 
niving at her murder if I did not at all hazards 
remove the fear. She will die, sir, if I do not ; 
and God will require her life at my hands." 

** My dear sir, if she has all the virtues I am 
led to suppose, death itself, as your Sunday lessons 
doubtless assert, will be a gain and a prize to be 
thankful for." 
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He did not, to do him justice^ say this with a 
sceptical sneer, but as if the thing were troubling 
him, and he was uncertain. 

^^For heaven's sake do not speak like that I 
She is pure as the angels, I believe; but it is 
not ours to kill and make aKve: her blood will 
be required of both of us, if she should die with 
this horrid fear upon her, when a word of ours 
—of yours — ^will lift it up." 

** You must excuse my being a little sceptical : 
it really is too much to trouble a man at my 
time of life with the story of a gitl dying for 
love ; and if that girl happens to be his illegiti- 
mate daughter, with all the disagreeable associa- 
tions connected with the name, I must say the 
subject is not rendered more interesting: is it 
quite in the best taste to revive it?" 

The tone was affected, and palpably so. The 
Rector listened with pain imspeakable. It was 
clear Sir Philip was hardening his heart, and 
ensconcing himself in fngidity and cynicism. He 
resolved upon a " Last Appeal," and a very un- 
lucky one he chose ; for, like all generous people, 
he said what was most painful to himself, and 
made a frank acknowledgment of error. By this 
he gave his opponent a handle, for the Baronet 
was too far advanced in the wrong to be in any 
way scrupulous or delicate. 
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**I have regretted every day of my life the 
pirticipation m thia mystery and intrigue: for 
God's sake give me leave to atone for a &alt 
imented of years eisio. I am in your power. I 
Tnot bid., jl., ^ in L^ M 
this child, until you absolve me &om my promise. 
I implore you to absolve me now." 

" I will not recall — ^it would hardly be generous 
to mention — ^the recompense you received for your 
secresy; but remember, sir, your part was not 
gratuitous." 

^^ I have not denied my share of shame. 
Sir Philip Crawford; but remember, *the re- 
muneration,' if you will word it so, was no 
part of the compact The gift of this living 
of Mapleblade followed on my undertaking to 
bring up my niece ; and, in the hope of keying 
her before your notice for her own benefit, I 
accepted it" 

** Your debts at college were heavy, and were 
paid at that time, I think." 

" They were ; but though I inquired care- 
fully, I do not know by whom. If by your 
means (and this I never suspected) God forgive 
me for having accepted, even unconsciously, 
money which was the wages of falsehood." 

^^ I do not say who paid them ; but the circum- 
stance, in the judgment of unprejudiced men. 
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would tell against you.'' His voice grew harsher 
every moment. 

'^ I am not angry : I am too much in earnest in 
one cause, to give way to other thoughts, save most 
himiiliating ones. Never mind what I have done 
or suffered; it amounts to calling a niece a daughter 
— ^nothing more : and this to conceal a shame she 
owed to you. This untoward fortune compels 
the disclosure of what, at another time, I should 
have gladly hidden. It is pang enough to find out 
that she can never recall a mother's name without 
tears; but better that, than to connect it with the 
horror and curse that she does now." 

**I do not care whether it be more or less 
galling to her sensibilities to call a mad woman or a 
prostitute her mother," retorted Crawford, hissing 
out his words between his teeth. ^^ I do not care 
for her or any one ; but rid I must, and will be, 
of this pitiful story. Charles Winteringham, I 
demand that this subject end — ^for ever." 

The Rector was not a courageous man, but the 
cause he was fighting for lent him nerve : he had 
only to summon up to his mind's eye the face of 
the tearM N^sta, and words of earnest remon- 
strance and stem rebuke came to his tongue, 
bravely and pleiitifully. 

'' To abuse a promise exacted unthinkingly is in 
your power. I shall hold this pledge sacred, and 
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will never by connecting your name with Nesta's, 
violate the obligation it implies* I may see her 
sink before my eyes, through the long stages of 
consumption, or I may see her share the fate of 
my Giulia, and die even as she died; but the word 
once given shall not be broken : on you the guilt 
rests, and on you it will avenge itself here or 
hereafter. Though now you close your heart with 
frozen cynicism and ^knowledge of the world,' 
you will regret this, some day, as there is a Grod 
of justice in Heaven." 

After the good man's passion, the clear and 
careftilly pronounced sarcasm of the Baronet was 
audible like a bell in the lull of a storm. 

" Reserve these appeals, my dear sir, for another 
place : they are as inappropriate here as anything 
can be. I am steadfastly purposed — ^if you like 
professional language, I adopt it — ^to refuse your 
request with my last breath." 

He rose from his chair and laid his hand on 
the writing-table, making as though he would 
have an end of the interview. The Rector, who 
was never weary of well doing, hacked on the 
unequal fight. 

** I have done my duty in coming here to-day, 
and I will not yet abandon hope ; though there is 
scanty groimd to build it on, from your words : 
but patient thought is a better counsellor than I — 
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and you are not so unjust as to refuse to think of 
this thing : nay, I am sure you must think of it, 
though you would not Harsh words are pardon- 
able, perhaps, in such a cruel business, and one so 
ftdl of bitterness and shame : we have both said 
what we would willingly unsay. Only leave me 
ground to hope." 

" This is impossible, Mr. Winteringham, and 
your sanguine temper will only defer your dis- 
appointment There is a bar to my acknowledg- 
ing Nesta Winteringham that years of reflection 
will not move: I must apologise, but this conference 
must end." 

The Baronet turned to his letters and his Blue 
Books. ' 

" In a month may I visit you again ? " 

** To-morrow, on any matter but the present" 

The Rector left the room, with a load like lead 
upon his heart. 

AndSirPhiUp? 

There was no sign of relenting on the stern 
dark face. No change came over him, like that 
which passes over the face of the man who 
plays out a troublous part and is glad when 
he feels himself natural again : he went on with 
the task he was employed in — that of examin- 
ing bundles of old letters, laying up some in the 
drawers of his escritoire and tearing others for 

Q 
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the fire. Without a moved muscle or muttered 
word lie pursued his lonely task for an hour or 
more. Then he rose and looked out of the old 
window on the terrace walk^ wrapped in mantling 
mists and vapours of dark November^ and upon 
the rustj old gun-carriages brought home as orna- 
ments by the Crawford who helped to beat De 
Grasse; and upon the ru£9ed forlorn peacock^ 
who sat on the ruin of a balustrade. He walked 
backwards and forwards, and returned to the fire 
with a shudder at the cheerless landscape. ^^ No, 
Edmund," he murmured, ^^ never, never, never." 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



MORE TROUBLE. 



And in the midst of this dreary autmnn, when 
Nesta^ in spite of books^ sank fast^ and was grow- 
ing sick in body as well as mind^ another trouble, 
sent by the All-Merciful for the wisest purpose, 
but sharp when it came, God knows, fell on poor 
Camden Lyde from a fresh quarter. 

He had long lived quite up to, if not beyond his 
income, and once had been obliged to mortgage 
a certain property to pay the heavy bills of Horace 
at Oxford. Then to meet the interest on his 
mortgages, he sought the most paying investments 
for aU his money. The lawyer who managed his 
affairs advised certain securities : he, almost with- 
out thinking, gave consent; and now he was told, 
in stiff and legal phrase, that the heavy interest 
had been a bubble, paid out of the capital to keep 
things going, and that he was on a sudden left 
almost penniless. The day that brought the news 
none ever saw him-the blow was overwhehning. 
He cared little for himself; but when poor Horace 
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was left with notlimg except his pay, and when aU 
his own projects of wide beneficence were nipped 
in the bud, it needed long prayers to enable 
Camden to say " the Lord hath given.** The 
whole habits of a life had to be changed : he 
set about changing them at once. Like the 
hero, who, the day after he had lost his right 
hand, began practising to write with his left, so 
poor Camden, even in the first chill of his loss, 
strove to battle against the storm, and. bear it 
bravely. The inmost cause of sorrow was the 
loss of all the books he had loved so well: he 
could not bear to think of this, it went so hard 
with him. However, in the evening of the day 
that brought the bad news, he went as usual to 
the Rectory, and no one saw that anything had 
troubled him. It was not until Nesta had read 
the chapter in the Bible, and all had knelt in 
family prayers, that he addressed them on the 
subject. His voice was perhaps, if possible, more 
calm than usual. 

" Well, Winteringham, I am about to leave 
you — for some time." 

The Rector did not hear. He spoke again. 

" I have to leave you, Charles, and shall not 
come back again for many a day. My house 
will be sold, and our old circle narrowed more 
closely than it has been : I am ruined." 
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My dear godpapa 1** 
Yes, my pet, quite." 
You are jesting : do not say so.** 
I wish I was: to-day I find that I wake up with 
exactly fifty pounds a year. It is my own folly." 

The Rector could not understand for a long 
whila 

** You cannot be saying this in earnest" 

" I never, I am afraid, spoke more entirely the 
trutL" 

*' But how ? Oh, Camden, you must live with 
US : it never can be right for you to want You 
do not really mean it ; things will get better." 
' "My friend, I thought all that over this 
morning. It never can or will come right: I 
should have seen it if I had given a tithe of 
the attention to the balance-sheet of certain iron 
works that I have given to German treatises 
on ^the silver mines of Laurium;' but I walked 
backwards, and have got a fall. Your sympathy 
comforts me ; but personally, I am ashamed to say, 
I don't feel sorry: a litde honest work will do 
me good." 

In spite of all his Spartan hardihood, they 
saw he felt the loss very much. That night was 
spent in kindly words of sympathy, and neither 
the Rector nor Nesta slept throughout it And so, 
after all, the old hlas^ king was right, and as time 
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and chance came in his day to all^ so they come 
still : " riches are not to men of understanding,'' 
and the world is a jumble of strange accidents. 

So Lorraine might have moralised, so might 
Horace: at least before he went to the stem 
school where he now studies ; but Camden knew 
better, and bowed his head. He had in the 
History of Philosophy rebuked that godless firame 
of mind of the old Ionian who laughs and shrugs 
amid disorder and perplexity; and instead of 
growmg harder and more unpitiful, h^ looked 
first at his own heart, and then around him, and 
saw that he was growing cold and worldly, and 
that ever since his disappointment with Nesta, he 
had worked at his books with pride, and not with 
simple diligence, but to pamper his egotbtical 
complacency. The sudden warning spoke aloud, 
and frightened him; and he prepared to breast 
the storm, and bear the crash of it, praying to 
God that he might not injure any one. But 
though at first he could talk with calmness, the 
parting from all the hopes and cares of years, was 
a very miserable parting. 

He took the letter which announced his calamity 
in his hand, and then went into his chamber, and 
knelt down, thanking God this had not come 
before, and supplicating for strength to bear it to 
the end. Then he went into the dear library^ 
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where Horace's chair and papers were yet as 
he left them, and where the twinkling sunbeam 
darted in, brightening the loaded shelves. Camden 
looked at them with a wildered air, for a moment, 
aknost as nnconscioas as the yine-leaves that 
twisted round the lattice, of the reality of his great 
trouble. He was as one who has stepped suddenly 
into a desert place, and was yet unaccustomed to the 
barrenness. That room revealed to him the full 
scope of his calamity. He saw that he must part 
with his books — the books that it had been his life's 
pleasure to accumulate, volume by volume— -that 
had become part of his daily life : why there was 
not one with the acquisition of which he had not 
some happy memory; with the possession of which 
he had not a hundred happy associations. That 
jfidio Tertullian he had bought with his first college 
prize ; that Benedictine Jerome was full of notes 
in his father's hand, and the Hebrew Bible next it, 
in four bulky volumes, had been his too; its tiny 
neighbour, an Amsterdam Greek Testament, had 
be^i his mother's gift. The lowest shelf, he had 
been fiftieen years filling with every known edition 
o£ Athenaeus, from the Aldine to the Bipont 
And the upper row of Romances, the book of 
Bandoyn, the Roman du Roy Artus, Amadis and 
Layomand — ^how often had the sunshine seamed 
those pages, as they lay open on Horace's knee. 
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Hovr he remembered the emulons bidding that 
made him the possessor of that black letter Lyd- 
gate ; and his first acquaintanceship with Signor 
Guadentio, brightest of Utopians; and his mid- 
night hours lit up by " Gruter's Fax I" Besides 
those filagree-bound Greek gospels, that had been 
bought on the day the Rector lost his wife ; and 
that copy of Austin's City of God which he had 
seen in Nesta's hand the day she told him of 
her love for Horace. Must he lose all these ? 

Alas I he must 

It was a great sacrifice; but noiselessly and 
firmly he determined to make it The purpose 
and delight of years must be surrendered. So 
he mechanically took paper and pencil to catalogue 
the books. For some time he went on with only 
the interruption of a sigh, or a muttered comment, 
thus: 

" Ah ! all these books on coins and medals, 
may fetch a good deal : that Boethius, with wood- 
cuts, my father refiised sixty poimds for, and 
the quarto * OflSces ' by Fust may be worth fifty 
guineas — they are the rarest editions in the library ; 
the ^ Fathers ' I collected for Horace, if he went 
into the Church, but now they may go, and the 
St Maur editions too. I promised the Landino 
Dante to little Nesta: it would not fetch more 
than five pounds, so I may keep it perhaps ; but I 
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did not wish to lose the iBschjlos with Flaxman's 
outlines, for it was Horace's favourite, and the 
only way to make him read the plays. Both may 
be kept, if the Athenaeus goes ; and I shall not 
have much more time for it. Ah, me I thank God 
I have been allowed to bring up the boy so far ! " 

He paused, turning over the leaves of a calf- 
bound volume. 

. "Come, these cantos of chivalry can be well 
spared ; the compilation I once had in mind will 
never be executed : and after all, it is but galva- 
nizing a skeleton, though you hide his bones 
in armour. This edition of Zeller, and all my 
subsidia to the * History of Philosophy,' may as 
well be given up. The collection of pamphlets 
must go too : I bought them of poor Cadrall the 
bookseller, intending only to keep them for him ; 
but he died, and ready mohey was of more use to 
his widow." 

He had by this time gone over the principal 
books, and began calculating their probable prices ; 
but when he had written a little while, and came 
to turn over each well-remembered page with 
sensations so different from the scholar's — ^to scan 
every pencil mark under a favourite passage as a 
blemish that was to be wished away — he sank down 
with his face in his hands trembling. But it 
passed : never, though the trial coming on him in 
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its suddenness was at first more than he could 
bear, was his resolution at all bedimmed : it was 
only the weakness at parting with old friends, not 
any faltering purpose. If it flagged once, the 
last letter from Horace, written on shipboard and 
full of hope and earnest promise, would have 
made him resolute. 

And this was a great sacrifice : for I must needs 
do what he never would -^ show this greatness. 
Camden was not without ambition ; and he gave 
up all hope of the scholar's fame : he abandoned a 
design that he had laboured over and dreamt of 
some twenty years ; he renounced the ease and 
quietude that habit had made almost necessary and 
his age almost pardonable : and this without any 
vaunt or hesitation — without a single soul but him^ 
self knowing there was anything unusual going on. 

And thus silently in the old library of the 
old gray house, he went on with his dreary 
task ; looking, whenever his strength gave way, at 
Horace's open letter or his dead mother's picture^ 
At last it was done, and he found, with thankful- 
ness, that his books would, even if they fetched 
less than might be reasonably expected, enable 
him to meet his liabilities. It was his intention 
to sell the house, and endeavour to find Mrs. 
Applebee an asylum at the Rectory : it appeared 
that he himself must leave Mapleblade, and try to 
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obtain a tator's place* The plan was a dismal one^ 
and the chances of success in it not over probable; 
bat there was no alternative. He thought it best^ 
however^ first to write to his lawyer, and appoint a 
meeting with him for discussing the affair. He 
tried to look as cheerM as usual, that his house- 
keeper might not be distressed before the time. 
After dinner he went out into the garden to 
give the birds Aeir dole of crumbs, and stayed 
there thinking till the twilight closed, when he 
went over to the Rectory to tell his trouble. 
People attempted consolation, and Camden spoke 
in sanguine strain. Hope or no hope, howevei^, 
this was the sum of his meditation — '^ The dear 
old books must go." There was no help for it ; 
so next day he marked them out in lots, and 
calculated prices, and wrote their names in lists 
for London booksellers. It was like parting with 
children old enough to talk: but children who 

Beyer gave a moment's pain. 

* * * * • 

^ Men in paper caps swarmed over the old house. 
A carpet was hung out of the window of that 
sacred book-room: the grass and flowers in the 
garden were trampled down ; one fellow put a 
porter bottle on the Sun-Dial. The rooms had 
all their ftimiture displaced, and looked miserable, 
with the bare walls stained with odd shapes 
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where side-boards and chests of drawers had 
stood; aad the carpetless floors covered with 
wisps of straw. Some of the old fximitare was 
muffled in matting and littered about^ to be cried 
over by Mrs. Applebee, and tumbled over by dirty 
packers. Visitors came to attend the sale^ said, 
made rude speeches ; a red baize pulpit was stuck 
up where poor Camden had given Nesta lessons in 
Tasso ; and a fellow smelling of whisky miscalled 
his favourite authors. In the very temple and 
shrine of taste and scholarship^ you heard the 
penult of Demosthenes made long and that of 
Athenaeus unmercifully short It was horrible; 
and perhaps hurt poor Camden as much as any of 
his more serious blows and crosses : which proves 
one fact most incontestibly — to wit, that he had 
his share of human weakness. 

Oh, Horace 1 you were better ofi^, though in 
the midst of the hungry swords and the volleying 
cannon, than at home, amidst the wreck of hope 
and forttme. 

Camden's plan for the future was soon taken : he 
would go away to some quiet seaside place, wait a 
month or two to arrange his small resources, and 
then apply for some mastership or tutor's place : 
he had old friends in Oxford and in London, and 
he might easily, as he hoped, get some em- 
ployment. It was late to gird himself for life's 
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battle; but he was grateM that he yet had 
health and eyesight ; and he was as hopefol and 
young - hearted as a youth of twenty. His 
clear eyes looked out without fear on a way* that 
was at best a dark and thorny one; thankful 
that he had been able to bring up Horace liberally, 
and thus to do his duty to his dead sister. He 
thought more about the pain it might give his 
nephew, than about any sorrow or shame that he 
should have to suffer. The same self-sacrificing, 
self-forgetful creature. God bless him for his 

gallant heart ! 

* * « * * 

Nesta consoled him, in a himdred little ways : 
saving him trouble, diverting his anxieties, and 
taking upon her painful duties.; he never could 
have borne it all without her. Mrs. Applebee 
was taken in at the Rectory : the old woman had 
endeavoured to force on Camden all her savings in 
the most humble delicate way " for him to keep 
for her." The Maplebladians felt it a general 
calamity : they talked of nothing else ; they met, 
they quarrelled. It was wicked, they said — unjust 
and altogether abominable — for Mr. Camden to go 
away into the south. Why, he had lost his money 
already by those west coimtrymen, and why 
go away and live there, like? there was not a 
Yorkshireman who would not give him "a bit 
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lift" He was not bom amongst them, to be snre, 
bat then he came there '' a gay while sjne/^ and 
was as good as theirs. '^ Why, Sir Philip ought 
to bb ashamed of himself, with no bairns of his 
own, and his hat covering his family, not to come 
forward, and lend a hand to such a gentleman," 
said one. '' Why, Mr. Camden would not take 
a penny from a mortal man," said another. ^I 
used to say, he knew how many split beans made 
fiye; but his ever lending his money to them 
Welsh beggars caps me," said a. third. It was a 
strange affair, and talking would not mend it 
And the Sale is over, and the old house ''To 
Let ;" every needftd thing is done in the village, 

and Camden goes out sadly from his own people. 

* * • * « 

The Rector and Nesta are in the Parsonage 
garden with him. 

It is evening, and he leaves them on the morrow* 
The sunset glow is gilding the old stone eagle, 
and playing on urn and cornice, ledge and 
gable; on the green the school-children are at 
cricket; the greyhounds bounding along in their 
lithe gracefulness. The place looks just as on 
the July evening when Horace shook his hand a 
year away I What has not passed since then? 
All three stand silent; Camden speaks at length: 

'' I shall have a home ere long, please God, of 
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some sort ; and you mast come when I haye, and 
see old god-papa." 

The poor Rector, who feels the parting terribly, 
can only beg him again and again to make his 
home with them. He wished he could ; but shall 
he trust himself in the same house with Nesta ? 
Shall Horace when he comes back (as come he 
will) find anything to revive the old suspicion? 
No: he had rather die a hundred deaths* She 
knows all this, and he too feels she knows it, and 
makes up his mind to go tm&lteringly. Thus 
uncle and nephew both had the same star; and 
like loyal knights went forth obediently for the 
same Queen of Beauty. 

The story passes on to other lands. Let us 
see what Horace is doing in that mysterious 
''palm covered'' realm of India where blood is 
spilling. 
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CHAPTER XXDL 

THE COUNTBT OF THE FIVE BIVEBS. 

The place was a desert ridge of sand-hills. Here 
aiid there were patches of verdurous greeiu 
The peepul and the sheeshum trees grew in knots 
upon these little emerald carpets. But the general 
impression of the scene was waste and barrenness.. 
The herbage was stunted, and only in some places 
dark and rank, where there were tiny wells and 
fountains. To the right were rice fields. The 
hue of the sandy ground wa^ neither red nor 
yellow, but somewhat of the colour of withered 
vine-leaves; this in the far distance passed into 
dark brown, and then, with dusk masses of culti- 
vation intervening, melted into the mountain tints. 
Shot with purple, flecked with white, rose the hill 
shapes, irregular and confused, showing against 
the vault of the hot sky. There is a river not far 
off. Not a thousand people in England have even 
heard the name of it, not a hundred have ever 
given it a second thought ; but before two months 
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had passed^ it was the topic of eyery tongue, 
and the theme of every paper: haply it may one 
day be borne on Clasps and Medals; haply it 
may be blazoned, along with Waterloo, on the 
Standards of brave battalions I 

But there seems to be no thought of battle 
in the figures who now give life to that wild 

picture. 

* * « , * v^ 

At a table spread on the grass, a group of officers 
are eating heartily. Chickens, ale, meat, wine, 
and cheese — a repast entirely English. It is more 
like a pic-nic dinner of a party of happy tourists 
than a meal in a hostile country, with an enemy 
within gunshot of you. Horace is there, with 
bearded face, and the loudest laugh of the party. 
Donegal, erewhile the best bat of St Caradoc's, 
is drawing the cork of a bottle of "Bass" as coolly 
as on the cricket field. 

" This is jolly, me boy, and no mistake; so here 
goes, with my service to you. Don't take all the 
breast of the fowl though, in the mane time, while 
I am labouring for your advantage. Pass the 
cup, Cliff, and give little Murray some: Bass is 
a daity, and no mistake of it." 

So they all drink, and then fall to, more 
heartily. How the fowls and mutton evanished. 
Soul of Apicius, what grand digestions! 

B 
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'^Camping out always reminds me of old Gil 
Bias' immortal crust-soaker. Thank the gods 
we have something save crusts^" says Horace^ as 
he would have spoken in Mapleblade. 

** Oh, to the divil with all book-learning 1 it is 
worse than Saikes ten thousand times. Who has 
got a comer to put this tough old drumstick in. 
All right, Horace me spalpeen, and it's your- 
self that has got a grand appetite. Here, some 
Stilton, Murray," to a pale little lieutenant : "you 
are not half game, me boy," 

" That reminds me of old S. P. G. I wonder 
whatheisdoingnow?" 

"Oh, writin a thunderin discoorse on the 
thanksgiving day they'll be having in the ould 
pounthree for the thrashin well be givin the 
Saikes to-morrow, be shure, darlint" 

" As fine a bull as ever was calved, Paddy." 

"Not so bad as O'Reilly's last night, when 
he wrote home that the Pimjaub was a group of 
seven rivers," said a dull civilian, proud of his 
acquaintance with tongues. 

" Just as a countryman of his said, that the 
ancient Irish Pentarchy consisted of six king- 
doms, bless his heart." 

"Then have some beer, as we used to say 
at Shrewsbury, to cap any remarkable statement," 
said a red-faced Welsh ensign. 
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Let me give you some more pious work to do, 
to make a very old pun. Some more of this ould 
animal?" 

'*No, that fowl's leg is so tough, that I think 
when alive the bird must have served in the 
police force." 

**Itisahen." 

'^ Thfia it must have been a ballet dancer." 

*^Here fa some Lafitte, by Jove ; so fill your 
glasses, boys%* 

'* The Queea-r-God bless her 1 " 

Up go th6 glasses in the air, with the sparkling 
wine in them. But it did not touch a lip save the 
Irishman's. 

** By Jove, that is the assembly I " Though it 
be a good way ofi*, and very faint, all recognise 
the trumpet calL They were on their feet before 
you could say "Limerick." Away with cham- 
pagne bottles. Load pistols, and look to saddle 
girths. The enemy are within a mile of you. 

The word was given to form a line, and advance. 
The cavalry answered it with a cheer. Of all the 
sounds Horace ever heard, he thought that the 
most inspiriting. He was for the first time before 
the enemy. Ere they had proceeded a mile, he 
heard the rattle of their cannonade ; and directly 
after, the shouts behind him that told " the guns 
were coming." Slowly and wearily, by obstinate 

B a 
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bullocks, and weary camels, came up gon after 
gun. Then the rattling chains, and rolling 
wheels, and ringing bugles: the artillery are 
there — and the enemy's fire is not left answerless. 
Behind the guns was Horace's regiment, champing 
and chafing. Every now and then the line is rent. 
The round shot comes into the ranks : it is hard 
work to hold back the eager horses ; but they have 
seen no Sikh banners yet, and must wait for the 
Infantry. 

But time is precious, and they can delay no 
more. The Commander-in-Chiefs Aide-de-camp 
is come with an order. ^^ Advance at a trot, 
and turn the enemy's flank." The dragoons and 
lancers obey ! To Horace, war seemed a splen- 
did thing that day ; on that good horse, with the 
boy-hearted fiiends beside him, and the honour 
and the sense of usefulness. Sentimentality and 
book-learning, away with ye ! Donegal is in the 
^ right after all. That trot which breaks into a 
cianter, that canter which waxes faster and yet 
faster, oh, it is worth a hundred days of pulseless 
inactivity : worth a lifetime in the idle old peace 
coimtry. Horace never seems to have lived at all 
before. There are the enemy : we set up a loud 
cheer, and quicken to a gallop. There is a sudden 
pause: we are ordered to turn, but few hear it. 
The dragoons go on towards the hostile line. 
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Donegal calls out lustily, "To the right, you 
divils." 

For there amongst dates and jungle are the 
Enemy's horsemen-Sikhs in front, and Sikhs in 
flank. Horace heard the order, and saw its 
cause. The space to turn is narrow ; we cannot 
form into a line, and charge: it is an ambush 
devised cunningly. But our men can go threp 
abreast, while the main body hold on their course. 
Some forty wheel. Horace led them. 

Of the next ten minutes, he could have told 
you little. There were a dozen swarthy hands 
clutching at his horse ; there were a dozen swords 
whirling round in his very face ; men slashed at 
him, and his sword,, rose and fell, he never knew 
how often ; yet he has said that three souls went 
to their Maker, and that he sent them to Him. 

But though outnumbered with odds of six to 
one, they did not gain on him. Keeping compact, 
his men fought excellently well. Flesh and blood 
never fought more gallantly : the Enemy flagged, 
the Englishmen grew warmer at it Inferior 
horsemen, inferior swordsmen, inferior in numbers 
— ^the steadier courage of civilization made up for 
alL Men on the ground gashed at the rearing 
horses, and cut their reins. Their swords, with 
edges like razors and the weight of maces, never 
failed when they once descended. But all in 
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vaiiL As saddle after saddle was emptied, almost 
without knowing it, the Sikhs drew back. 

'' They are taking to cover I hurrah, me boys I 
that plucky little divil in chain armour is the 
only fellow that keeps 'em at it" 

The Irishman growled out the words from his 
clenched teeth; and pushed his horse forward. 
In another instant the Sikh was on the ground, 
with head cleft firom brow to beard. But the effect 
was not what Donegal anticipated. The foe was 
madd^ied, not pani^-stricken, and charged more 
furiously. But it was the last charge of despair, 
and they were soon scattered again. Still a dozen 
men gathered under a knot of peepul-trees, and 
determined fo die heroically. The result was the 
usual one. Down went the red-bearded warriors 
one after another, by pistol bullet and sabre cut. 
The horses rolled over on the ground, and crushed 
the life still left out of their riders. We had no 
time to chase the fliers: it had cost too long 
already. Horace was grieved, as he looked to 
see how many were wounded, to recognise the 
Irishman : like Mercutio, he was carried away 
to the surgeons with a jest on his lip. Then 
one glance at the scene of the skirmish, and they 
galloped off to join the regiment. 

** One glance** — ^and quite enough. It was too 
horrible. There lay his servant, as faithful a 
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fellow as ever lived — ^his skull laid bare by a 
sabre cut. In death-grapple he had torn his 
slayer from his horse, and both lay locked to- 
gtdther; the Sikh's brains trampled out by the 
hoofs of the Englishman's charger. A little way 
off, lay two others^ screaming for water, with 
yells and curses. There was an old sergeant, 
lying on his face stark dead. His hand stiU 
grasped something. They forced open the frigid 
fingers, which clutched the medal he had won 
at Waterloo. One brave fellow, a good way 
from the rest, had four Sikh bodies round him, 
and every one with wpunds of the same sort 
The man had. had a reputation for his splendid 
swordmanship, and died deserving it. Horace 
felt sick, his throat was parched. He heard a 
stream gurgling at no great distance: drink 
of it he must, and give to that wounded wretch. 
He hastened to it : it ran with blood. 

But the day draws in, and they ride away. 
Before long there is smoke to guide them ; and 
the boom of the heavy guns. Horace sees his 
commanding officer, who is now a general, and 
reports his work. ^^ Quiet Crawford " has been 
all anxiety about him. He does not say so, but 
Horace is sure of it. ^* The enemy are in great 
force," he hears. 

What follows is the often told tale of a strong 
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position carried by bayonets* Horace arrived too 
late to describe the tactics of the fight There 
was the densest smoke he was ever wrapped in to 
the right and to the left of him. The cavaby 
skirmish just done was^ strange to say^ the more 
abiding recollection. This great fight, that he 
entered on late, seemed a confusion and a phantas- 
magoria. Every scarred and livid face on the 
morning's field was charactered in his mind until 
his death day; but the wider spread scene was 
the less impressive one : he hardly believed, 
when he recalled it afterwards, that he had fought, 
and helped to win, the fight at Moodkee — bloody 
prologue to a story written in blood. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



GLORIOUS WAR. 



In his tent, quiet and soldier-like, sits Ednrnnd 
Crawford, just as calm as though in his room 
at the United Service; though he has been in 
a deadly battle to-day, and has helped to gain a 
Victory : for it is the evening after this well won 
fight of Moodkee. Before him a dusty messenger 
is waiting with a blood-red letter ba^^. News of 
importance-of yet greater dangeS and more 
subtle intrigues. He waves him away, and sends 
for his Aide-de-camp. Cli£ien enters. 

**We shall march to-morrow," he says, and 
early. " There will be a fight. I want to speak 
of it'' 

His voice was graver than usual, and his manner 
different. 

" I may not see you again — at least, in private, 
Clifden : it will be a victory, I trust ; but it must 
be a diflScult one. I£ I fall, will you do two com- 
missions for me ? " 

Horace's eyes were full of tears, and he was not 
ashamed of them. 
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^' First, my horse Rinaldo, he must not be shot. 
Horace, will you take care of him for me ? ** 

''IwilL'' 

" Secondly, take this packet to Sir Philip Craw- 
fcrf, »J bother, witff^L o™ W.Ve h 
into his hand. Do you undertake these things ? " 

"If lUve." 

He opened the pocket of a Cachmere penbox 
and put the papers into it. " Tou Mdll find all 
here : I tthall now have no anxiety. Say your 
prayers and get a good sleep, boy ; we march at 
tanrise.'' 

Horace saw the old man wished for solitude, 
and Idft him. There was something in his splendid 
calmness quite indescribable, and the two dreadM 
days that followed did not destroy the memory of 
it. Horace went out amongst the busy tents, but 
he could not banish the sensation. 

He night was cold and cloudy. The camp 
comparatively silent. Horace turned to look after 
the old St. Caradoc's man. But he had been 
taken into the fort with the rest of the wounded. 
He lingered looking at the scene before him. It 
was a strange one, not at all formidable: from 
a knot of date-trees on a rismg ground, he got a 
good view of it There were the regular lines of 
tents, and the groups of camels and herds of gun 
bullocks. Sentinels and flashing watch-fires, and 
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artillery, and laden baggage-waggons. The horrible 
accidents of war all out of sight An army re- 
covered from the fight of two days ago, and ready 
to fight to-morrow. 

^ Who is there ? ** 
Murray." 

All rightr-Clifden." 
Doing contemplation, old fellow ? " 

The Scotch lieutenant takes his arm. ^^ A hard 
grind to come," says he. "Those blackguards 
don't fight like savages : they have French amongst 
them, and then- infantry are managed splendidly. 
We shall beat them ; but not so easily as the men 
fancy : what is your notion ? " 

^*The same as yours. Have you seen the 
General ? He is Ippking awful." 

"Yes. I wonder if he is friends with his 
brother yet ? " 

Horace starts. *^ Do you know that story then ?" 

" Yes, all the world does. Sir Philip, the great 
Parliament man and baronet, hates Sir Edmund, 
the great general: he has tried to injure him 
twenty times, they say ; but rumours always ex- 
aggerate." 

A most extraordinary thought glanced into 
Horace's head. It was gone, I own, in a moment, 
almost before he was conscious of it: he felt 
sorry to have saved the life of his General's 
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enemy. Edmund Crawford was his hero, and 
he verily worshipped him. 

'* You don't know the cause of the quarrel," he 
said, for lack of something better to say. 

Murray played with the ring on his white 
Kttle finger— a ring with beautiful hair in it. 

" The cause?" said he. " Oh, a woman," and 
vanished under his tent-curtain. 

Horace passed the General's quarters, as he 
went to his own. He was not asleep, in spite 
of his counsel, for a light was burning. Not far 
off were picketed his horses, with native groups, 
basin-carriers, and chibouk « bearers. In the 
crowd he observed the arching neck of * Rinaldo,' 
the bay. Close to the horse he saw some one 
moving, and stepped aside, half fearing treachery. 
He heard the short, happy neigh of a steed, as 
he recognises his master, followed by a sigh 
that seemed to rend the heart that uttered it, so 
long drawn was it, and so melancholy. Then a 
man glided past, and was saluted by the sen- 
tinel. He entered and showed a dark shadow 
on the illuminated canvas. The outline was 
that of General Edmund : there was no mistaking 
him. 

Strange fancy I Strange affection I The Aide- 
de-camp could hardly sleep for thinking of it. 
That horse had been always a favourite. The 
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General had bought it years back in Italy ; and 
a lady with whom he had read the "Geru- 

salemme/' had named the steed Rinaldo. 

# # # # # 

It was the twenty-first of December eighteen 
forty-five. The morning had not fiashed yet 
upon the mountains: purple and shadowy rose 
their vulture-haunted crags. The English army 
were all astir, ready to move. A twelve mile 
march, and then — the enemy. They had fought 
one battle two days before, but the worst re- 
mained. All over the plain, thick grown with 
camel -bushes, spread the moving multitude. 
There is a low murmurous tumult; but it is 
too dark to see. At last the mists upheave and 
display the picture. The Sepoy regiments have 
struck their tents, and are getting into order ; a 
crowd of bullock carts, litter bearers and camp 
followers circlmg and waving round the forming 
ranks, like a dusty fringe. Between the palms, 
the Roman helmets of the artillery catch the 
earliest sparkle of sunshine; under a twinkling 
arch of pennons come the lancers. One while 
through a lane in the black mass, an officer gallops 
along with grooms and led horses ; wherever 
he goes order is soon visible in the uncertain 
crowd, and shrill above hum and turmoil ring 
out the bugles. 
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Light breaks. Those dark undulating masses 
have colour and meaning now. They are all ablaze 
with scarlet and steelf as corps upon corps of 
infantry disconnect themselves from the encmn- 
b»i7„bble. »d fonn to fle^d Ih.. ^, 
and orderly. From a point of rock command- 
ing the fullest view, (xeneral Crawford and his 
favourite Aide-de-camp are looking down. It is 
a gay pageant ; not at all like a march to Battle. 
Horace cannot restrain a childish pleasure in the 
bright spectacle. He experiences^ for the first 
time^ the strange feeling that he is acting history : 
he is concerned in something ahout which the 
world will be busy talking. Will any ever point 
to his name in the glorious muster-roll? Alex- 
ander, Hyder, Clive^ Hastings: what a fantas- 
tical catalogue of heroes are jostling each other 
through the boy's vivid fancy. But who can 
wonder at it ? In that glowing oriental world, in 
the face of an army whose history and achieve*!- 
ments are more romantic than romance, we may 
forgive the dreamer his reveries of young ambition. 
He will have to do with sterner stuff than that 
whereof dreams are made before the sun sets. . 

It is day I The whole host is now before 
them, and all in motion. First the red mass 
of infimtry, as regular as though they were 
marching to a parade groimd. About them on 
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Tisbt and left, their motley retinue; no longer 
obstructing the array, but contracting with its 
l)rillianc7. Regiment after regiment from tli6 
east and west going forth as the subjects of on^ 
queen^ and going forth manfully. Cavalry pro- 
tect the march in their gaudy caparisons — a 
relief to the eye that has looked so long on the 
scarlet columns of the foot As his regiment 
passes along below^ the General joins it ; but not 
before he has spoken some words to Horace, and 
these words " wingless " ones. 

" This does not seem like a Sunday, Clifden : 
at least not like an English one I" 

Horace had forgotten what day it was, and as 
he said so, coloured. 

^* Do you remember to-day's Collect — ^the fourth 
Sunday in Advent?" 

Again the Aide-de-camp was at fault, and his 
General continued : — 

*^/ only ^collect the beginning : it is very beau- 
tiftiL * O Lord, raise up, we pray Thee, Thy power 
and ^ome among us, and with great might succour 
us I' It is a good prayer, Clifden ; my mother 
taught it me." He went on saying to himself in a 
low tone, ** With great might succour ua;^ and the 
words sounded like an old Church chime, in the 
midst of the armies of the aliens. 
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The twelve mile toil is over. There has been a 
quarter of an hour's rest^ and then more marching. 
The English army is in front of their brave foe. 
Their entrenched camp lies within gunshot of 
them. As everybody knows, there was a Council 
of war, at wUch opinions were divided. The 
Commander-in-Chief gave his vote for fighting, 
and fight we did; and since Waterloo, was no 
battle like unto that battle. Not as usual with 
the dry river bed in front, but behind a ditch both 
broad and deep, were ranged the ** Warriors of 
the Lion" in a triple line. With a pencil sketch 
it could be made plain in a moment, but in 
words it is more diflBcult to represent vividly 
the wonderful military skill of that Sikh position. 
It was more like three battles than one; they 
had so defended themselves. A straight line of 
guns, and guns at the wings behind the ditch; 
then a native fort on a rising ground with a 
fence of cannon; behind this a third battery, 
as the last-standing place, and parallel with it, 
protected by the artillery of the first position, 
their infantry and horsemen. At three o'clock in 
the afternoon our heavy guns opened on them: 
that terrible interrogative was not left answer- 
less. The space between the two hosts was 
wrapped in smoke. Then through the misty 
curtain moved the infantry, line on line, into that 
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ditch^ to struggle and waver up the opposite slope 
to the batteries' mouth — to stagger, and fall. Six 
mortal hours the battle raged, and then was doubt- 
ful. Into that cloud of smoke went column after 
column to certain death. The iron rain de- 
scended and drove them back into the ditch. The 
high ground opposite was like a fierce volcano, 
and the fire that poured from it was more merciless 
than Etna's lava. Once within reach of the fiery- 
scourge, and who could live? God's arm might 
save you then, soldiers; not strength, nor panoply! 

But, stay, there is a shout : for the fourth time 
the column has plunged into that *^ valley of the 
shadow ; " for the fourth time crowded in wildest 
disorder into the ditch. Up that rising ground 
you see them scrambling in an eager swarm, 
the matchlocks are thrown away and the broad 
sword clashes with the bayonet. Right well they 
fought those barbarians for their precious guns. 

For some hours, Crawford and Horace kept 
close together. In the midst, with that fiends' 
carnival raging round him, the Aide-de-camp 
looked with wonder at Sir Edmund's face. It 
was the grandest sight in the whole battle-field : 
its depth of calmness seemed like a well to drink 
in courage at. His regiment was not in action 
early, but at last was ordered to advance. The 
enemy's camp was on fire, and many guns 

s 
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spiked. It was growing late^ and both sides waxed 
weary. 

" We shall not finish to-night," said Crawford ; 
^^and this place must not be abandoned, remember, 
whatever comes of it. If I die to-night, tell the 
Commander-in-Chief that I vote for fighting 
against any odds : God bless you." 

The word was given to move, and the regiment 
hurried onwards. The enemy had sprung mines 
to the right and left, and hundreds were being 
blown up. All the picturesque part of war was 
vanished: it was a very shambles and rank 
Aceldama. The English faces so black that they 
looked like Indians ; the earth below, weltering in 
blood ; the air foul ; up above, a reek of smoke : 
no sight of heaven. A lieutenant next to Horace 
was shot through the heart, as he gave orders to 
advance. The man who took his place had his 
jaw shattered with a grape shot. A ball whizzed 
past Horace, and killed the man behind him. 
Then as he flung himself forward, yearning for 
death to shut out the horror, he heard a shriek 
that made itself audible above the cannon roar 
and the musketry. 

That cry will ring in his ears till his death, in 
nightmare and fever-fit. 

He turned and looked behind him : the auguries 
were true. His General's Orderly was holding 
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back " Rinaldo^" who was rearing and streaming 
with blood, from a gunshot wound in the chest. 
The horse plunged past him, and fell down dead : 
and as he passed he was riderless. ^^ The General I 
the General I " One agonised look tells the Aide- 
de-camp that there is no hope. What life can 
dwell in that body, maimed and shattered like 
a lightning blasted trunk? Horace tears from 
the blood-stained coat the Star of the Bath; as 
he clutches it, a shot strikes him, and he goes 

down. 

* * # * # 

It is growing dark, and Friend and Foe can 
hardly discern each other. The bugles are giving 
the signal to retreat, and all are weary. Wrapped 
in a Cachmere shawl torn from a dead Sirdar, 
the Wounded ensign and the dead general are 

borne away. 

***** 

. All through the night of the 21st the enemy 
continued firing. It seemed doubtful whether 
we could resume the battle ; but the Commander- 
in-Chief was firm, and his advice was acted on. 
Horace, though faint with loss of blood, gave 
him Crawford's message. Whether the weight 
of the dead General's counsels was influen- 
tial in the decision or not, he never knew, but 
it was settled *^ to stand, and fight again at day- 

s 2 
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light." Settled providentially. I do not say as 
a good writer and gallant soldier has said^ that 
if it had been otherwise, " we might have lost 
India : " writing at a time when every mail brings 
news of disaster and treachery, unexampled; 
when we have tidings of horrors, in comparison 
with which Sikh swords were mercifiil, I will 
not write down as possible, in the remotest verge 
of possibility, that England shall ever lose her 
Jndia: God forbid! But ours is a story of 
private interests not public ones. 

Let us turn up the door of Horace's tent, and 
look into the darkness. The surgeon stands 
beside him, watching anxiously. 

" He will do," he says, after a pause. ** I can 
spend no more time over him. He bore the 
operation like a hero : the pain of it was excru- 
ciating. What a splendid fellow he is ! Now for 
Mainwaring, and then the black fellows." 

And out he goes to dress a sabre cut, and a 
score more gun-shot wounds. 

Horace moans in the fitfiil sleep of opiates. He 
is dreaming perhaps of Mapleblade. 

Mapleblade and home associations ; who can 
think of them? Not any man in his healthy 
senses, with the morrow in anticipation : not 
any one without heart sickness, throughout that 
horrible night For horrible it was, both in its 
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voices^ and in its silence ; throughout it^ nothing 
seemed wakeful but the volleying cannon^ and 
the wounded men, and the surgeons. Sheer 
weariness wrapped the camp ; men slept the sleep 
of utter exhaustion, recking little if they woke up 
again to the terrible day : even wishing that they 
might never wake. 

Morning breaks: inexorable morning. The 
bivouac fires are trampled out, and loud ring 
the bugles. The tale need not be told at length ; 
you may read it in old newspapers : how from 
daybreak till an hour past noon, they thundered 
and stormed that entrenched position; spiking 
guns, springing mines, charging with the bayonet, 
letting loose every now and then their tempests 
of cavalry. And the Sikhs fought nobly, those 
terrible swordsmen: scarce a matchlock trigger 
was drawn. It was an old world combat : sabre 
and buckler against the level bayonet thrusts, 
hour after hour ; but the British are the gainers. 
They reach the fort ; the reserve is retiring : they 
achieve the third position, step by step, and foot 
by foot — ^the irresistible bayonets I 

At one o'clock their men were in full retreat : 
not as at Moodkee with strength to re-form ; but, 
to European eyes, in irremediable disarray. Yet 
after this we had to endure the most fearful crisis. 
As we were taking breath, the pursuing cavalry 
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galloped back to camp. The Sikhs were returning : 
thej had not yet had enough of it 

Before^ there had been a sort of respect for 
undeniable bravery; but now the rage that is 
most terrible to contemplate — ^the rage that has 
borne unutterable provocation^ seemed to inflame 
every weary private like a fiery wine. There 
are two sorts of despair : the enemy experienced 
both sorts. They returned to that field with 
the despair that hopeth all things: they were 
hurled back in two short hours in the despair that 

hopes no more. 

* * # * • 

Before sunset we marched into Ferozepore. 
But in the three Battle days we had lost nigh 
three thousand men. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



NESTA. 



Camden's misfortunes diverted Nesta from her own 
sorrows ; when he was gone, they returned, and 
she was vexed with all the storm of them. The * 
bewilderment and half-distrust that follow a 
quick series of fortune's blows, left her, at 
first, quite stricken and void of energy. She 
walked in darkness and seemed to have lost all 
guidance. Mr. Winteringham (we cannot any 
longer say her father) grew more silent and 
morbid than she had thought possible. The one 
great error of his life was ever before him, 
importunate and not to be put away. He knew 
that he was compromising a wrong: it was a 
duty, in spite of his word given, to clear up the 
falsehood that misrepresented Nesta's origin, and, 
regardless of the shame it would reveal, to free her 
from the dread that now oppressed her. 

Camden had given counsel which he thought 
was for the best, in that well remembered hour 
when theiy sat together in the twilight; but he 
would not have given such counsel perhaps now. 
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It had seemed considerate to preserve Nesta from 
the taint of her mother's shame ; but here^ as ever^ 
truth would have been the better policy, and 
had ^he spoken it, he would have removed the 
fearful sword that now hung over her. She might 
have lamented her mother's fate: it would have 
been sad enough, poor heart, to recall the Magdalen ; 
but Camden was wrong to, think that truth would 
have been so terrible as the fiction to which 
accident forced her to give credit For what 
security had she that the visitation might not 
light on her at any time ? The shrieks of the 
maniac rang in her ears when she thought of it. 
Sacred sympathy had so possessed her when 
Camden was in trouble, that she had forgotten, as 
we say, these phantasms. Now the full truth 
came back to her again. She was once more left 
face to face with the spectre. The fear of her 
mother's fate was a horror of darkness. 

This was indeed a time of trial. Camden assailed 
by strange compunctions: the question, whether 
his life was or was net a failure and a mistake, 
pressing him home, and demanding an affirmative 
and a reparation. Horace, whom she prayed for 
every day, and thought about even in dreams, was 
away in a realm of strange perUs : haply in the 
field of blood, learning the terrible lesson of 
how to do battle in the fight against the lusts 
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and the evil one in the veritable contest of flesh 
and steel. Nesta was unlike her who wrote* 
that existence could be ** strengthened and fed 
without the aid of joy." She wished to die: 
and, as was to be expected, her tender body 
and delicate mind sank under the affliction. When 
Nesta woke up, after the diversion created by 
sympathy for Camden was passed, and found 
her old trouble still unremoved, she fell sick, 
and would fain have died. The sickness was very 
sore upon her. She resisted nobly ; but the grim 
wrestler must try a fall with her, though scanty 
was the glory of the victory. 

For many days she went about her daily tasks in 
pain and weariness : she tried to be cheerful for the 
Rector's sake; but he could not but see how pain- 
ful it was : he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that it cost her an efiFort to rouse herself to art 
assumption of cheerfulness, however transient, for 
the performance of household tasks, however 
necessary. At last she was obliged to give way : 
and then followed the long hours of feverous 
wakefulness, — the suspense while she slept for the 
first time peacefully— the watching of the physi- 
cian's grave face — that succession of anxious 
interests, in short, which some time in our lives we 
have all experienced. For here there is no need 

* Emily Bronte 
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of the pen : in scenes of passion and intrigue^ in 
describing adventures and perils^ we may take it 
up and employ it to good purpose: something 
unexperienced may chance to be represented^ 
and have a charm of excitement and of novelty; 
but why repeat that which all remember far too 
vividly — why recall that which is burnt in to all 
memories with indelible lines ? 

How the Rector watched, may be imagined. 
With what self reproach he reflected that he had 
caused his dear one's suffering, no one wiU ever 
entirely know until *^ that Day." Enough to say, 
that for an anxious week, Nesta lay in the debate- 
able land 'twixt life and death ; and when she had 
passed out of it, and the anxious watcher by her 
bedside began to take heart and courage again, and 
the southward letters were more cheering, one of 
those unexplained accidents in which sickness 
abounds, brought on another time of sharp peril, 
and she wa^ again on the hrink of the grave. 

Charles Winteringham had never known how 
much Nesta was loved by the simple country folk, 
amongst whom she had gone in and out, until 
that time. They could not leave cards of inquiry, 
and besiege the knocker and the footman for the 
latest bulletin: they had no offerings of rare 
delicacy to bring; but such as they had they 
gave. Two and two, in turn, they watched at 
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the crisis of her danger in the garden^ endeavour- 
ing to draw augury from the lights that passed 
to and fro, and to pick up the whispered informa- 
tion from the servant On Sunday, when at the 
end of the usual list of old bed-ridden people, 
whose names were listened to almost mechani- 
cally, the poor Rector added in a broken voice the 
name of " Nesta Winteringham," every body in the 
church was crying, and felt, as they said, " like 
for one of their own bairns.** 

One trait the Rector remembered afterwards 
with especial gratefulness. There was a girl 
called Margaret Young, whose history was the 
usual sad one (seduction, and abandonment by 
her seducer). She had been formerly a Sunday 
school pupil of Nesta's, but since her fall had 
lived with an old uncle quite secluded* This 
poor creature laid every morning on the Rectory 
door-step a nosegay of the most beautiful flowers. 
She carefully avoided observation, and rose very 
early (as another Magdalen did once, for a like 
errand of love and gratitude,) so as to escape all 
comment of men, and, perhaps, their hindrance. 
It may be, she thought, that if it were known 
who brought the flowers, Nesta would not be 
allowed to have them. Her deep humility and 
shame deemed herself too vile to oflfer Nesta any- 
thing worthy, and so along the hilly road she 
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toiled regularly, setting out sometimes before th6 
stars had faded out of sight, to perform this little 
act of dutifulness and homage to the teacher 
whose lessons she had disregarded* It does not 
seem that she had forgotten them ; for who shall 
say that the heart of such an one was degraded 
very low ? At least, she knew the purity she 
had lost was a hallowed thing, to be reverenced 
with worship and devotion, and adorned with all 
beautiful oflferings 1 Nesta heard this long after, 
by mere accident ; but then it was too late for 
any thanks, for Margaret slept in the yewtree 
shadowed graveyard. 

Very difficult was it during this long and hard 
trial, for Mr. Winteringham to avoid entertaining 
bitter thoughts about the stem and unjust man who 
was actually the cause of all this misery. When 
these ignorant peasants vied with each other in 
warm sympathy and delicate respect for the 
suffering girl, her father alone was careless of 
her life or death, and resolute in denying his 
obligations. The Rector in his youth had been 
somewhat of a worldling; but, like many men 
who take orders with no very high view of the 
^* office and ministry,'* he found in the inter- 
course with toiling people, and especially in the 
frequent reading of the Grand Liturgy, an abate- 
ment of his worldliness and a softening of heart 
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quite indescribable. And this being so^ lie was 
grieved beyond measare at the flagrant wrong 
done by Sir Philip, and began to consider how he 
should act for Nesta's vindication and assistance. 
He revolved the matter for many days ; but there 
seemed no definite way to be discovered. 

Poor Nesta was at last growing better: the 
letters to Camden contained sometimes a pencilled 
Une in her own handwriting— very feeble and slant- 
ing, it is true; but still most precious in his eyes as 
proofs that she was gathering strength. In fact, the 
crisis was passed. She was often to be seen now, 
on sunny days, in the garden, with the Rector and 
Mrs. Applebee. Once she was led across to Cam- 
den's deserted house, and sat an hoig^ by the dear 
old sun-diaL But she could not bear the thoughts 
which the scene called up : it was too bitter to see 
the terrace and book-room tenantless, the holly- 
hocks and the hydrangeas all uncared for. The 
visit was not again repeated. It was natural, too, 
that when she was able to go, for the first time, 
to church, she begged to enter by the Vestry 
door ; not because it was nearer or less public — 
for she was strong enough to walk that little 
way, and the kind faces would have been pleasant 
to see — ^but because the walk up that solemn aisle 
recalled the evening when Horace spoke first of 
love; and when they both together knelt before 
the altar, listening to the thrilling organ music. 
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It was one night at this time, after she had 
remained up longer than usual, and was gone 
to her room a little tired, that the Rector sat 
over his untasted wine, revolving for the five 
hundredth time the best way to obtain something 
like justice from Sir Philip, and striving to con- 
vince himself that he was free from the obligation 
of his unlucky promise : pondering on these things, 
he heard a knock and a foreign accent outside. 
After a short delay the servant brought in a 
note, directed in a hand the Rector knew too 
weU. It was &om the Baronet himself: his 
foreign valet waited for an answer. The announce- 
ment struck home to the old man's anxious heart. 
He cut opop the seal : no excitement would 
have betrayed the grave gentleman into tearing 
it; but the penknife trembled in his hand, and 
he read the few lines with eagerness. They 
requested, in a civil sentence, that Mr. Winter- 
ingham would come to Meares the next morning, 
as the writer wished to speak again on the 
subject of their late conference. The signature, 
"Philip Crawford," was made in a few firm 
strokes, as though to atone for the faltering pen- 
manship of the important message. The Rector 
hastily wrote and sealed a promise to come, and 
gave the note with his own hand to the valet 
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THE SECOND INTERVIEW. 

Sib Philip sat at the table in the old bay-win- 
dowed room^ his head leaning on his hands^ his 
face brooding. He rose on the announcement of 
Mr. Winteringham's name^ and laid a hand with 
an opal ring upon it coldly and formally in that 
of his visitor. 

"You are entitled,'* he said, **to a frank 
apology for the language I held last to you in this 
place: there was much of inconsiderate passion that 
you have a right to require me to retract ; but I 
shall perhaps, before we part to-day, do that 
which you will accept as an equivalent, and prefer 
before excuses or palliation." 

« There is no considerate action of Sir PhiUp 
Crawford that he can ever have to ask my for- 
giveness for," replied the Rector, grave and 
courteous ; but without admitting for an instant 
that the past was other than a sorry and a sinful 
past 
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" The sum of what I told you at that time will 
not, I think, have gone from your remembrance." 

** I am hardly likely ever to forget words afiFect- 
ing the very life of one about whom all my 
earthly interests now circle." 

*^ There will hardly be any need, then, I imagine, 
for retracing what is overpast and altered. You 
must listen now to taiVly explanations; without 
them no one can be judged aright, or praise and 
blame awarded in proper measure. I have your 
leave to tell this story freely?" 

"I pray to God it may show all the actors 
as blameless as I believe it will yourself." 

Sir Philip looked keenly at the Rector's face, 
and not detecting any latent sneer or the faintest 
trace of satire in its mild expression (for really 
the good man was quite in earnest), began with 
a sort of supercilious smile ; which, however, did 
not outlast his first few sentences. 

** You have seen my brother. General Sir Ed- 
mund Crawford. This paper brings me news that 
he is dead: he fell in battle. I affect no chivalry, 
or pride of escutcheon and pedigree ; but none, I 
think, who bear our name have failed in duty, 
or spared their blood when it was time to shed it. 
This much I say of him : you know * that our 
paths crossed once, and evermore kept separate.' " 

^^Is that all? I heard some floating rumours 
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about a quarrel and a love affair, but never 
any further details. May I guess that his death 
allows you, without sacrifice, to do what you 
refused me months ago, and what you must your- 
self be sure is justice ? " 

"I cannot answer yet. I understand you 
know but little of the cause of difference that 
existed between Edmund Crawford and myself." 
I repeat, but little." 

Then listen while I tell the story out in my 
own way. The floating rumour, in this case, was 
true; the quarrel arose^ as you heard, about a 
love affair : the woman of whpse love he robbed 
me was not an Englishwoman — ^her name was 
Frasciatti." 

The Rector clasped his hands and gazed upon 
the dark self-controlled face, with eyes that 
seemed to pierce it and see the words before 
the lips gave voice to them. 

"Edmund Crawford was introduced to this 
Italian girl in Sicily ; he followed her to Naples, 
Florence, Venice: there I too met her. It sounds 
so strangely now to disinter these dead and buried 
passions, and bring them up into the light to you; 
but still yours is the fittest ear to hear them, and 
you can best understand how it was possible 
for one to love, in all the flush and joyance 
of her beauty, the woman whom five years after- 

T 
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wards, wasted by bodily sickness and scathed by 
sorrows that none ever knew but she, you 
married 1 " 

" Giulia 1" and the Rector's face quivered in an 
agony of expectancy. 

" I pressed my suit. Giulia — you see, / speak 
the name quite calmly — always repulsed me : she 
loved my brother Edmund and hated me. I knew 
it, and resolved to make her feel, as long as she 
was capable of feeling, my unforgetting purpose 
of requital. I should keep you long if I told 
you how, on one night especially, she goaded 
me with banter and derision, and took delight 
in honouring him with preference. Such scenes 
made my purpose firmer ; though none, I know, 
suspected it. My plan was easy, but its execu- 
tion needed intimacy with both. There was a 
quarrel, such as lovers have, about a masquerade, 
or some such folly ; however, that small breach 
was quickly broadened by such craft as men with 
willing servants easily use : I made him jealous ; 
his leave of absence was shortened by a sudden 
need of troops, so the estrangement (which would 
not have lasted, if opportunity of coming together 
had been afforded them,) was made life-long for 
both. Her further history Was in your keeping, 
rather than in mine." 

The Rector could not speak: he seemed to 
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hunger for the words that fell so slow and cold, 
like a judgment after a weary trial. 

"Misfortune overtook Giulia's father; he. had 
been rich, and became very poor : he was accused 
of some political offence, and his property confis- 
cated. His children had to find their bread. I 
sought Giulia once again. She answered me — 
not as before, but by pouring out reproaches : my 
treachery (so she called it) was discovered ; she 
knew my artifice had made her lover leave her. 
I swore that day an oath — and never broke it" 
There was a short pause; he resumed: '^For 
years I saw no more of her or Italy. My inte- 
rest and ambition lay in England. I came to 
these estates at twenty-five; I played the usual 
part in public life. My vanity, the young man's 
ruling passion, was sated with some slight repute 
for eloquence: they spoke of me as * rising,' 
* ftdl of promise,' and all the usual jargon of their 
craft. I married, too " — ^his sneer came back again 
— "the perfectly unexceptionable woifian, whose 
benevolence the world was so much charmed with. 
Some time later, now eighteen years ago, I went 
abroad again. My wife remained in England. 
At Pisa, by accident, I met Giulia's sister — she 
was twinbom with her, and just as lovely. The 
thought possessed me to work out my vengeance. 
Do you guess how ? " 

T 2 
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The Rector looked imploringly, as thongh the 
moments of delay made by these interruptions of 
the tale tortured him. 

" I found Ginevra the very counterpart of her 
I loved ; but wanting in the steadfast will, which 
sometimes in that country plays the sculptor's 
part and turns passion to stone. My influence at 
the Court released her father, whom for three 
years she had never seen. Gratitude pleaded with 
me; I frankly made confession of all the past; 
Ginevra's weaker temper valued my energy : be- 
sides, her sister had been usually spoken of as her 
superior, and the woman's vanity was flattered by 
the thought that one who had loved Giulia should 
love her. It matters little how these motives 
worked, or whether one or all of them. In two 
short months after I first beheld her waiting in 
some Official Antechamber for leave to see her 
father, we were married. How I fulfilled my 
purpose of revenge you can now guess. I told 
her, a week after our Wedding-Day, that I had 
a wife in my own land — ^that the rite we cele- 
brated with censer, mass, and prayer was grave 
buffoonery — that she was in the world's esteem as 
infamous as any shameftd woman of the streets. 
Giulia had injured me through my brother 
Edmund ; I paid the wrong back to her through 
Ginevra." 
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All through this strange story, the voice of the 
relater had not faltered, save once or twice when 
he lent a tone of sarcasm to the words ; but now 
that the tale seemed to concern sorrows with 
which he was not so directly chargeable, his 
manner altered. Perhaps the tone had been 
assumed before, while taking his listener over 
the most trying part of the past ; and now, when 
he was unburdened of his grave offence, he could 
trust himself to speak more naturally. 

** Ginevra heard the whole without a tear : she 
thought I told her some outrageous fiction: it 
seemed too terrific to be reality. At last she was 
convinced. The wild extremity of Italian grief, 
you know as well as I do. While she slept, 
between her outbursts of hysteric frenzy, I left 
her. From that time to this, we have never met 
Some notion that I might relent, induced het to 
send my child and hers to live with you. She 
called it Nesta, because she heard it was my 
mother's name. Your wife Giulia saw me once : 
once only. This is no time to extenuate anything, 
and you may hear from my own lips that I, by 
this vengeance on her, through her sister, was 
author of the curse that cursed your marriage. 
Giulia heard, soon after she became your wife, 
of Ginevra's ruin : henceforward deep melancholy 
settled on her, which lasted till her death." 
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'* May God forgive you ! ** The Rector hid his 
face, then looked up, suddenly : " Go on, go on : 
I think I catch some hope. Oh, say, that one plan 
failed : your wife Amelia " 

** Yes : though I did not know it ; though I 
only purposed to load her sister with shame, and 
so to wring Giulia's heart, it was most strangely 
ordered otherwise. The week before that mar- 
riage rite in Italy, which I deemed only a worth- 
less farce. Lady Amelia Crawford had died in 
England. Ginevra was my wife — my truly 
wedded wife: by that act, in my own wicked 
lust of vengeance, I stripped myself of my inheri- 
tance, which reverted to the man I hated." 

There was a long silence as he ended. The 
strange and wild web of passion and intrigue, 
with all its breaks and interruptions, lay before 
thetwo, the wronger and the wronged. 

Sir Philip had continued mechanically tearing 
up some papers ; he flung a great pile into the fire, 
as he finished ; they flared up in a moment, then 
died out, spark by spark, and vanished in thin 
black scrolls to dust and ashes. At last he spoke : 
'*Do you accept what I have said, Charles 
Winteringham, as an equivalent for apology or 
retractation? Can you forget the insults which 
a month ago you suffered in this room?" 

The Rector put his hand into the Baronet's hand. 
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" This is no time/' he said, **to revive the past, for 
any purposes save those of reparation. There has 
been enough of wrong, Heaven knows, already. 
I speak for the first and last time to you, as God's 
minister, and not as the partner of a guilty error. 
In the name of mercy — for I do not seem to have 
understood you right — ^why did you not say all 
this before ? " 

^*I have told you:" said the other, still unrelent- 
ing, and speaking as though his obduracy had 
been an honourable thing. "Is it difficult to 
understand? Could I see Edmund Crawford in 
possession of this inheritance ? Could I see this 
house and lands his ? — and his they became, by 
the condition of the entail, directly I avowed my 
marriage with a papist Could I be dependent 
on a pittance doled out by his brotherly kindness ? 
Never." 

The Rector thought of the awfiil exemplification 
of the truth — that it is the doer of wrong and not 
the sufierer, who is relentless in revenge, and 
stood awhile in a deep silence. 

The Baronet broke it : " If you are debating, 
whether or no you can grant me Absolution on 
this Confession, your labour is vain. I do not ask 
it. I am unwilling to afiect compunctious visitings; 
though I acknowledge that one motive, hardly 
worthy, has induced me to tell you this." His 
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your brother : then you gratified your Pride, and 
now you are doing nothing more; though it 
happens that to-day's action takes the shape of 
a benefit, and the action of eighteen years ago 
was an injury." 

Just as, at their first meeting, the old man had 
been nerved by the persistence of Sir PhiKp 
to a boldness quite unusual with him, so now he 
almost surprised himself by this firm protest 
against the other's resolute self-deceiving. As 
before, the man of the world listened unmoved. 

** You do not peril my daughter's cause at all : 
my resolve was taken, before I called you in; 
you cannot alter it. Believe me all these words 
are quite wasted: they are as powerless as this 
rhetoric will be in a moment;" and he flung a 
printed copy of a speech into the fire. "You 
must forgive my listening longer; you cannot 
change me: I had hoped you would not have 
thought it necessary again to attempt it." 

He rose and walked to the window. 

** Enough : though you may sneer at it, I pray 
God to turn your heart : not only as one Christian 
man for another, but for the sake of my friend- 
ship in old days for Edmund Crawford, I cannot 
part in enmity with his brother Philip (for we 
were Charles and Philip once). I have only done 
my duty, in speaking thus. Do not judge me 
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harshly : if not for the sake of the dead^ at least 
for Nesta's sake,** 

Of course the Baronet was instantly courteous. 
It was a part of his strong character to despise 
aU verbal attempts to shake a purpose, and when 
the Rector gave up the trial to change his deter- 
mined counsel, he was appeased and flattered, for 
he felt that he had added one more to the long 
list of triumphs which his firmness or obstinacy 
had gained. The Rector's hand was taken, and as 
the Baronet took it, he added easily : 

'* Though I would meet my daughter first 
alone, believe me, in gratitude for long guardian- 
ship, you must bring her to-morrow, and we 
will together discuss a matter which both agree 
about : unless I am much mistaken, at least. Do 
I speak riddles?" 

By an efibrt almost painful, the Rector accom- 
modated himself to Sir Philip's changed air, and 
spoke ; but without the smile which should have 
accompanied the sentence. 

** I know that you are not a stranger to Nesta's 
betrothal. I shudder as I name it ; for Horace 
Clifden was with the Northern army, and it seems 
there will be another Battle. God keep him I " 

^^His name is not on the list of killed and 
wounded ; and to conjecture fresh disaster is not 
our place, where so much and such extraordinary 
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peril has been escaped. Tell Nesta, as your kind 
judgment can best tell her^ that had I chosen a 
husband for her myself I should have chosen 
young Clifden before any other : and now — it is 
inhospitable; but you are impatient — we meet 
to-morrow." 

And that evening, in the quiet parlour where 
Camden had told her the story of Giulia's mental 
ruin— where the Rector had confessed to Camden 
his half-true tale; the old man told to his dear 
ward the real history that set aright so many 
wrongs — the history that tore up the intricate 
net of misconstruction, falsehood, and ill-doing 
which had so long held her a feeble prey in its 
cruel toils. Need it be said how tenderly he 
treated her father ; how, without extenuating his 
persistence in evil, he yet dwelt most upon his 
present act of justice; and need it be said how 
she loved him for the wise mercifulness ? 

It would not be well to write this dialogue. 
There are places for silence, where the story- 
teller drops his voice, and leaves the listener to do 
his work for him. You see those twain sitting 
together hand in hand, while the shadows darken 
the room; and the low throb of her earnest voice, 
questioning eagerly, and yet without aught of 
curious impatience, sounds like rain dropping low 
upon a stone. You see them again later, when the 
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whole tale is told, and she learns that, without 
knowing it, she has d^yelt for years near her 
father, and that the man she has loved as a 
parent, is bat remote in kinship to her. The 
moonlight rising over the acacias, as of old on 
happy evenings, transfigures the old man and 
the kneeling maid in a mysterious light, connect- 
ing them : and, indeed, no years of separation, and 
no care from another's hand, will disunite in her 
mind the grave affection of that face from the 
honour and the love of fatherhood. But one 
part of that story raises her heart to a strange 
ecstacy: the curse that lay on her is removed 
for ever. And now, with her old love, she can fall 
upon her knees before God's footstool, and quite 
guiltless, pray for Horace in the field of battle ; 
for Horace, who may yet hold her to his heart 
without any sin, or peril, or shame, as his own 
most loving wife. 

And all that night, so full of joy and sorrow 
that it seemed a phantasm. Sir Philip kept vigil 
in his room, counting the hours that ticked slowly 
away, all impatience for to-morrow's meeting. 
More romantic, indeed, than romance are human 
hearts ; that man, frigid cynic to all the world, who 
prided himself on the equable firmness and unwa- 
vering resolution of every opinion and plan he 
had once formed — that icy-hearted old worldling. 
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as men called him, was yearning for the meeting 
with his child ; but all the while quite ashamed 
of his impatience. There was truth in what the 
Rector said : he did esteem her as an adornment 
of his rank, and as one who would enhance the 
reputation of his wealth, of his taste, of his posi- 
tion. But because some other feelings interfered 
with his ardent affection, must we stigmatise his 
love as cold and worldly? Perhaps there is a 
taint of some such element in every love that has 
blushed and kissed since Paradise ; and we may 
prophesy that there will be, to the end. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IN DEVONSHIRE. 

The sea-side plax^e that Camden sought, was as 
great a change &om Mapleblade as possible; 
southward in the pleasant land of Devon, amidst 
great hills sloping to the sea, Sandinbay lay- 
embosomed and world forgotten. A row of 
brick houses, with a field before them which was 
in summer time converted into a cricket-ground, 
a long pier walk looking down on shingly pebbles, 
and a few lodging houses with green verandahs, 
facing the sea, made up the place, in the eyes of 
ordinary visitors. Others regarded all features 
insignificant, save the reading-rooms and billiard- 
tables. 

Camden cared for none of these things ; it was 
enough that Sandinbay afforded quiet and rest: 
he wanted time to think and gather energy. The 
temperament of the scholar is nervous and sensi- 
tive, and after the blow, he could not again 
recover himself, as elastic youth could have done 
immediately. He was busy in the early part of 
every day with an arrangement of the remnants 
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of his fortune. There were letters to be written 
to his lawyers^ and weeks of expectation for their 
answers. He had to forecast and plan on quite 
new subject matter, and the work was unusually 
distressing ; coming upon him as it did in addition 
to his daily anxiety for Nesta and for Horace. 
Camden^ by the sea-side, did not enjoy the world 
of pleasure which the Microscope opens now to 
every professional map taking a holiday : he was a 
man of scholarship, not a man of science. Lucer* 
naria, Eolids, Ascidians, Echinoderms are nothing 
to the poor old word-master but ugly fishes. Yet 
though this source of perpetual interest, and 
consequently of pleasure, is shut up from him, 
the fine love of beauty which he has dnmk in 
from the old Gbreeks — ^Prophets, Priests, and Kings 
of the . Beautiful — makes him feel a great and 
inexpressible love for every aspect of that sea- 
side place. 

« « « « « 

Science or no science, it seemed at last that 
he must set to and earn his living ; for he was 
steadfast in his resolve to do justice by his nephew. 
The money that had come to him on his sister's 
death, though not settled by will or deed on her 
infant son, was always viewed by Camden as his 
property ; and as this was lost through culpable 
folly and negligence, he determined to make 
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what reparation still was open to him. He would 
insure his life for Horace's benefit^ for an equal 
sum, and then at once set to work to get an in- 
come : he only asked one large enough to meet 
the payments thus necessitated. This scheme of 
his future life he formed easily ; but though too 
wise fur any sanguine hopes, he was surprised 
to find how hard it was to carry out practically. 
** The present day does not require old men^ was the 
mortifying reflection that closed his many efforts. 
So, as he could not get more money, he resolved 
at least to spend as little as possible, and he left 
his small lodging for one still humbler. A philo- 
sopher of the good old Seneca pattern would, of 
course, have wrapped himself up in his virtue, 
and talked about the blessings of lofty poverty. 
Camden was not of this school; he felt, as every 
gentleman does feel, the deprivation of a hundred 
little comforts that habit had rendered almost 
necessary to him. He felt, and was not ashamed 
of feeling this quite keenly : and now it was that 
a change was wrought in Camden, thus. 

The house he lodged at was not a very cheerful 
one, for the grocer who kept it was the dreariest of 
dreary Calvinists ; and thought, and read of nothing 
but Justification and Reprobation. While the land- 
lady, who was a Wesleyan, and had her favourite 
ministers every evening, talked about Trumpets 

u 
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and yials^ Seals and Pale Horses^ till Camden's 
ears ached, and he was almost tempted to give up 
all his manful resolves, and go back on any terms 
to Mrs. Applebee and dear Mapleblade. But un- 
palatable as this discipline was, it did him good. 
When Camden heard this ignorant lodging-house 
keeper quote texts for everything she did ; when 
he found that, with bad taste and still worse 
doctrine, the woman really knew more ** Gospel " 
than he himself did, it gave him rather reproach- 
ful prickings of conscience, and he set to read 
his Bible careMly. It happened, too, that at 
Sandinbay, the church was daily open ; and every 
morning, "rain or shine," found Camden in the 
gallery. The English Service was really doing 
him good. He used to love, revere, and kindle at 
certain prayers in it ; now he felt every word like 
a fire, warming and illuminating both. Gradually 
the conviction came upon him, that in some 
way which he could not fathom, God was leading 
him away from his old self. The quiet polished 
genial man of letters, was a very amiable charac- 
ter undoubtedly ; but he felt the germs of some- 
thing still more excellent growing up within his 
heart, like a fresh youth. 

The end was accomplished in a manner that 
left small glory to ihe means ; but it was a good 
end : and in a certain Book we are told, in a 
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multitade of passages, about the weak things 
gaining the mastesj over the strong. Camden 
could not help hearing in the evening, that the 
ministers (very dirty, low-bred persons,) prayed 
with loud fervour for **the stranger who was within 
their gates," and entreated for him as for a brand 
ordained for burning. It disturbed his serene 
endurance (which was cheerful, and not Stoical in 
the least,) to hear these urgent suppliants besieg- 
ing heaven for hiuL And though before, as we 
have said, he had examined himself and found 
much need of the chastisement God laid on him, 
he discovered that he had one serious fault, 
almost unthought about — to wit, a habit of putting 
that first which should be second. 

He heard in church the story of old Araunah, 
and he thought it spoke to him with a message 
manifest. Surely he was in the constant habit 
of giving to God what " cost him nothing : " his 
best energies and exertions were not and had 
never been employed in religion's service. Had 
not his mission been to write a commentary 
on AthensBus? But yet, as it approached con- 
summation, all means of completing it were taken 
away, and he was left a poor bookman without 
books ! 

He had been a prosperous gentleman, of leisure 
and letters, refined, good-hearted, honourable ; his 
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character as faultless as his scholarship: and, 
indeed^ in a certain way doing good; for who could 
ever show two fairer pupils than the god-daughter 
and nephew he had educated? That reflection 
smote him home with sudden pain ; for he remem- 
bered why he had educated Nesta in all arts and 
accomplishments of a perfect woman. Why ? but, 
that he [ himself might marry her! And he felt 
that, up to last month, he had been thinking so. 
He had entertained the thought, when it was 
treason to his nephew to harbour it : he had even 
caught himself speculating on his death. Might 
not Nesta yet be his ? Would Horace ever link 
his name with shameful birth ? Would not he be 
proven a worldling after all; and shrink from 
marrying one with such a stigma on her? He 
had formed in his mind quite a novel-like 
termination to their story. Horace was to die on 
the field of battle, having previously scorned the 
hand of baseborn Nesta ; and Camden was to come 
in as consoler, and save the injured fair from 
dying heart-broken. And, suddenly, his Fancy- 
built House went down, as it deserved to do ; and 
be found himself stripped of wealth, and rank, and 
hope: the scholar without books, the country 
gentleman with his country seat ^^ to let," in a 
dingy parlour looking out on the sea, with fifty 
pounds a year, instead of a thousand; and a 
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methodist parson calling him names^ under pre- 
tence of praying for him I 

He had just composed a letter to Mr. Wintering- 
ham, full of kindliness, and graceful submission to 
fortune; he had alluded to going home to his dry 
toast and muddy coffee, in a verse of Horace : — 

" Inde domum me 
Ad porri et ciceris refero laganique catinum." 

He had ennobled the willow-pattern ware — 

** Adstat echinus 
Yilis cum patera guttus Campani^ 8ux)ellex 
Deinde eo dormitum non solidtus." 

He had thought of making a bad joke, and trans- 
lating " adsisto divinis," ** I hear the Wesleyan 
parsons in the next room;" but somehow that 
was a theme he could not jest upon. Brother 
Silas and Brother Jabez were odious fellows, 
vulgar, provincial, with dirty linen and scorbutic 
faces ; but there they were, upon their knees for 
half an hour praying for him, so that he could 
not choose but listen to them. That night, he 

lay awake for hours meditating. 

* « * * * 

And next morning at early church, he heard, 
as we said, that lesson about Araunah, and began 
to believe that he had not hitherto surrendered his 
best things to the service of the God who had 
endowed him with them. The train of thought 
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was a new and rather painful one^ but he resolved 
at all hazards to pursue it fairly. He had acquired 
a Babel of different languages; he had read^ 
ten hours a day^ all sorts of literature — to what 
purpose ? — to write a " History of the Greek 
Philosophers/' and to produce a commentary on 
the "Deipnosophistae." And what was the result 
of all his labours? Was it quite worth while 
to have spent so many years in either of these 
pursuits; especially as^ though reading Aristotle 
every day, he had done precisely what Aristotle 
most strenuously cautions us against, viz., mis- 
taken an apparent end for the real end. But 
now, he would set to work and labour earnestly : 
his previous work should be but a preparation; 
he would devote what was left of life to worthier 
objects. He felt glad that he had little worldly 
wealth, for he might then have built a church, 
or school, or bede-house, and contented himself 
with the belief that he had done his duty ; but 
money was not the best thing he could offer : 
the ripened judgment, old world lore, and poly- 
glot powers must be employed henceforward for 
God's glory ! He spent a week to think how to 
employ them. In his copy of the " Advancement 
of Learning," at that wonderful page which 
points to the coast of the intellectual world and 
indicates the direction of the future voyager, he 
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came to one hint — ^the name of a book then to be 
written: "The first flowings of the Scriptures.** 
Notes on the Bible ! The world is overladen with 
commentaries. Yolpage's Catalogue has half a 
dozen pages of them: besides^ "I have had 
enough of annotation/' and he thought of the 
DeipnosophistdB with a shudder. So he put the 
thought away from him for that day. " Indeed, 
I have no books," he said, despondingly, when 
the notion pressed upon him again with impor- 
timity. So he went to take his usual evening 
walk; and returned to hear "the Wesleyans" 
loud in prayer for him. 

Next day, as he sat reading a letter from Nesta, 
his landlady announced " The minister, sir." The 
lodger, who dreaded Brother Silas or Brother 
Jabez, was relieved to see the parson of the 
parish. The impression made by the visitor was 
fiivourable: and this did not alter. Camden at 
once found him the most agreeable of companions, 
and in a week recognised in him a very Deus ex 
machind — the possessor of an admirable library, 
collected, strange to say, without intolerance. 
Eldred Momwicke, for so he was called, supplied 
to Camden the very materials that were wanting, 
and directed him by his hints to useful labour. 
They went many walks together, and the Parson 
quickly comprehended Camden's situation: there 
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were very few troubling states of mind incidental 
to the men of this our daj^ that would have 
baffled his clear and practised insight 

The subject in Camden's thoughts was soon 
made palpable to Momwicke by his saying, **I 
do not regret, for my own sake at least, the alter- 
ation in my fortune which has stopped my 
* History of Greek Philosophy.'" This led to talk ; 
and, in effect, Camden's new friend soon per- 
suaded him to abandon the old ambition, and to 
devote himself to that most desiderated of all 
books, a good commentary on the Bible. The 
idea was eagerly embraced by the Scholar: for 
everybody in their heart of hearts wants to be 
about something practical ; and Camden Lyde set 
to work diligently with aii 'Apparatus Criticus.' 
He spent hours in Momwicke's library, quitted 
it most days with piles of well read volumes, and 
worked away in his grimy parlour as he had 
never worked at Athenaeus. Strange end of all his 
scholarship, taste, and Attic refinement, to be busy 
about that ungainly Hellenic Greek 1 I am afraid 
he felt at first, that he condescended. And will 
he leave behind him a great commentary, and 
raise a name in his age beyond his youthful one ? 
I trow not: but the work made him read the 
Bible with faith and energy. And thus, in His 
own way, God ruled it; and in banishment, and 
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poverty, and depression, Camden found out the 
true Counsellor, and cast old trusts and adhe- 
rences away. 

So while Mrs. Bunting, the Wesleyan landlady 
and retail grocer, holds a solemn feast to celebrate 
her discovery of her lodger with the Book open, 
we take our leave of the old man with the new 
career, and draw the scene over the dull parlour 
with windows looking out upon the sea, and the 
portraits of Wesleyan preachers on the walls — 
a contrast to the dear old home of Mapleblade, 
but perhaps a little Patmos, convenient for his 
banishment, and not without release in view, in 
His good time. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE MEETING. 



Befobe the picture of Nesta Crawford, the father 
holds the daughter in a long embrace. All the 
old harshness was gone. In those moments of 
emotion he seemed almost loveable. His yoice 
was 8tm stem, Aongh using language of endear- 
ment; but one took no more notice of it than of the 
snow that lingers after the sun has come out : you 
are certain that ere many days it will be seen 
no more. From the moment when the pictured 
face of his mother looked a benediction on his 
righteous act, his heart seemed softened. Looking 
into Nesta's face, with Nesta's hand in his, he 
sat in the spot where he had first seen her, 
speaking as none would ever have imagined he 
could speak. It was too surprising to Nesta 
for her to believe it altogether real. That the 
horrible imagination which had pressed upon 
her throughout the last weary year could be a 
delusion, seemed hardly possible. The sad but 
natural habit of human nature made her believe 
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the black falsehood, and discredit the happy 
truth I 

Day by day, however, the impression of reaUty 
increased, and she grew to regard the stern man as 
one who was near, even dear to her. In that con- 
versation which we have not written down, the 
Rector had related candidly the whole of his inter- 
view with Sir Philip : he had not suppressed the 
mention of Ginevra Crawford; and this brief word 
had banished from Nesta's mind all hesitation to 
meet her father, all aversion to encounter his 
coldness and harshness: for Nesta believed that 
henceforward she had indeed a work to do worth 
doing. She thought of her father's relentless 
revenge with a shudder, and she regarded as 
^in to that, his avoidance of her mother's name. 
But it was her duty to learn the truth, and, if 
Ginevra lived, to bring the two together in holy 
reconcilement. This object induced her to study 
her father's character with eager ken ; nothing 
doubting that it was her destiny, in good time, 
to unite the father and mother, not to part 
again; and praying to see this happy union* 
and to feel the hands of both upon her head in 
blessing. 

It would seem that there was little sympathy 
between the newly joined child and father ; and 
perhaps at first there were often deep silences 
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'when they were together : but these silences after 
a while grew less frequent ; for they could talk of 
one theme, hour after hour — Horace's goodness 
and peril — ^their common fears /or him and hoped 
in him. Nesta, who now with unaccustomed pen, 
wrote herself Crawford, lived entirely with her 
father at Meares. Under other circumstances, it 
would have been strange to regard as hers the 
stately gray house, the park, with its wivem 
crowned gates, the statue bordered terraces, and 
the broad trimmed slopes of lawn ; but she was 
possessed of two ideas: first, as was natural, a 
loving anxiety for Horace; secondly, an eager 
desire to discover if her mother lived, and t6 
unite her parents. It was for this last object that 
she had forsaken the kind old man who had beeii 
practically a father to her ; it was for this, that she 
appeared to overlook the sinful enmity of Sir Philip 
to his dead brother. For though it is well to say 
that she should merge all this in dutifulness, we 
must not believe that any woman would have 
forsaken an old kind home for a father who had 
not cared whether she lived or died, unless a high 
and holy motive inspired her; as it did Nesta now. 
Either about the park, in the little low hooded 
phaeton, or on the terrace walk, or in the picture 
gallery, the father and daughter, so singularly 
estranged, and united, were constantly to be seen. 
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The country people, as is usual, began to dis- 
like Nesta, now she was rich and prosperous. As 
the daughter of a hard-working clergyman who 
gave away in charity more than half his profes- 
sional income, she had been regarded with a 
remarkable attachment and respect; but as the 
child of the unpopular landlord, who had a harsh 
word for his servants far oftener than a kmd one, 
seduced away from the office of Lady Bountiful, 
by the worthless gauds of wealth and station, her 
kind greetings were hardly returned, and her 
increased charities accepted with murmurs. This 
would have vexed her ; but like everything else, 
it was thrown into the shade by the paramount 
motive of her heart. 

Another thought arose sometimes in Nesta's 
mind ; and that too an anxious one. She could 
not live near Mapleblade without the image of 
Camden recurring: she did not dare to open the 
matter to her father at first; but after he had 
named Horace, the mention of the uncle naturally 
arose. Sir Philip was strong in his prejudices, and 
though he liked Horace as the son of the gallant 
Indian Colonel Clifden, and though he had com- 
pared Nesta's godfather to John Evelyn on a certain 
occasion, he uttered Camden's name with sharp 
disfavour. One of the unnumbered ways in which 
hostilities arise between country gentlemen, had, on 
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some occasion, set the two at yariance ; and Nesta, 
clearly perceiving that she could not approach 
the subject, was forced with a sigh to defer it. 
One or two little kindnesses, however, she found 
an opportunity to show to the good godfather. 
Reviews, Classical Journals, Prospectuses of Lexi- 
cons, were regularly transmitted to Sandinbay; 
and her letters, punctually written, were the great 
solace of his life. She thought often how she could 
again set the question abroach to Sir Philip ; but 
he guarded all allusion to Horace from the chance 
of digression to subjects that would introduce the 
uncle's name ; and she was compelled to postpone 
the dear purpose indefinitely. 

For many months, there was no opportunity 
for her to attempt to gain intelligence of her 
mother. She lived on, from day to day, in the 
hope that some chance would lead her to that 
strangely concealed theme; but no turn of the 
conversation, no incident, tone, allusion, or chance 
saying gave her the faintest shadow of a pretext 
for an inquiry, or the finest thread of a clue for a 
conjecture. Hers had been, indeed, a strange fate : 
to have the idea of a mother, first, connected with 
unspeakable horror ; and, when this was removed, 
to find nothing to put in its place, but to have the 
name, that should be linked up with the holiest 
and tenderest associations, an unsatisfying blank ! 
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One evening; as father and child sat on the 
terrace^ a kind of opening presented itself to the 
careful watcher. 

**You do not remember any country but 
England?" said Sir Philip, enquiringly. 

** I have a vague recollection of a street with a 
rising and falling fountain, and a brighter snn 
£han this ; but nothing clear or definite," was the 
reply. 

There was a pause; Nesta broke it: "I wish 
very much that I could recall more." 

" You do not remember any faces ? " 

" No ; not any." 

** The air is getting cold, and we must go in," 
and he left the terrace. Surely she should be 
enlightened somehow, yet here was the only 
opening closed up. She ventured to continue the 
subject. 

'' Father ? " 

" Yes, Lady mine." 

*^ May I ask something without vexing you ? " 

He looked vexed already. "It depends on 
what it is ; I make no promises." 

" But it is only about that of which we were 
talking just now." 

"Then I would advise you not to do so, on 
several accounts." 

And that night, he did not give her forehead 
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its accastomed kiss. So she was to go on unsatis- 
fied. After disappointments like this^ she was 
tempted to ask herself^ were not the old Maple- 
blade days to be sighed for, and the life of quiet 
duty, and village respect, and cherished love? 
The past seemed better than this frigid life ; but 
she must hope stilL She tried to read the charac- 
ter of her father ; she strove to see how much of 
his sternness was to be set down to the account 
of natural temper — ^how much to the vengeful 
purpose, that he had kept upon the strain for 
years — how much to the acquired dignity of 
an official public career. It was a real puzzle : 
but she could not fail to see that, as his health 
broke, the iron nerve melted a little; and she 
trusted that she might make gracious use of 
his relenting. For this quiet lady never once 
doubted her mission: she never once ceased to 
believe that prayers, and watching, and unsleep- 
ing afiFection would at last work the wonder 
change, as they had worked it in Horace; and 
that, even as the sceptical, cynical youth had 
become trustful and earnest, so the unforgiving 
man might, in due time, become forgiving and 
merciful, by help of those long wrestlings of hers 
on her knees. I believe in such missions as these, 
because they are directly in the way of your 
duty, and have immediate concern with what 
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"lies nearest;" but as for Woman having a 
mission to regenerate mankind by ceasing to 
be womanly—" parchmount for battledores ! " 

It was Nesta's belief that it had been her duty, 
by those gentle yet potent arts of hers, to make 
Horace a better man than St. Oaradoc's left him ; 
^d it wa5 her beUef now that she must bring 
together this father and mother, disunited by 
long misconstruction and unnatural enmity. It 
is not quite the time for the reconcilement yet: 
but the months are rolling away very fast ; and 
Horace is coming homeward over the sea and 
the desert Perhaps, he may bring the charm, 
after all, that shall set all things right* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

EASTER DAY. 

It was the morning of Easter-day. Fresh and 
pleasant^ the glorious feeling of English springs 
everywhere. Out in the lanes^ where the chil- 
dren were gathering primroses — in the forest 
where the leaves were coming out upon the ash^ 
our Saxon tree. 

The kindly South winds and the perfume of 
sweet flowers hailed the Resurrection of the 
world. The gladsome bells of every towered 
church in Western land hailed the Resurrection 
of the world's Redeemer. 

Nesta and her father go to churchy and hear 
the old service — the anthem *^ Christ our pass- 
over," the psalm " Qimre fremuerunt gentea^ and 
the Rector's good old sermon, " He is risen.^ 

It is the first time for many a year that Sir 
Philip has been to church ; the country people 
looked at him less unkindly, and Nesta is certainly 
not proud or changed in her warm greetings to 
the knot of old cripples at the Litch-gate. After 
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churchy they go to shake hands with the Rector 
in the vestry. They drive home.. What is it that 
makes Nesta feel so very glad ? — that mysterious 
anticipation of some great happiness^ that we all 
know. 

And Nesta's anticipations were to have a ripe 
fulfilment Her joy was near: yes, the long 
expectancy was to have an end, that Easter-day; 
and her prescience showed itself in the sparkle of 
her blue eye, in the elastic joyance of her step. 
The crimson flushed in her cheek at every sound. 
During the church service she had felt it. All 
through those psalms and anthems of the church's 
6acred joy, she had felt her own human joy 
blending with it, and not to be disunited. Now 
during the drive homeiwards, she hardly sees 
the face of her father opposite to her; she is 
looking out afar to the terrace steps. They 
sweep round the park : some one is standing by 
the balustrades : he enters the house. Then they 
get out Her father is supported by his valet. 
"A gentleman is waiting for him," they say. 
She knew it would be so. Sir Philip bids her go 
and see him: she felt he would do that, too. 
She says one short little prayer, as she stands 
with her fingers on the handle of the Library 
door ; then opens it There be is — taller, 
browner, with the beard and moustache, and a 

X 2 
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broad scar over his forehead from a Sikh sabre ; 
but still her own true love — Horace, her well 
loved Horace. 

They at once see, in each others' clear eyes, 
that all is explained and understood, and that 
no shadow of distrust or doubt will pass between 
them henceforth, any more. He has received 
letters from Camden : he knows all : that nothing 
need keep them apart now. ** My own dear love 1" 

Oh, how short seemed that h^lf hour of happy 
talk! And yet they did not say much to each 
other after all. There were, even then, spaces 
of silence, when they held that communion which 
is higher and purer than words. Strange is the 
magic of happiness I The present hour overpaid 
the past entirely. She remembered no more the 
long days of watching : the days when the curse 
of that horrible dread lay over her are all for- 
gotten. She was, of course, for a little while in 
a sort of blissful maze : then was she " like unto 
them that dream." All joy (and there is no more 
melancholy fact) all joy strikes us at first as 
unreal. So it was with Nesta. But real it was, 

this time : he had her in his arms. 

* • « « * 

" I am not come only to see my Nesta, though,** 
said Horace, *^ Lmust also see your father, on an 
important mission, at his earliest leisure. I have 
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been careless of my courtesy, indeed : make my 
peace, sweet ambassadress. One kiss first, and 
then to your task." 

She left him without any curious question. 
After a little delay, a servant led him to the 
Baronet, in the accustomed bay-windowed room. 
Very diflferent from Sir Philip's greetings of the 
Rector in old times, in that room, was his eager 
clasp of his future son-in-law's hand. They 
talked awhile of all he had gone through : of 
those terrible Sutlej battles, of the fever-heat, 
and of the treacherous allies, and all the story 
that makes such a series of vivid word-pictures 
for the luxurious reader, but which is so trying 
for the real actor to recall. At last Horace 
broke the first short pause, speaking as one speaks 
who approaches the business of his interview. 

" I have a mournful message to deliver. Sir 
Philip, and a painful duty to perform. It was 
my fortune to be with your brother when he died, 
and to receive his last messages to home and 
country. I have lost no time in bearing them 
to you, sir. They are here." He unfastened a 
^word from his side, and laid it, along with a 
sealed packet, on the table. " I will not intrude 
upon your perusal of these papers, save to say 
this; they belonged to as brave and single-hearted 
a gentleman as ever drew a sword for the Queen. 
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God grant that we yoting soldiers may have many 
such examples!" 

As was usual at any mention of his brother. 
Sir Philip's face lowered ominously; but the 
shadow did not stay. He bowed, without a 
word, as Horace ended; and retained his move- 
less face till he was alone. Then, he broke 
open the packet with angry hands: he would 
have torn the papers in it to pieces. The old ill 
spirit was not yet quelled. But on a sudd^i, 
something arrested him : there was a picture of 
the fatal face — Giulia Frasciatti, Giulia Winter- 
ingham— the woman for whom he had gone 
through those scathing fires of passion, those 
still more terrible agonies of revenge. He had 
not forgiven his brother, though he was dead. 
He had not been reconciled in heart t he had not 
himself prayed to be pardoned for those long 
years of unforgiving estrangement and unfor- 
getting enmity. His conscience told him he was 
the injurer ; and yet he had never made any over- 
ture of peace or reparation : he had even rejected 
certain profiFers made to him by Edmund. That 
was all past, and here was the cause before him. 
And what writings were these ? A letter, evidently 
penned many years ago, ** To be given to Philip 
after my death,^^ and a few words pencilled the night 
before the battle, folded and directed by Horace. 
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The letter implored his brother's forgiveness, 
and expressed sorrow for their disunion, in terms 
that spoke the single-hearted writer, unused to 
the author's craft, but plain and homely, putting 
down his earnest thoughts in clear words. But 
the letter did something more besides all this. 
It told something that made Philip Crawford 
quiver like a wind-shaken tree, and seek a 
holding to keep himself from falling ; for it told 
him that the idea of his life had been a false one. 
He had dreaded for eifrhteen years to reveal the 
fee of hi, .»„»ge'^.h L.™ r^seUui, 
because on his .union with a papist, his estates 
passed to that hated brother: and now he read 
that Edmund Crawford had known of the marriage 
all the time ; and, though he could have dis- 
possessed him of house and acres any day, had 
never stirred a finger to work injury to the 
man • whose treachery had ruined his life's peace, 
and who was dishonourably shutting him out of a 
lawful heritage. The soldier had lived on his 
pay, and had fought his Queen's battles; pre^ 
ferring the dust and toil of Ufe to ease and 
station acquired at the price of a brother's shame: 
even though it was a righteous thing to put him to 
it While Philip had imagined himself the cunr 
ning plotter, who worked a life-long vengeance 
on his brother, Edmund had held him entirely 
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Ht his mercy^ and charitably withheld the hand 
which could have covered him with infamy and 
contempt Sorely if such men live^ and such 
noble deeds are done^ however rarely^ in this 
world which we stigmatise as so hollow and 
selfish^ we had best call in our over-hasty verdicts^ 
and not rain down wrath on it ; for the ten just 
ones' sakes who are doing right here^ all unknown* 
Though we do not see the bearers^ there are 
lamps trimmed and burning ; and the oil^ is very 
precious^ and the lights bright ! 

Sir Philip^ rebuked^ humbled^ as he had never 
before been, fell upon his knees, and kissed that 
letter, so earnest, so foil of charity. What would 
he not have given to recall his brother, and to fall 
at his feet, and pray for pardon. What a pitifid 
thing his settled purpose of hate seemed now,, 
before the pure light of that life-long forbearance 
and deathbed pardon. '^ Oh, Edmund, Edmund! " 
Sir Philip draws that good old sword, and tears 
dim the true steel of the soldier who was so loyal 
to both masters. 

'' Oh, Edmund, Edmund ! " Sir Phflip takes 
out his Badge and Star of the Bath ; it will be 
his to return them to the Sovereign: he feels 
as if his very touch contaminated them. Then, 
last of all, he looks again at Giulia's portrait — 
so different from that spectral face on the 
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pallet in the madhouse; but Giulia^ with eyes 
all witchery one while, all swimming languor the 
next. And for that Italian face he had dis- 
honoured his fame — ^injured the truest brother 
who ever lived I He dashed the picture to pieces. 
Can God forgive me ! ** 
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And then the second thought, of reparation. 
Edmund was dead. He could not fling himself at 
bis brother's feet, and implore pardon for that : the 
time was past and gone for ever. That good service 
sword was not to be drawn again by the honest 
hand — that Star was not to hang again on the 
loyal breast: he could do nothing to remove the 
black pall that he had thrown over the past; 
but in one direction there was good to be done. 
His brother's lesson of forgiveness — that solemn 
voice from the grave — should not be lost. He 
would repair, by love and cherishing, Ginevra's 
wrong. He would give her her daughter, and 
pray her pardon; at least he could offer that 
gift to Edmund's memory. Throughout the past 
months, he had observed Nesta's anxiety, and 
divined the real cause of it: he knew that she 
sought intelligence about her mother, and that 
mother he had resolved never to see again: he 
had resolved; but was he the same man now? 
He hardly seemed so. That life-long forbearance 
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of Edmund's might well dash all stem resolves of 
wrong to dust Away with such miserable heroics 
henceforth : Away with snch vile mimicry of 
nobleness ! Unforgiveness, and sternness^ and mi- 
relenting are devil's words. Wash them out of 
your Word Book — anyhow: yes, even if it be 
with burning tears. 

Sir Philip took that lesson of brotherly charity 
home; he applied it, in plain fashion, thus: he 
had been forgiven, and he determined to forgive. 
The night seemed leaden-footed which detained 
him from the performance of his purpose. On 
the next day, as sure as he lived, he would go 
to find the forsaken wife, and to bring her to 
her estranged daughter. Where was she? He 
knew full well. Away in the South of France, 
leading a lone life of bead-counting and mass- 
hearing: a thin, worn, passionless devotee; 
believing herself a shameful woman, and yet 
none: wearing away her days in prayers and 
disciplines, to expiate the guilt of passions now 
frozen up. This is what she is now, his agents 
tell him. At all events, he will see her, and 

beg for pardon. 

***** 

And next day, father and daughter started 
on their journey to seek the lost 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THE LOST FOUND. 



No one would care to hear the details of their 
travel; enough that in the shortest time that 
money and energy could effect it^ they reached 
their destination — ^the pretty Proven9al town of 
Nice. In the neighbourhood of this place^ there is 
a certain convent (vague language is used for the 
sake of many now alive), and as a religieuse in that. 
convent they were to find the mother whom Nesta 
to much longed to see. How her mind had re- 
volved anxious thoughts during the journey ; how, 
as she sat with head on hand, in the Hotel Grande 
Bretagne, looking out upon the new prospect with 
eyes that saw it not, how she thanked God for 
a happy accomplishment of her ^^mission,** He 
to whom her words went up only knows. 

And the mother ? 

In an unfurnished and bare chamber, with 
high wainscoted walls and many doors opening 
into oratories and cloisters, with gaudily coloured 
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prints of the Virgin on the walls^ and cabinets of 
ebony that held images and crucifixes^ sat a lady^ 
in a conventual dress^ telling the beads of a 
rosary with untiring fingers. She was not old; 
but affliction had done the work of years^ and 
stricken her like a winter's storm. She had set 
her features to one expression; and rarely did flush 
on the cheek or quiver of the lip vary the cold and 
uniform gaze. Looking at her^ as she sat in her 
humiliation and penance, you felt that she had 
once been very beautiful ; and you were curious 
to learn what great trouble had frozen the warm 
blood of passion in those veins, and stayed the 
quick throb of that pulse. 

Over and over again, the white lips murmur 
their prescribed words, timidly, carefully, fearfully ; 
as though to forget one of them were an unpar- 
donable trespass. Over and over again, the cold 
fingers pass over the appointed beads, tremblingly, 
anxiously, painfully; as though to miss one of 
them were a fearful risk. 

And so she had existed (one cannot say lived) 
for years. She believed herself guilty of a great 
crime, and, after the strictest rule of her religion, 
she strove to wash away the stain of it After 
Philip Crawford disclosed to her that she was not 
lawfully married to him, and that he had never 
loved her but had simulated a passion in order 
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to inflict a fearful injury on her twin-sister — after 
that terrible night at Naples^ she had a sickness 
which brought her near to death. When she 
arose from it^ her first impulse was to hasten to 
confront her injurer. But Philip was determined 
to prevent this; for had she arrived in England^ 
she would with ease have proved the validity of 
her marriage by a comparison of dates ; and the 
Baronet^ having united himself in real marriage 
with a papist^ would, by the condition of the entail^ 
have forfeited his estates and benefited the man 
he hated. So an agent of his bribed the con- 
fessor who visited the heart-broken woman, to ply 
her with arguments recommending the cloister; 
to which Ginevra listened, and was persuaded. 
From that time her life had been a series of 
days like this one on which we see her in the 
cheerless room. She took no vows upon her^ 
but lived the life of a devotee^ with prayers and 
disciplines. Such a life has a sort of fascination in 
it to a morbid or enthusiastic nature ; because it 
appears to be the consequence of a reasoning 
process: being the inevitable minor premiss of 
a false major. Once admit that what is pleasant 
is of necessity sinful, and you may catch up 
the scourge, and bind on the spiked girdle, and 
sit done to one scant dish^ and kneel on the bare 
flint stones with logical consistency. In some 
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Bach way as this Ginevra reasoned herself into 
* accepting ' the life of the cloister. 

That night she went to Vespers with the other 
sisters: and from the Chapel to the Refectory^ 
where Sceur Marie talked scandal of Soeur Agathe^ 
and Soeur Madelaine calumniated Sosur Jaqueline ; 
and thence to the little cell with the Virgin's 
picture, there to fall into a sleep, weary and 
iinrefreshing, without any dream of the world she 
had left, or the world she prepared for. Early the 
next morning, as she watered some flowers in the 
Convent garden (for each of the sisters had their 
little plots that they tended with quite a loving 
care and interest), the Sister-'Assistant brought 
a message firom the Mother-Superior, command^ 
ing the presence of Soeur Genevieve. And then, 
after kneeling to the Mother for her permission to 
see two visitors, and being commended to ^^the 
care of saints and angels," Ginevra went into the 
high wainscoted chamber, auguring nothing. 
Sir Philip would not have recognised her at first; 
her features were not, like Giulia's, burnt into his 
memory indelibly. But a stronger instinct than 
that of his ** sense of duty ^ was present. The ' 
veiled lady, who had clung to his arm while he 
stammered out a few frigid sentences to the 
surprised devotee, broke away from him, and fell 
ut Ginevra's feet 
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: " Oh, mother 1 mother ! " 

Nesta had uttered that word often in the 
uncertain past; but now for the first time it had 
a reality and a force. She clasped the knees; 
she pressed the cold hand; she looked into the 
grave eyes. 

*^ Ginevra," said Sir Philip, ** can you forgive 
me?" 

There were no laboured speeches now. The hus- 
band did not talk about his offences ; the wife did 
not dwell upon her wrongs ; the daughter did not 
upbraid or interrogate. Those three met after the 
separation of sixteen years ; and they met without 
any of the passion that can expend itself in words. 

^ Forgive me, forgive me ! " said Philip, and the 
/wronged woman bowed her head, and pardoned 
him. 

A painter looking in upon the three would have 
given you some such a group as this : A lady, 
with gray hair, and very pale, robed in a dress 
that fell in simple folds, seated before a crucifix — a 
dark browed gentleman standing by her side — 
and a girl, with her hands clasped, kneeling at the 
lady's feet. 

The sunshine streamed in at the casement, and 
shone upon the jewelled images of the saints ; and 
from a great way off you might hear the murmur 
of the sea. 
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When Thaisa finds Marina, and Hermione finds 
Perdita, explanations and confessions, entreaties 
and assurances, are all left out Enough that the 
only atonement that was left to Philip had been 
made by him, and the long mystery of NestaV 

origin cleared up. Draw the curtains close. 

***** 

After a short space for preparations, and an 
ample present to the religious house that had 
sheltered her, Ginevra accompanied the Baronet 
into his own country. They went of course at 
first to Meares, and there found Horace awaiting 
them anxiously. It seemed that nothing now 
remained to delay the marriage of Nesta ai^d her 
lover. Both Ginevra and Philip were eager that 
it should take place soon. Fortunately there was 
no dispute or perplexity about the religious rite 
that was to celebrate it Nesta and Horace were 
married in the old church of St Etha at Maple- 
blade, with the words of the English service, by 
Charles Winteringham the Rector. 

One face was wanting at the ceremony : I mean 
the face of Camden Lyde ; and all felt the blank 
thus occasioned. But, you may be sure, the old 
man's heart was with them, though his good gray 
head, was not amongst the group round the com- 
munion rails : he was thinking of them, depend 
upon it, in his sea-side hermitage. They had a 
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quiet wedding, with few bridesmaids. Nesta 
looked very lieautiful; as for Horace, he was 
graver than usual, after the custom of his sex. 
Satin and Honiton lace, orange blossoms and moire 
antique, were there in plenty ; all the parties con- 
cerned being too sensible to abate the customary 
tributes to fashion, and eschewing that vulgarest 
thing an ostentatious inostentation. 

And thus, inasmuch as the wedding day, though 
the climax of all interests, does not take up so 
large a space in our thoughts as the shifting un- 
certainties, the sharp pangs, the wild distrusts, 
that preceded the event — inasmuch as this is the 
experience of all, we abridge the account of 
the wedding, cut short the epithalamium, and, 
without more words, leave the bride and bride- 
groom, as Skullins, the clerk, marshals them to 
the vestry door. 



d 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IT IS -^ ILL WIND, EXa 

If misfortunes, as we all admit, come oftenest 
in voltore flights and locust swarms, en masse, 
iravavSiti^ altogether, so the Good Fairies come now 
and then in groups; and Prosperity, instead of 
twinkling on us through April tears, shakes our 
hands with a frank and smiling salutation. So, 
after that happy return of Horace from India 
with Edmimd's messagCj and the reunion of the 
long-estranged wife and husband, a most unex- 
pected beam of good fortune lighted on Camden, 
that lone hermit by the sea-shore. There was 
a chapter, at the early part of this history, which 
readers, doubtless, passed over very cursorily, and 
considered a purposeless and impertinent make- 
weight, unconnected with the subject of the piece 
— I mean the chapter about Miss Elwick and the 
lawyer. We are now to see the influence of the 
colloquy there recorded. 
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The hatchment, all bars and wivems, is up 
over the door; the shatters are closed in every 
room ; and Plome and Elmwood's men are at work 
with grim assidoitj. Miss Jane, '' the last of the 
Elwicks," is dead. She has been spared ''the 
very disagreeable methods by which we leave 
the world," and has passed away without much 
pain, without a murmur. Now, if you go into the 
old drawing-room, it strikes you dismally ; all the 
knick-knacks and trinketry are gone, porcelain 
vases, filagree boxes, Indian screens, are all swept 
away, and out of sight : it is a desolate room. 

But a truce to sentiment: nobody feels it; let 
us rather, like practical people, ask the main 
question. It will be asked by somebody, if we 
blink it, the main question on all such occasions. 
"What has the good old lady done with her 
money?" We know, of course, she has an enor- 
mous fortune ; the seven sisters had each 3,000/., 
and so Jane must have died worth at least seven 
times that sum. The grave attorney, who talks 
like my Lord Radnor, is on the spot, to seal 
up everything and to read the will. Then we 
find that the sole inheritor of all this wealth, 
is our dear Mend in Devonshire, Camden Lyde. 

She had left Captain Clifden her heir once, 

Mr assures us, " but he displeased her in the 

strangest way imaginable : she had an aversion — 

T 2 
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quite a remarkable aversion, to anything like the 
odour of tobacco. Mr. Clifden paid a visit to her 
— ^to her — smelling of it, and she cancelled her 
munificent bequest that very day* So you see what 
is one man's meat is another's poison, and vice versa. 
Mr. Lyde I most heartily congratulate you." 

Nobody echoed the words more cordially than 
the quondam heir. ** Dear uncle," wrote Horace, 
"you will be with us all again." Of course 
he would : and it appeared that he would 
live more comfortably than, after his losses and 
banishment, seemed likely. There had been a 
little mystery at the time of his book-sale about 
the person who had purchased the greater part 
of the dear volumes; and now it seemed that 
Miss Jane had been the purchaser, and Camden is 
restored to the old House at Mapleblade unaltered. 

He reads the news in the Grocer's parlour, 
with Jabez Budgett and Enoch Cadger^ Wesleyan 
divines, looking down on him from dingy frames. 
He hears that his wealth is won back again, and 
that station, and comfort, and books, are his once 
more: but the news does not throw him into 
ecstacies. He is grateful, but not as he would 
have been in olden days. He knows that his 
wealth was taken from him for a purpose, and 
is restored for a purpose. He may go back to 
Mapleblade now, but not to galvanize those 
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old corpses; not to stick the dead flowers in 
the ground, and call it a garden. He retnms, 
not to the Socratic development of the Nous 

* 

of Anaxagoras, and to the connection between 
Eleatic and Atomic schools^ bnt to his poor, and 
his Bible, and the ^^ daily service." All his 

scholarly ambitions are over 

Eldred Momwicke (we are all of ns so selfish) 
was sorry to part with Camden. He had seen the 
languid disappointed bookman, stricken down by 
the buffets of wrestler Fortune, gather nerve, and 
energy, and heart, as he worked at the commen- 
tary, with that practised critical faculty of his, late 
and early — searching a Lapide, and Vitringa, and 
St Bernard, all the books that Eldred so longed 
for time to read. Perhaps after he was gone, the 
parson, as he walked to and &o, after his hard 
day's work, recalled H^e quaint firiend whom he had 
known in the hour of adversity, and marvelled 
whether he should ever see him more : not liking 
him the less heartily because he had left large 
donations to the Wesleyan Chapel, and had begged 
him. not to collect the money at the Offertory in 
bags with gilt crosses on them* 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 



POETICAL JUSTICE. 



Thbee years have passed. Horace and Nesta 
have found that their loye^ which outlasted separa- 
tion^ braves the still more trying ordeal of the 
^^ spangle month," and bums with a warmer flame. 
Camden lives again at Mapleblade^ and is less of a 
bookworm, and more zealous in practical affairs ; 
but his health is not what it was, and the old face 
has more wrinkles than of yore. 

Sir Philip has discontinued his pubHc duties. 
Lady Crawford had no wish to mingle in 
London society. Meares ^he disliked ; so an 
old mansion in the southern estates was re- 
furnished, and there, with lauds, and vespers, 
and compline, and services to the Mother of 
God, and half a dozen cadaverous priests always 
meeting you at the door, or in the gallery, or 
behind screens, or on staircases, the Italian lady 
trifled away her dotage, to the complete satisfaction 
of — her chaplains. As a man sows so he shall 
reap, is a saying as true as it is trite, and it was 
verified here, as it is ever signally. Philip Craw- 
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ford's sinfiil hate against Edmund worked out its 
own pimishment While he was blighting the life 
of Ginevra, that he might wrong his brother^ he 
was all the while rendering her unfit for com- 
panionship with hhnself, when the time of recon- 
cilement came at last Daj by day, month by 
month; year by year^ his ulcerated heart had 
known no balm but the unrighteous thought that 
he was taking a fourfold vengeance on Edmund^ 
on Giulia, on her sister, and on her niece. All 
were suffering because it was his pleasure that they 
should suffer. And as his wife had perhaps been 
punished most unjustly, retribution was preparing 
the recompense ; for Philip's vengeance crushed all 
capacity for love out of Ginevra, and turned her into 
a frigid cloistress : so that now, when he sought in 
his repentance to find a home companion, he found 
at his hearth a spiritless priest-govemed automa- 
ton. She did not desire his society ; she did not 
appear to love Nesta. You could no more expect 
to find demonstrative feeling in her than you 
could find blood in the veins of a block of marble. 
She passed long days in strict seclusion, seeing no 
one but her confessor. She fasted vigorously. 
She macerated herself with stripes. It was a 
living death. 

Philip's repentance was come too late: he 
had indeed done justice at last, but he found 
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no reward in the ax^t. His conscience smote 
him every time he looked at the pallid shape — 
fasting while others ate^ grave while others smiled^ 
mm-moring uncomprehended prayers whUe others 
jested^ telling the beads of a rosary while others 
worked. He waxed petulant; but petulance was 
of no avail : he knew that after an outburst of such 
temper on his part, she said longer prayers, and 
endured sterner discipline. It was no use to adopt 
the ordinary means of provoking interest in one 
who regarded herself as already dead. Perhaps, 
to the restless man of the world, no punishment 
could have been devised more acute than the 
constant sight of the consequence of his sin ; not 
paraded before him in theatric wretchedness, with 
tear-wasted cheeks, a blush of shame on the brow, 
and the reproachfiil words of the injured woman 
on the lips: but in the shape of an incarnation 
of' sorrow for sin ever before him — refusing con- 
solation from or communion with him, and re- 
proaching him, not for the past, for which he 
could bear reproach, but for the present, which 
he considered blameless — ^not indignant because 
he had done her shameful wrong, but grieving 
because he did not believe that the Maker of 
the World was sometimes a wafer, and that the 
wife of Joseph had no taint of the primal sin. 
How easy it is for the story-teller to write down 
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that ** three years passed/ but how unpossible for 
all the story-tellers since Jotham to estimate the 
wasting weariness of their la^rcrard march. Sir 
Philipknew that, morning aSVvening, his wife 
prayed for him ; not as a woman should pray for a 
husband, but only, that if possible, by men's inter- 
cession^ he might not be thrown for ever into the 
flames with Dives. Long litanies were muttered 
for him to saint and angel; but scanty love ainmated 
the petitioners : their only thought was that^ if he 
was converted, he would be the Church's bene- 
factor, and found chapels, and endow nunneries 
with the proselyte's liberality. So they poured out 
his gold in besieging heaven for him, until he dis- 
covered it, and bade them have done. But there 
was no relaxing on their part : the Oratory that 
Ginevra had erected was developed into a lofty 
Chapel, on the altar of which was one of St 
Scholastica's naQs in a diamond box. And here, 
under Pugin's beauti&l roof, prayers were said 
for him : but all in vain ; for the man had been a 
stem man before his act of justice, and the litanies 

the relenting that had been sometimes visible in 
his manner (as when he had been so courteous to 
Nesta and Horace), had passed away : there were 
no such traits of feeling perceptible now. They 
had sprung from the consciousness of wrong ; now 
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that consciousness was done away, there was 
nothing to melt the rock of pride and selfishness. 

He grew more austere and icy than ever. 

• * * * • 

The Hoose to which Sir Philip retired was 
8ituated in that same southern country which 
contained Sandinbay^ the asylum of poor Camden* 
On a high cliffy whose red earthy washed down^ 
discoloured with an ensanguined tinge the sea that 
beat about its foot^ stood the neglected house of the 
Crawfords ; now re-edified^ and enlarged by new 
Gothic chapels, schools, and Oratories. In a low 
beamed room of this mansion, sat Ginevra, on the 
day with which we have to do. Sir Philip stood on 
the hearth, equipped as for a journey. He looked 
pale, and held the hand of his wife with a cold cksp. 

** I shall write to tell you of my safe arrival," 
he said, " and then again, if my business detains 
me — ^regularly. I believe there is no more,** and 
he kissed her forehead. 

She murmured a fe.. words, commending him 
to the protection of the Saints. He looked sar- 
castic, but smoothed his face to a smile. The servant 
announced that the carriage was ready, and he left 
her. What was the cause of his journey? Utter 
weariness of life. He had been happier even in 
his old days, when he was fostering revengeful 
thoughts; for then his life had something to give it 
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purpose; but now the purpose was gone, and 
there was only that cold drearj figure at his 
hearth, whose presence goaded his conscience 
like an Accusing Spirit The punishment of 
that dreary companionship was harder than he 
could bear, and he resolved to seek forgetfiil- 
ness in the old way. The " business ^ that called 
him, was a mere pretence: he was hurrying to 
forget the cold reproachful face in the passionless 
dissipation of Italian cities. 

So with his ill purpose in his heart, Philip Craw- 
ford drove along in the stormy Autumn weather. 

The old Manor House was situated in a part of 
the country remote from railways, so the distance 
to the next town was a long one. It had been a 
lowering mornings and the clouds were moving 
quickly overhead. The journey lay along a road 
for some time, and then struck out seawards. A 
broad space of sand, over which the gulls and 
petrels were screaming with angry clang, made up 
the dismal scene that flitted past the carriage win- 
dows. He was in no humour for looking at scenery ; 
enough, that he was going away from the haunt- 
ing face and the cheerless home, anywhitherl 
For many miles the aspect of the country was 
dreary and monotonous. At any season, it would 
have looked so uninteresting that you would have 
passed it with shut eyes ; but on that stormy day 
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the place was wild and weird enough for any ill 
thing to be abroad, or for any ghastly chance to 
befall. The only objects that showed human 
inhabitancy were the occasional Marsh Mills^ that 
lifted their sails above the level horizon, and the 
chance groups of eel-pickers that relieved the 
uniform solitude with motion and colour. All else 
was desolation itself. As the day went on, things 
did not brighten. The sky, that had been pure 
and blue, with fantastic shapes of vapour here 
and there, was now graduaUy hiding itself in a 
menacing black cloud. Against it to the right, 
there was discernible an uncertain bar of foam, 
ever murmuring and heaving up and down ; 
landwards, there was nothing but black ground 
and lowering heaven. 

The horses plashed along in the wet road at a 
sorry pace. In vain Sir Philip told his valet, 
peevishly, to urge on the coachman ; in vain the 
coachman cut his beasts with his whip. The rain 
streamed down, and the mire made every single 
footstep as difficult and painful as two. Thus for 
some five miles; then, at about noon, the aspect of 
things grew worse still. The air had long been 
scorching (Philip only remembered one day as 
hot, and that was the one which preceded the 
sirocco at Palermo,) and now, at last, the thunder, 
in very long and angry peals boomed upon the 
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ear. There were at first long intervals between 
the sullen notes^ but now they came ofiiener^ and 
the lightnuig passed from cloud to cloudy and 
darted out in zigzag flashes. All the morning 
the clouds had coursed swifter than fleet steeds 
or sea-shore breakers across the sky ; but now, 
they gathered together, and formed a screen of 
darkness, thick and palpable. The hail and rain 
descended; the wind rose too, and stormed, like 
wild December. The fields were deserted; cattle 
and horses huddled in bams, or under hedges, 
anywhere for scant shelter. Walls and cottages, 
were blown down ; centenary trees were torn up 
by the roots, or stripped of foliage, and withered 
to mere sticks by the lightning. In towns, steeples 
and towers were struck, and the glazed fronts 
of great factories battered in; in villages the 
thatched roofs of cots and homesteads were set 
ablaze. Such a storm, men said afterwards, had 
not been known for half a century. 

And through this riot of the elements the 
solitary carriage strove to make its way across 
country that was difficult in quiet weather. The 
darkness increased, and you could see but in- 
distinctly the road that lay before you : there 
was the white line of foam, and the stunted trees, 
and Marsh Mills ; but all the rest was blind and 
uncertain, except when revealed in fantastic vivid- 
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ness bj some forked flash. The carriage windows 
were shivered ; and shuddering in a mist of rain, 
with hailstones as big as chessmen, dancing and 
leaping all about and eddying in his face. Sir 
Philip cowered before the furious weather, and 
reallj for a moment wished for home. 

Rousing himself, however, he stood up and looked 
out It was clear that the coachman, bewildered 
by the tempest, had gone a wrong way. He came 
down from the box and asked directions. Sir Philip 
angrily refused to tell him, and bade him correct his 
own blunder himself: the man sullenly mounted 
his box and, cutting the horses viciously with his 
whip, turned down a new road. The rain poured 
more violently than ever, not in showers, but 
in a continuous sheet, flooding the clayey road, 
and turning meadows into standing pools. The 
lightning, too, rather changed its character, and 
played over the black face of heaven with hardly 
any pause. It was now not of one shape, but 
of many — aslant, irregular, connected, and severed, 
like the links of a luminous chain: terrible in 
that desolate place, though you would have gone 
to your door and watched it as a grand spectacle 
at home. 

At last, after about half an hour without any 
progress, the coachman again dismounted, and 
addressed his master. This time Sir Philip was 
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absolutely fierce: Why had he come to him 
again when he had forbidden him? The man's 
terror made him bold. He said they had not 
been advancing for a long time^ as he had mis- 
taken a taming^ and it would be impossible to 
reach the town for three hours: he knew the 
way back; thongh not the way forward^ and he 
advised his master to return home. 

The Baronet rose with a curse ; and made as 
though he would have struck his servant 

**Gt) back to that nunnery — ^that purgatory, 
worse than her creed's — go back to that Trappist 
den, when my face has once been turned from it ! 
Fool — beast I I will drive myself the next stage, 
and then turn you adrift for an insolent coward. 
Go back, indeed ! " He muttered some infamous 
word of contempt, and coupled with it the name of 
** Ginevra." Then he tried to open the carriage 
door, intending to take the reins himself. 

The darkness had been intense for some time^ 
but just as the name of his wife passed his lips, a 
very vivid flash of forked lightning illuminated 
the whole picture with a garish glare. Then, 
not immediately, but perhaps half a minute after- 
wards, there were three loud peals of thunder^ 
the last crash beuig the most terrible one. In the 
direction of the place wherein the flash had first 
appeared the earth was torn and scattered like 
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the mould thrown by the cogger from a half-made 
grave. 

At the same time there was a wild cry of sudden 
pain, and Sir PhiUp staggered forward and fell 

down. 

***** 

A party of Irish harvesters making their way 
across the moorland, two hours afterwards, found 
the wreck of the carriage in a hollow pit of earth, 
much torn up; the two horses uninjured and stand- 
ing together, with their harness broken, and the 
iron about it melted ; the servants wounded and 
stunned ; and a little way from the rest, lying on 
his face, blackened and scathed so that lie was, 
hardly recognizable. Sir Philip Crawford — dead. 



V 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CAMDEN SAYS "THE CREED." 

The reader shall be spared the narration of how 
the tragic event with which the last chapter 
ended affected the various persons of our story. 
Time is short, and I hurry to the end ; writing 
what remains without more allusion to the fate of 

the ill-doer. 

« * * * * 

Horace and Nesta are settled at last in Maple- 
blade. Meares is not their home entirely. It 
pleases them to stay much with Camden^ and to 
get the old house into its ancient order, as near as 
possible. The incidents .of the last part of her 
life seem unreal : so much happiness has been com- 
pressed into it, that the time seems far shorter than 
it is ; yet four years have passed since Horace came 
back, and his heroism is an old tale, for there has 
been another glorious victory, for which the Queen 
is dispensing stars and cordons ! Once more we 
9xe in the dear Garden, with the aloe tubs and the 

z 
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Sun DiaL It is evenings and Camden is with 
Nesta. 

" It is good of you, Nesta, like a kind fairy, 
to stay and see this new home rise up again, 
the counterpart in all things of the old one." 

"Good, godpapa, after all you have done for 
us!" 

" I seem to think that it is very little compared 
with that which you have done for me." 

" How do you mean ? Horace has done nobly, 
I know, as we always felt he would ; but I, alas, 
have been a stay-at-home — a very woman, receiv- 
ing, not giving a care to all: it is flattery to 
say you owe me anything." 

" I owe you for the great example of my life, 
I owe you for teaching me the great lesson. Do 
you remember that autumn day in the Rectory 
parlour, five years ago ? " 

It was the first time he had ever alluded to the 
past. She was struck by the strange abruptness 
of the reference — struck, too, by his manner, so 
strangely earnest. She pressed his hand. 

" Oh, godpapa, can I ever forget it ? " 

To her surprise he continued the subject. 

" It was the crisis of my life. It told me that 
I had hitherto been a self-deceiver — of self, most 
ignorant. You may listen without offence to 
a frank confession: I feel as if we stood in 
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different -worlds, quite separate. Listen, while I 
tell the short tale out : you can hardly guess it" 

She put her hand in his ; so soft and warm 
it felt, as if a timid bird took refdge there. Her 
eyes fixed firmly on him, he spoke imfalteringly. 

" Yes, Nesta, on that most eventful day for you, 
when under that horrible dread you resigned 
Horace and all the hopes wrapped up with his 
dear name, I learnt a bitter secret ; it was this. 
All my life I had watched and tended you with 
fatherly care ; you were the best pupil man could 
have, trusting me entirely: but I was flattering 
my miserable selfishness with the idea, that you 
would one day be to me what I was then glad 
to think you could not ever be to Horace. I 
began your education without purpose; but I 

continued it, that you mig}it one day be my wifeP 

* « * * * ' 

She listened with strangely blended feelings. 
True it might be; and as we know, she had once 
suspected this : but surely there was small need 
of the revelation. Why darken a fixture of 
happy intercourse with this ominous shadow? 
Why this voluntary degradation of himself, at 
a moment when he was circled with affection? 
She looked in his face with inquiring eyes, and 
there seemed to read the answer written. Yes; 
it was true, they were separated: that calm 

7 1 
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light on his face told her so. He might confess 
the past freely.- True to liimself^ he would never 
extenuate his sin^ or claim imjust credit in any- 
thing. It was fair that she should know the whole 
story.- He must not appear to her a man without 
blemish ; let her freely see his whole character. 
The confession is the penance he has set himself. 

" When you showed me the self-sacrifice of a 
saint; Nesta, I found how wrong and contemptible 
I was : then it opened to me^ and I was ashamed 
of it ; but not cured. When my poor boy went 
away with that wild suspicion of his^ I knew in 
my heart of hearts that I was guilty ; and^ strange 
as you will think it, I still hoped. It seemed as 
though a rival were got rid of. It was for that — 
I know it now — that I lost my fortune. God took 
me out of the way of temptation : away from you ; 
away from the ease and self-pleasing of my book- 
man's life. I come back to Mapleblade, but not 
to Athenaeus and philosophy : I hardly know yet 
to what employment ; but before I open this new 
page of life, it is fit you should abate your high 
estimate of me. If you valued me too highly 
I should be wretched: I could not live as an 
impostor and a hypocrite. The entire confidence 
of the past can rest only with this common under- 
standing to build it on. My egotistical taJe is 
over. Forgive me for it." 
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Was Camden a consummate flatterer^ to frame 
that delicate story of his devotion so fitted to find 
entrance at once into her womanly heart? But 
Horace! Was she right to listen to it? Yes. 
Questionless it were rank prudery to refuse. She 
looked at him. Why did he speak thus? there 
was a tone in his voice that she had never heard 
before : his words seemed to come from a great 
distance. His face seemed settling, as the face of 
a man who is lifted up out of the way of passion 
henceforth ! 

She repeated those last words of his half aloud,* 
" I hardly know to what employment." His face, 
as before, gave an answer. She understood 
the whole mystery of this confession. What 
would have been an impertinent, almost improper, 
tale of passion, was that night quite plain, and 
right, and honourable: the confession of a man 
whose soul was truth, and who would leave no- 
thing but a true character behind hiin. She had 
noticed an alteration in his manner since he came 
from his sea-side hermitage ; but it had never 
seemed so great a change as to-night. It was 
her turn to speak ; and he was waiting for her. 
The sound of her voice was the great pleasure of 
his existence. 

"I felt this at the time, I think, partly," she 
said: ^^ and now it is all clear." 
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" Then we will talk of it no more." 

There was a space of silence. The evening 
shadows fell darker and darker. Outside the 
window the sky was red ; the sun-light flushed 
on the old Tower^ and seamed the quiet green in 
great lines of golden light Slowly about the 
setting sun gathered the clouds^ in vesture of 
crimson and purple^ like a pomp of bannered 
men. 

^^One favour^ pupil mine^" Camden said^ at'last, 
half-smiling. 

^^Do I anticipate it?" and she laid her hand 
upon a well-known volume. 

" Even so. The last verse of the last canto 1" 

Nesta opened the Spenser^ and foimd the 
familiar place. There was hardly light to see 
the page ; but she knew it by heart. In sweetest 
and most silvery tones^ she read it to him. How 
well the melodious voice graced the poetry, the 
delicate cadence the harmonious lines : — 

*' Then gin I thinke on that which nature sayd, 
Of that same time when no more change shall he, 
Bat stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 
Upon the pillours of eternity ; 
That is contrayr to mutahilitie ; 
For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With him that is the God of Sabaoth hight 
01 that great Sabaoth GK>d, grant me that Sabbath's 
sight!" 



^ 
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" Thank you," he said, as she closed the book. 
«It is a beautiful requiem. Better far that un- 
finished canto than any more architecture, albeit 
wrought *with fair pillars and fine imageries' 
built on to the already ample Word-Palace. The 
Faery Queen could have no worthy end ; for the 
world of fairydom and fancy is limitless : and so 
Spenser resolves not to give it one, but abandons 
the fairy-court, entirely forsakes *the land 
sprinkled with such sweet variety,' and sings 
that solemn song, about the Great Mystery — ^the 
changeless God and the changing World. Who 
shall solve it?" 

She turned those blue eyes fiill upon him: 
*'I always like Spenser best at evening; his bright 
colours blend with the sunset hues." 

** I do not care for all his * colouring profuse' 
to-night, Nesta: I am too old for Sir Galidore 
and Britomart ; but those words about mutability 
are like grand organ notes — ^the requiem of one 
life, the prelude of another, and a higher one. 
^ Grant me that Sabbath's sight I ' Lord, grant it 
mel" 

And here their talk ended ; for Horace entered 
— Horace with his ringing voice and hearty laugh, 
effectual antidotes to their grave musing. Nesta 
roused herself. They read, and played, and 
chatted the evening out Of course Nesta 
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made no allusion to their colloquy; and I believe 
until her dying day^ it will be the one secret 
that Horace does not share. And who shall blame 
her ? Be thankful^ Reader^ if your wife has no 
worse matter in that comer of her heart which 
you do not see I 

So they parted for the night, as heretofore, very 
happily. Nesta receiving th^ godfather's kiss 
without a blush, and looking into the face that 
seemed to grow grander ; but which wore a smile 
that prevented it from seeming out of her reach, 

if inaccessible to all besides. 

• « « * « • 

The next day was Sunday, and Camden had 
never seemed so cheerftd as when watching Nesta 
busy getting breakfast They did not allude to 
the night before, and seemed to strive to look 
and talk and laugh, as in the quiet days so weU 
remembered, when Nesta and his nephew both 
were children. He had risen, as usual, earlier 
than the rest, and brought a nosegay of the very 
sweetest flowers, to make the room look gay when 
they came down. The pleasant breath of musk 
roses and lime blossoms came in upon the early 
autumn air, and filled the little room when Nesta 
entered it He said he had ventured to anticipate 
an order which he knew she would have given 
had she thought of it, and had bade them lay the 
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breakfast in the book-room. She thanked him by 
a pressure of the hand. It was the place where 
she had poured out all her heart to him^ on 
that sad night when Horace went away. But 
now it seemed to wear a different look^ and only 
to recall the times of old, when Nesta came with 
messages from the Rectory, and Camden searched 
for quaint old plates of coins and vignettes in the 
Aldine title-pages. Yes ; just the same dear room, 
she thought The table, with its papers as of old ; 
the shelves so neat and orderly arranged, with 
those great folio " Benedictine fathers" on the top, 
lying lengthwise, the German and metaphysics 
next, and underneath the long, but often broken 
line — ^his rare editions of Greek and Latin classics ; 
and there, besides, the little group of books that 
they had read of late so much together, the 
Spenser, and the Dante, and the '^ Essayists," and 
by itself on the window-seat, his Shakespeare, with 
the place marked where she herself had last read 
to him. 

And now Horace came down with his cheerful 
smile ; but yet with a tear quite ready to fall, 
when Camden laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
and he remembered that it was his Uncle's 
Birthday. 

** Uncle, dear uncle, many happy years." 

The kind hand signed to him to say no more. 
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Breakfast did not take long, and when the bells 
began to "put in," as Skullins phrased it, the 
three went oat by the garden-way to church. 

The Garden with its long red wall, against 
which the apricots were ripening and the wild 
luxuriant vine clustered its tendrils ; the garden 
with the grass plot, so carefully trimmed, where 
the peacock and his mate strutted gaudily, and 
the favourite seat beside the Sun Dial, where the 
Rector used to sit and quote his " Juvenal," 

The churchyard had its usual knot of gray 
heads, who gathered round the porch to chat 
and sun themselves : they all had some kind 
word from Mr. Camden; and so with quite a 
buzz of hearty wishes, the three went in. and 
sat down in the chancel. That day no one saw 
poor Nesta's face. The knowledge that a little 
general notice was likely to be attracted to her, 
(for it was the first time that she had appeared 
in public since Sir Philip's death,) kept that 
sweet timid face of hers invisible. Poor Camden 
looked exactly as of old ; perhaps Hora6e was 
most mastered by his feelings. 

And so the service went on just as usual. That 
old English service, so bound up with all gentle 
influences of association and familiarity, yet so 
beautiful as never to be old fashioned. 

It was when the Psalms and Lessons were done. 
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and the Benedictua was just ended^ that in turning 
to the East to say the creeds Nesta caught a sight 
of Camden's face. She could not take her eyes 
from it^ I am sure^ when once they had rested on 
it iJien. The features were not changed in any 
way at all : not a line or mark of the face was 
altered or convulsed as if in pain ; but the smile 
that had been kind before^ seemed in some sort, 
as she looked^ to be transfigured. 

The gentle quiet eyes were full of light, looking 
out as if they looked across a sea ; the lips were 
neither gay nor grave as usual, but gathered up, 
as though with fervent purpose ; the hands were 
clasped, as he had learned to clasp them when 
he prayed in olden days beside his mother. He 
uttered the last words of the Creed after the 
clergyman, but rather as if he said them to 
himself — ^repeating the declaration of his faith in 
them. 

** I believe in the Life everlasting." 

A cry from Nesta on a sudden startled all. He 
had dropped, and fallen forward at her side. The 
pe6ple hurried to and fro in fear and panic. The 
truth was known to all with fearful quickness. 

The good kind heart had broken with the 
struggle of its long and resolute affection. 

The good gray head was lying on the stones, 
with the sunshine resting on it like a glory. 
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**I believe in the Life everlasting,'* were the 
last words his voice spoke here: but speech 
shall return to him again, when his words shall 
not be words of faith, but of assurance, for he 
will wake up after His likeness, and be satisfied. 

"I believe in the Life everlasting." And 
surely, if I had ever doubted it, the conviction 
that such virtues as thine, Camden, will never 
be allowed to perish utterly, would lull all doubt 
to sleep again for. ever. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

A WORD ABOUT EVERYBODY. * 

Thet buried him near his mother in the church- 
yard. I saw his tomb this spring when in Maple- 
blade^ gathering the incidents of the tale that 
now is ending. The people had got a hundred 
kindly stories of the good Mr. Lyde, who lived 
so long with them. No selfish end, no paltry 
falsehood, no secret shames are raked up by 
curious malice about that name. It does not 
seem that he ever had an enemy. In the old 
house, which they delight to keep exactly as 
he left it, Horace and Nesta have placed Mrs. 
Applebee as *^ queen and governess." Ginevra 
Crawford lives in the South. She does not mix 
with society; her habits of seclusion are too 
deeply formed for anything to break thenk She 
leads the old ascetic life, too hardened to it now 
to alter; and may perchance live on for many 
years. The story of her husband's fate impressed 
her terribly; and year by year, she keeps a 
strict fast, marking the anniversary of his death 
with prayers and penances. 



A 
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Horace is changed by time^ and work^ and 
periL The boy who gave those dinners at St 
Oaradoc's^ and made a foolometer of S. P. G., is 
quite a departed^ vanished character. Nesta's 
husband is eamest5 active, God-fearing — with 
the same strong arm and knightly courage: as 
he would have proved at Inkermann, if he had 
not taken Holy Orders a year after his marriage, 
and succeeded on Mr. Wintenngham's death to 
the Rectory of Mapleblade. It seems he had 
never liked the army heartily, but wished, as 
he said, for work that would keep him right; 
so he reads far harder than when he got his 
Second Class, and visits the poor, and preaches 
capital sermons: all the better for those stem 
lessons in the war of flesh and blood. There are 
new Schools, built and kept up at his expense; 
the houses that were old and wretched are pulled 
down, and clean new dwellings are rising right 
and left. If Mapleblade would be less accept- 
able to Mr. Lorraine, it is at least a far more 
honourable spectacle than when given up to 
picturesqueness and pestilence. 

Earnest help-meet in every honest word and 
work, Nesta labours with her husband in all 
improvements. The unobtrusive cottage visitor, 
careful never to transgress the sensue communis ; 
an idol of all the poor and weary-hearted, whose 
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wonnds she is always healing with her kindly 
and nnblazoned oil and wine. Her face will 
never be very gay or brilliant : the same pure 
eyes look out at you as of old time^ and the same 
voice, as gentle as Cordelia's, breathes charity 
and good-will to high and humble. But the 
trace of past sorrows still is left, and tempers 
without marring her matron loveliness. 

And what of Gerard and Stephanie ? Axe they 
happy, or are they the same ill-mated wayward 
pair that we first found them. Alas I it is to be 
feared they are not bettered. There are some, 
whom even time and trial will never teach. In a 
little street that runs out from the Strand, and 
has a row of iron railings at the bottom, pro- 
tecting it from the noisome river, the name of 
G. Lorraine is legible on a brass plate. He has lost 
his connection now with undergraduates — ^for tlietfy 
at last, grew tired of lending money — and works 
for Yamper, the picture dealer, in his great 
manufactory of ** Poussins " and *^ Rembrandts." 

His wife? He begged me to drop the subject 
when it was broached, and I never felt any wish to 
pierce the mystery. Last year, in a cemetery near 
Brussels — a pretty hostel where wanderers from 
aU climes find rest and quietness-when engaged 
in spelling inscriptions in half-a-dozen languages, 
one met my eye that told me their story's sequel 
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It ran thus. ^^ Id repose Stephanie^ epouee adorie 
UEmile Jaques, enlevde a son amour le 4 Mars, 

1856, h Vage de 29 ans, Mon cosur est brise " 

and then a long string of sentimentalitj ! I felt it 
a matter of duty to be angry with her, or Gerard ; 
but as they both seemed about alike in foolishness, 
I turned away less inclined to blame than pity them. 
Alfred Alexander is by far the most prosperous 
of our i^ dramatis personm.^ He has all the quali- 
ties that ensure success : he is just dull enough, 
and selfish enough, to attain the most lucrative 
and pompous situations ; and to have an obituary, 
and an epitaph worth dying for. He looked out 
with great persistency for a rich wife, and at last, 
after seven years' search, discovered one. A9 
she was the daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
Augustus MacRorie, who out-Exetered Exeter 
Hall, it necessitated a change in his style of 
preaching : but this was easy ; he purchased some 
lithographed sermons on *^ Irresistible Grace," and 
" Justification by Faith," and raised a capital crop 
of whiskers in three weeks. The result was quite 
worthy of his most sanguine expectations : he led 
the beautiAil Rhoda Philadelphia to the altar ; and, 
as the last Ministry gave his father-in-law a 
Bishopric, he has every chance of being preferred 
to a vicarage or rectory in that good prelate's 
diocese. 
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Let Satire saj what it will, success is no proof of 
want of principle, nor is failure invariably merit's 
guerdon, and vice versd. 

Eldred Momwicke is still the same sensible 
parish priest; whether or not he is employed 
about the *^ commentary," I cannot say, I have 
more respect for A« practical faculty than for 
Camden's. Preferment has not taken the Devon- 
shire incumbent away from his dear Sandinbay. 
But he does not repine, or envy anyone. Though 
no one would be more ready to fling up his black 
wide-awake sky-high at a favourable turn of For- 
tune's Wheel, no man more heartily shakes hands 
with a successful antagonist, or is more willing to 
expand the scant breath of the defeated runner in 
*^one cheer more" for the favoured one. He 
never says a word when fools get a pleasanter sort 
of promotion than that allotted to them by the 
author of the " Book of Proverbs," but gets out of 
the way complacently when stupid Nepos is 
bidden to **go up higher." 

In most of these people we see that right and 
wrong principles of action are blended ; and that 
^^both good and bad men are each less so than 
they seem," but (lest we should distrust virtue 
altogether, and wax cynical and ill-natured,) there 
are ever to be met with pure and gracious crea- 
tures, in whom the trace of selfishness is so faintly 

AA 
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marked as not to be visible to candid eyes: of 
these Horace always thonght the purest was his 
Nesta, and Nesta perhaps thought the best was 
Camden Lyde. 

And thus the Story ends^ and the characters^ Old 
and Toung, that have ^'come like shadows," so 
depart, and disappear like the figures we fancy in 
the Winter's Fire. 



THE END. 
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masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 



the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 
which has gained in richness and harmony. 
' Esmond ' must be read, not for its characters, 
but for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 

" " ngului 
of the human 'haaaW^—AtheneBum, 



and its many thriUing utterances of Uie angult 

nf thA hiitnfin hAart:.'' — AthMtmmum^^ 



" This is the best work of its kind that has been 
published for many years. As a picture of the 
social life and manners of English society in the 
reign of Queen Anne, it must long remain un- 
rivalled."— .<i<to«. 

" There is a higher literary power, and a kindlier 
and truer humanity in this work than in any of 
its author's former productions." — JFyofer** 
Ma^wtine. 

"The stcry of the novel is ingenions, and very 
elegantly constructed, and carried onward so as 
to gratiJ^F constant curiosity until the end."— 
Examiner. 

"As a work of art— in thought— in harmony— 
in finish— 'Esmond' ranks greatly above any- 
thing which Mr. Tliackeray has yet produced."- 
Britxih Quarterly, 



Captivity of Russian Princesses in ShamiVs 

Seraglio. Translated from the Russian, by H. S. 
Edwards. 

With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and a Map, 

Post 8vo, price lOs, &d, cloth. 



"A book tlian which there are few novels more 
interesting. It is a romapce of the Caucasus. 
The account of life in the house of Shamil is full 
and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself we 
see mvioh."— Examiner, 



" The story is certainly one of the most curious 
we have read ; it contains the best popular notice 
of the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
his people."— licoatfr. 

"The narrative is well worth reading."- 
AthencBum, 



Historic Notes on the Old and New Testament. 

By Samuel Sharpe, Esq. 

Third and Revised Edition. Post 8 wo, 7*. cloth. 

" An inestimable aid to the clergyman, reader, compotencnr to undertake such a work as this."— 
city-miRsiouary, and Sunday-school teacher.'* New Quartei ' 
—lUustrated Netce of the World. 

" There can bo no question as to Hr. Sharpens 



New Quarterly. 

" A learned and sensible ^>ook,"— National Re- 
view, 



Religion in Common Life. By William Ellis. 



Post 8uo, price 7s, 6d. cloth. 



" A book addressed to young people of the 
npper ten thousand upon social duties."— 
1 Examiner. 



" Lessons in Political Economy for young people 
by a skimu hand,"-£ca«o»»rt. 



The Sea Officers Manual. By Captain A. Parish, 

of the East India Merchant Service. 

Second Edition, SmaU Post 8vo, price Ss. cloth, 

"A very Inoid and compendious manual. We I "A little book that ought to be in great reiiaett 
would recommend yonths intent upon a seafturing 1 among young weetm«a,"'-JBxaminer. 
life to study it.**— Atheruevm, I 



NEW WOBKS ON INDIA. AND THE EAST. I 
Personal Adventures during the Indian Mebel' \ 

Hon, in Rohilcund, Futteght^y and Oude. By W. : 
Edwabds, Esq., B.C.S. ! 

Fourth Editim. Foil Svo, price G>. doth, ' 



H umi CrmSimi wUh hwnr, *iu* to 1al>>Mn*lK jMit. ■»;» — mm n l g^ 
whftfuMUofwif fflat uMhaaaarlw j ■nft»giiH^i™ M**i» ffQrt..''- :aw* ^ fcJI*Mi» - 



tba 1^°*^ "A rerr u^fJiJu namil 



?%c Chaplain's Narrative of the Siege of 

Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, Cluqilam to 

the DcUii Fiold Force. 



■(/, a Phn iiflUe City and Skgt Wortt, price 10*. 6J. dbtL 




__/i.-as; ^_ 

mui otaa aiaM wMbbrlnmbi grant* hotM to the UonuicB oiutu ptItbDod Kad the i^irli '^ 

"'TBaChai&B'ii KamUrt' 1> rniarkaUc I 
ttaiiiUina aCBiaii la amiad aiMlnllalaiw ■iii.' 

phraHalcTllitlwnUantannarMUIudlDeii- 



The Crisis in the Purdah. ByFiiBDEHicKH. Ooorai, ' 
Esq., C.S., UmritBir. : 

Pott 8 DO, Kith Map, price 1*. td. cloth. 



Jj^V^SfSf. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Cemlimed. 

Sight Months Campaign against the Bengal 

Svpoyg, during the Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel GsoBQE 
BoDRCBiEB, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plant. Post Bro, price 7*. 6d. eloth. 

Dlnenutablii own utUau, luUI lUnrildtUi^ttM 

inpenlDlfeJI/ uquQiUid witii thv riiQ vid »o- 
tftn of (be nbellloa tn^ ooDilder Utglr itiiMH 
nmdetemitUttanlumMdCcr»>iintil». Tbs 
ilHJj enffTtTvd Pluii mm ufl Ookoiel'i own 



Narrative of the Mission from the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. With 
Notices of the Country, Grovernment, and People. By 
Captain Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers, 




tli<n((.«»elil]xiiribEuUii^tlH. an not oat) 
UiflT f^nflD up u to oHflii or tiM fiurmna Htrl*, 
juul Ihotplendonr or tbe empire, oeotimHiico/^ 
" Cuulii Tula, In Ilia pnoanHoa otllia nlMMlW 
ortbHawbopKoadedhln. ToiUvnoaroi^nTvaa 
ot puiBBUli« tbe betl UM rmieet uoonnt UtH 
hH enrhsHi gijen to tiiapBiiilc, dTb ml, and 
hl'terto llHIs known reufcn. of Ibe^be. Oa 

._. ._ ... o"cii|i«r*V™wm bs.'fa iiSv Mur»tt.ZSit 
jid tellalo^ laf to the poUtloal ecoriDmlat, ■eognnliBr, uid mv- 
lion MTtheao oliut fiwlUbatad<9iwii(A£e?'-S^liiir. 

The Autobiography of Lnitfullali, a Mohame- 

dan Gentleman, with an Account of his Visit to England. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. 

Third Edition, Small Post Sro. Friet 6*. ehth. 

'^TburA ;Dn. ^fii" '" I ^ i^ the mabBBt And moat original work 

bnne rend fuar li4<.<K ' - lieeaDorADodftirtiujetomeetwltbfbr 

""'" ' "trflaverTtneaoTlMliuaiHwtvvinnD 

' rliefteUi^ had douia ar thBatUfiW' 
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-WOHICS PUBLISHLEU BTT 

HEW" WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Life and Correspondence of Lord J\letcalfe. 
By JoHB William Kaye. 

NriB and Cltc<ipEHiiian,iH2 Volt., Small PoslSvo,«'ilh Portrait, prictiit.clolk. 



■lUn twister, aul of onlDWttall •> tb lurrei 
TiliH As lutun or tin Kimn> lir vbicb uii 

IildiMlbuaanlniWBaTiihAl; AnUUtlM phupiL. , -.^. ^.^^ ._ 

UBawarunlntniunUiilili'DuiKrpsi iimctuial ' .- - ii Imjirore- 

alBomiiiBiit or on* whow ntrtuno It unw ti» b« • ,- i-f, 

UilH luHariuiiranT iBiUvi ampin. S'lTne .. , - ImtUcn 

iUilaiwwMeh^Hn Ihb inUe tu I4ia ■^•■Fa^ . . .iij^^uaru i 

^vfamai^ plH Im & iitroiiii lulit tlio n^adt^ nnd I . , i i judsAHfln 

(<iiiA»ni»ot Lord WMcuih. . ^. Ti.oprMe.it , ■ . t lint pntkiB | 

di™oriiwDr*«SWiliM»l™idf M(j>ii»eil Ihr^ .1,1. ADollHr 

SblMiieniiiiVBaiiabiDim»nlaiuIUi*(tutnii'k 1 .1, ' . 1 .- ,,.„„il In at ■ 

SitoTtnilii* luS. nia asm oiltlBm sot •ml/ inwHoil^iiu liu bHu nuutnliy ' vertSon Iv Uu 
StBHBtorirtiiHraatlnilwiik vltUu Uismuliur • uvimiidr iaio."—aiol,ii. 

itmiim luiBlarorKr^ [ "AinvsL ImpiuvBd oilitlon oroao ora« mori 

''Uua oTUia muM vidgilUa llU«EN>WHuI IIm I llUraliitu.''— ^'iilia>iuilui;«r. • " "^ 

TAe i^/e ant? Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. By John William Kaye. 

Two Volamai, 8vo. With PorlraU. Prici 30*. ctotk. 
'"Vim MitKnaAa Lb repletA nltli liitereit anil ipirlt of Arthur WoUeHWruai IhronEb the tuoL" 

llBdftotbQJfanamlreblpr."— JfA«k«KM. Wettmiiutfr JtntoB. ' 

"OOP of too must 1«lnrc4lln4 of tue remit "A yfirj voloHbla contrllmtLon to oor Indljui 

trlomphici bf OUT KTuc ItidkAii ■tsMiDflu.''— Itromtiire. Wo racommouit 1< Btran^j- to id! who 

Hatiaiuil Osvim. _ _,, . , , ^^ ilyiM h. loMn oonjaiiiiiiq; of iS^hluoci of 

" Tutv hihik dBoomn to pftrtMuto In tbs popa- fiiftWiIikdla.'*— JAtfQwrrfer'-- " — ' — 

lATltv irblch I' WM mo Jiiod IVjnnpo nrtUrJokn "Mr.Kvo'iblDfnpliviVHt 

VnloDloi tunii<or."r-AfM6iiniilJlnf(I0. (0 tM UiitoiT oT onr pA» hi 
"Mr. KnyoWMiairliiiiitniriiitairell.Mrttai , imi^wiil nwortlif nwBwUl . 

wi-LLtau lui inceroiHiuf-narrHlli™, Wfioa*^ fU""- -"■■ ' — — * — ■*-* *-— 



The Parsees : their History, Religion, Manners, 

and Customs. By Dosabhot Fbamjee, 
Post 6bo, price 10». chlh. 
PwMe'Util be »»a™lhl°ioro«."-Oiulff !»'«.. die" "*" * "" """ '" "" 

Suggestions Towards the Future Government 

of India. By HAElilET MAHTiSEiP. 

Second Edition. Demy 8bo, price 5«. cloth. 



i''"^S E"^^^^ laj"!!! 



generally ho duly BPvreclAUil.^'' 
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British Rule in India. By Hahhiet Mamthiait. 

Sixth Thoiiaand. Price 2*. 6rf. cloth. 



laUttotjot BriUih latlm. 



Sa£ITII, ETJJEE ANTO CO. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Contimied, 

The Defence of LucTcnow : a Staff-Officer's Diary. 
By Capt Tnos. F. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. I., Assistant- 
Adjutant-General. 

Sixth Thousand. With Plan of the Residency, Small post Svo,, price 2s, 6(f. 



** Unadorned and simple, tlie story is, neverthe- 
less, an eloquent one. Tlus is a narrative not to 
be laid down until tbe last line has been read."— 

"The Staff-Offloer't Diaiy is simple and brief, 
and has a special interest. Inasmuch as it gives a 
fuller account than we have elsewhere seen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
mean^ of salvation to our Ariends in Lncknow. 
The Staff-Offloer brings home to us, by his details. 



the nature of that undennronnd contest, upon the 
result of which the fiiteofthebeleasnfirQa garrison 
especially depended."— JS;rasilM<r. 

"^ We commend the StaiT-Offloer's Diary fbr its 
unostentatious relation of fseta, recorded with a 
d^nree of distinctness that vouches ft»r the au- 
thenticity of the writer's statement.**— JPrcst. 

" The Staff-Otfloer supplies exact military iofbr- 
mation with brevity and distinotneas.**— GKofte. 



Tiger- Shooting in India. By Lieutenant William 
Rice, 25th Bombay N. I. 

Super Royal 8vo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-litliography, 2ls. cloth. 



"These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lichoici-aphs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting achievements 
we Imve ever taken in hand."— /i<«*itcpai». 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several soasous of 'large game ' hunting 
in Beupootana. The twelve ohrumo-Iithographs 



are very valuable accessories to the narrative ; 
they have wonderful spirit and fteshnesa."— 
Globe. 

"A good volume of wild sport, abounding In 
adventure, and handsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates from spirited designs hj the 
author."— Examiner. 



The Commerce of India with Europe, and its 

Political Effects. By B. A. Irting, Esq. 

Post SvOf price Is. 6d. cloth, 

" Mr. Irving's work is that of a man thoroughly I book of the prepress and vicissitudes of European 
versed in his sutdect. It is a historical hand- | trade with limBk."--EconomUt, 

Views and Opinions of JBrigadier* General 

Jacob, C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 

Demy Svo, price I2s, cloth, 

acquaintance with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.'"— 0/o6e. 



"The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work would command attention 
under any circumstances, but coming trom. one of 
such experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politicians."— iSFttn. 

"The facts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



' This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Naplerish in its self-oonfldenoe, in its cajpital 
sense, and in its devotedness to professional 
honour and the public good. The book should be 
studied by all who are interested in the choice of 
a now government tor India.'*— I>atfy Jfewt, 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. Kate. Demy ^vo, price le*. cloth, 

speculative sagacity of aphilosop] 
No Indian library snould be withi 



""We commend this volume to all persons who 

, . , . ithep: 

sense of a man of the world is Joined to the 



like to study State papers, in which the practical 



speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman, 
o Indian library snould be without it."— i*res». 



The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of ther Hegira. By William IVfuiR, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes %vo, price 32*. cloth. 

"The most perfect life of Mahomet in the I it cannot fiiil to be eagerly Mmaed by all pertont 
English language, or perhaps in any other. ... I having any pretensions to uistorioal Knowle^R*.' 
The work is at once learned and interesting, and | '^ObBtrver, 
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"WORKS FTJBr.TSTram srs- 



MB. bvsehts wokes on ABT. 

2%e Elements' of Drawing. 



"TUmlHantOnrijiuidriillrLitiddcnrD; uid 
hr >tia)t1e Hul DneinbuTiiHLDi in«ui9' Tlw vhold 

natlihii luwiiBdei a nuLitv, rat tbt no aluOBDi 
oC art ikonU iHUwIi riirth irluoat thU work ■> K 



Modern Painters, Vol. TV. On Mountain i 



Imperial 6vo, viitk Thirly-Jirie Illuilralioni tngraeed on Sted, and 
116 Wooicvtt, drown by At Author. Price H, 10>. elolA. 

"TlulweieBtvDlnnworMT^KgBlilB'iolmliQrata An artlBt. Uo la an uniqii« nan, hoUi ■moEkl 
worV tnqts abioaf of mountain aeeoees, and nrllBti nnd HrltTB '"— .Sp'.-foffjJ'. 
dlHiutaAkllflnxthttieprtnclplei InvolTedln (he "The Tonrtli valiimP hriTiEe Tremb OorM oT 

anwral lumllncM/llie iirofuiloH irf hi! Illnilrs- iiomrti. : -uairr. 

ll<,n.fonnl.r«.ljlll)le.IlrMMMi..--ni.i)w.V«r., "Sir, f;., ■ ; ;„irllhouilil- 

■■C!o.iilrler«JiuijiuUliiiiriit.-a.^li.mB.OLt.i.llie >w.liwl,i_- ■. .,r^aUm"iU 

Modem Painters, Vol III. Of Many Things. 



..riiS",; 

nnnCFutliift mind : be li unilnililily pnotleil I 
Us rondanontal i/bat-. ftiQ ur the deepBi 

«iji/'— flnniosiMl. 






.. inmidli WEUwartbinnM . 
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Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 

Imperial Sva. Voi I., SIh Edition, 18j. cloth. Vol II., ith EditioB. 

Price 10*. 6d. doth. 

"A sengrDsi and laip«MloBei! riTliw of ths [ " llr, SaiUn'i vukwm WDd tta BimrmiH 

5™*' of,"'l'igp»lnl«r^ A lieyt^end esmcit tl»n trar to Ibe Itudr « ButiWBj wffimu W 

vmk. rnlloTdeep tLtoutLt.uil deTi]Diiln( inHt tOo tUT« Ihrus bOB MIliliMd millnlnri <K 

ud^rlklns Imtm In u(."-Bri«>t QuirTcrfv nMun. to IB <duMtantlnatwiFair <)» oVM 

"A ;mt ertnioi«n»rj Hi44ti\«hiM iBOk.(nn h™ »^Mh : ihii»>S£s<taK!3n«M.-<' 
of trnth and nodnui. ot v(>«« uii ^hwO] ."— \ BliLckmXl't IfaiiwfiM, 



SMXTH, x3r.i>£:;B -AlIto cx). 



WORKS OF MR. RVSKm^^ontinued. 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial 8t>o, with Fiftv-three Plates and 
nttmerotts Woodcuts^ drawn hy the Author, Price s/. 15«. 6(/., cloth. 

EACH YOLUHB MAY BE HAD SEPASATELY. 

Vol. L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 2/. 2«. 2nd Edition, 
Vol.n. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2/. 2«. 
Vol ni. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price 1/. 11«. ^d. 



" The ' Stones of Yenioe ' is the production of an 
earnest. reUgions. progressire, and informed mind. 
The fintnor of this essay on architecture hns con- 
densed it into a poetic apprehension, the fhiit of 
awe of GK>d, and delight in nature ; a knowledge, 
love, and Just estimate of art; a holding fast to 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic 
breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social 
problems, whose union we know not where to find 
paraUeled.*'— iS^cto^or. 



" This book is one which, perhaps, no other man 
could have written, and one for wmoh the world 
ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the 
highest degree eloquent, acute, stimnlating to, 
thought, and fertile in suggestion. It wiU, we 
are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolence 
towards men, and increase the love and Xtar of 
God."— riwM. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 



Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author, Imperial %vo. 

Price \L \s, cloth. 



"By 'The Seven Lamps of Architecture,' we 
understand Mr. Buskin to mean the Seven tunda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the observance of and 
obedience to which are indispensable to the archi- 
tect, who would deserve the name The politician, 
the moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. The 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too few amongst us."— 
Examiner, 



" Mr. Buskin's book bears so unmictakeably the 
marks of keen and accurate observatiun.of a true 
and subMe Judgment and refined 8''nBe of beauty, 
joined with so much earnestness, so noble a sense 
of the purposes and business of art, and sueh a 
commanl of rich and glowing language, that it 
cannot but tell powerfully in producing a more 
religious view of^the uses of arohiteotore. and a 
deeper insight into its artistic principles."— 
Quardian. 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn hy the Author, Second Edition, Crown Svo, 

Price Ss, 6rf. cloth. 



**lfr. Buskin's lectures— eloquent, graphic, and 
impassioned— exposing and ridiculing some of the 
vices of our present system of building, and 
exciting his hearers by strong motives of duty and 
pleasure to attend to architecture— are very 
successful."— Jl?conomt«f. 



" We conceive it to be impossible that any intel- 
ligent persons could listen to the lectures, how- 
ever they might diffiBr from the judgments asserted, 
and trom the general propositions laid down, 
without an elevating influence and an aroused 
enthusiasm."— iSitpectotor. 



The PoliticaV Economy of Art. Price 2«. 6d. cloth. 



" A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We hail it with satisfaction, thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers."— YFi^ft0s«. 

"Mr. Buskin's chief purpose is to treat tha 
artist's power, and the art itself, as items of the 
world's wcAlth, and to show how these may be 
best evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis- 
tributed."— ilfAen^ttm. 



"We never quit ICr. Buskin without being the 
better for what he has told us. and therefore we 
recommend this little volume, like all his other 
works, to the perusal of our readers."— ,Eeoiiofi»Mt. 

" This book, daring, as it is, glances keenly at 
principles, of which some are amonv the articles 
of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
to the light."— Xeodw. 



Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition 

the Royal Academyy ^c, for 1858. By John Ruskik. 

F\fth Thousand, 8t;o, price One Shilling, 



of I 



A Portrait of John Rushing Esq. 9 Engraved hy 

F. HoLL, from a Drawing by GEORaE Kiohmond. 

Prints, One Guinea ; India Proofs^ Two Gume<i«« 
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MISCELLAKEOnS. 

ANNALS OF BRITISH LECIS- TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 



LATION, A Clabbified Sdhhart 
OF Pabliauemaht Paferb. eh. 

bj ProfeBior I.tosE Levi. The 
yearly iasuc consigtl of 1,000 pa^s, 
■uper Toytl 8vo, and tlie Subscrip- 
tion ia Two Guineas, payable io 
adiance. The Twenty-eighth Part 
ia juat issued . 



TranalatedbyMisaScaAHMAWuii- , 

wonrn. With a Preface by the ' 

Rev. CoAKLiia Kinoblet. Small i 

4to, primed on Tinted Paper, and ■ 

bound in Antique Style, with red ' 

edges, suitable for a Present. ! 
Price 7s. erf. 




ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AMD ReBEAUCBES IM THE ClU' 
MBBIAN BOSPHOHUS. By DONCAM 

McPnEltaoN, M.D., of the Mailras 
Army, r.R.a.S„ M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
witli Fourleen I'latea and numerous 
Ilhtstralions, including Eight 
Coloured Foc-Similea vt Rctica of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 



OHAMDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT ' 

LAKE : BEINa A JoDBNBT ICHOSS ' 

THE Plains to tub Moehos ' 

SEITLBMBJiTS AT UTAH. PosIBtO, 

With a Map, price 2s. Sd, cloth. 

■ovtrnnient. SlJtUullonB. moMll^nnil llwilnpi- 




WESTGARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THE AdBTBALTAN GOLLt MiMES 

IK 1857. PostSvo, with Maps, price 
10«. ed. doth. 



^-Wtttot lir, Watami book Diucli th6 
HvC wMoii iiAi nmunu on AuaCralka since tlie 
snat orlilain lxt\^iii.~-aiititrdi.i, Btciia. 

"Anitloul, iTl||Drnu,lIllulntlve npun upon 
iJiar^nH oT ilie rmuvat oolimy 111 Auttnibk" 



'^Hhk^^bliiik "'• 



0nOi8»m4Mt,"-ClTUta. 



DOUBLEDAY'S LIFE OP SIR ' 

ROBERT PEEL. Two TOlome*. i 

8to, price IBs. cloth. i 

vortli roadluR. uiil vcryplHAHttlr'ind nnilblf 



CAYLEVS EUROPEAN REVOLU- : 
TIONS OF 184a. Crown an, : 
price 6s, clotb. I 



[r.Cnylerbu erUentl, 
hlntotr of ilnlBipoi 



SMITH, TB-.T,T>-RTj jUSTD CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— «m(in«ed. 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SICN3 
OF THE TIMES ; oa. The Dan- 

OEHS TO Religious Libkbtv iw 
THE Present Day. Traaalaled by 
MisB SusANKA WimcwoRTn, One 
volume, Sro, price Ss. clotli. 






THE COURT OF HENRY 


VIII. . 


BKIKO A SkLBCTIOS OP 




Despatches of Srbastian 


Gins- 


Tim AN, Venetian Ambassadoh 




liAW- 






price 21s. cloth. 
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PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth.; 



STONETS RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy 8vo, trith Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14^. cloth. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE } ESFECIALLT TBOPICAL. 

By P. LoTBLi. Pkilupb, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloili. 



FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SICHt- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8to, wilh 
Map and View, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 






CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Svo, 

price 14s. cloth. 



ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. OneTol., 

post 8to, price lOs. 6d. clotli. 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF T>4E 
FAR WEST. TwOTOla.,post8To, 
with Map and Plate, SU. cloth. 



RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Cheb- 
KBT, RA., D.C.L., F.R.& Third 
edition. Post Svo, with Maps, 
price 12s. cloth. 



THE MltrriAMAN AT HOME 
ABROAD. With Two " 
by John Lbech, Post B' 
9s. cloth. 



AND 

lings, 






MISCELLANEOUS— conemt^d. 



THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price 58. doth. 

** A wen Ammged and earaftOly disested com- 
sU»tion, giTlng a clear insight into the economy 
ofthe ariB7i and the woriuig of our mlUtaty 

LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8to, 
price I2s. cloth. 

" It is sound, clear, and practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly those of a mannal— a hand* 
book for law ebamoers, offices, and counting- 
houses; requisite in most of snob places, and 
superfluous in iume."—AHena!um. 

^ Its simplicity uid fatthfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable \took."— Examiner. 

** An admirable work of the kind."— Xow Times. 

"It presents a fitir summary of the law on the 
treat sublect of which it treats."— Xow Magazine. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 

AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 

SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 

enlarged. 8vo, price 4«. 6d. boards. 

"H r. Thomson treats of the immediate effects 
of war: ul enemies and hostile property ; of prizes 
and privateers; of license, ransom, re-captnre, 
■ salvage of neutrality, contraband or war, 



and 

blockade, right of search, 

Ac., ibc."—Economi»t, 



armed neutralities. 




UNDINE. From the German of << De 
la Motte Fouquc." Price 1«. Gd, 

HOPKINS'S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8yo, price 12«. Gd, cl. 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. Svo, 
price 55., cloth, 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8vo, price I2s.6d. 
cloth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD. Translated hy Chunder 
CooMAL Det. 8vo, price 7*. 6d. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8yo, 
price 2*. 6d., cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaFB OF GoOD 

Hope. 4to, vtith plates, price 
^'. 48. cloth. 
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DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS cm CosAi. Beefs, 
Volcanic Islands, akd on South 
A MEBiCA. With Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, lOs. 6d, cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA £t 

AVES 7 

BBFTILIA 6 

PISCES S 

INVEBTBBEAT^ ..""..Zl 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 58. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

TRACK CHART OF THE COAST 
OF WESTERN INDIA. Two 

sheets, price 15*. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.— A RESI- 
DENCE ON THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. By I^omas 
Young. Second edition, post 8?o, 
price 28. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenford. Two vols., 
post 8vo, 58. cloth. 

M'C ANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24*. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Svo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Third edition, 8vo, 
6^. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

vols., post 8vo, price 1/. 1«. doth. 

POETICS 8 an Essat ov Poetbt. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
^TV5» 2«, 6c?. cloth. 



SMITIX, MLXtSK AJsm CX}. 



MISCELLANEOUS— coiKinwed. 



WOMEN OP CHRiSTIANITr 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Jui-ii I^TiNAOH. 
Po«t 8to, with Potimitfl, price 5s., 
in emboMOd cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE- By Jcui 
KATUiAaa. Two vol*,, poit Sto, 
witb FoTtraitB, price Ss., cloth. 

STONMETrs NOVmATE i os. 

The Jksdit ik Tbainiho. Third 
Edition, post Sto, 2i. 6^. doth. 

A CONVERTED AT>1EISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourlli ediUon, 
ftap. Sto, 3a. cloth. 

SWAINSON-S UCTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown Sto, price 
2i. 6''. cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
pott 8vo, price it, id. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two toU., price 
lOt. cloth. 



LEIOH HUMPS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
0«. clotli. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translaied V 
E. C. Gbbhtillb Mcrbat, Esq. 
With Mnsic, crown Sto, price 
2m. 6d. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCr. 
The Friie Eaiaji. Bt H. Hux and 

C. F. CoBNWALus. Poet 870, price 
Gir. doth. 



EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF QOD. 

8to, price 10>. 6if. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 

OF VALEHEAD. Pc«p. clotii, 
price 3». 



INDIAN MEAL BOOK i Bsoirai tob 

UJjiNO Im>t.l\ Cobm-flodb. By 
MiM Leslib. Price 1*. Od. lewed. 



TAYLER'S [REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

iSmo, price l,v. 8J. Dj the Anthor 
01 " Kecorda of a Cood Man's Life." 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVJL8. In numben, MCh oam- 
plete, price Grf. ■each. 



'.-THK OUUNTBY TOWN. 



FUR PREDESTINATUS, DIALOC- 
ISMUS INTER CALVINISTAM 
ET FUREH. Postavo,i)riculB.6ri. 

OBUGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG- 
LAND, By Wm Halbibd. Price 

23. 6d. 



ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY Ud" 

ill foolstap 8vo, Mf-boimd. 



TO THE aOOIAl, 
E UNDEnsTANBLIli. 



TVOBKS 3?TJB3:.ISIIED BY 



WO£ES ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENCU8H IN WESTERN INDIA: 
BBnra the Eablt History of the 
Factory at Surat, op Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 2ad 
edition, 8vo, price 14«. clotb. 

"Qnalnt, enrlona, and amualng, this Tolnme 
deaofbes, from old maniueripts and obscure 
books, the lift of English merehants in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fKth and amuBinx gostitp, 
all bearinic on events and cliaracters of hlslorical 
importance."—^ themrHm. 

*'A book of permanent ralat."—Quardian, 

UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Speir. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. ScHARP. 8vo, price 15»., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

" We should in vain seek for any other treatise 
which, in so short a space, gives so well-connected 
an account ef the early period of Indian history." 
— Uai/y fi/ew§. 

"Whoever desires to have the best, the com- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect* 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Speir; in whitdi he will And the story told in 
clear, ccMreet, and unafflBCted English. The book 
is admirably got np,"—JExaminer. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 

CODA VERY: being a Keport 

ON the Works constructed on 

those Rivers, for the Irrigation 

OP Provinces in the Presidency 

OP Madras. By R. Baird Smith, 

F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, 

&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 

Plans, price 28«. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
Economigt, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments op Central India. 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price 305. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lieut. Maisoy; and which are 
described, with an abundance oi' highly curious 
graphic iuustrations, in this most interesting 
wxAl,"— Examiner. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, Svo, 
with Maps, price 18*. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— STtiR^c. 

"Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese duu-acter. Information 
is sown brood-cost through every page."— 
Atkenaum, 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By the late 
JBrig.-Gen. Jacob, C.B. 4th edi- 
I, Svo, 28, 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. Svo, price 2s. 6d. 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN UFE. With 
Eight niustrations, price Ss. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instmctiye Tcdnme of 
Indian anecdotes."— If t/ttor^ Spectator. 

"Anecdotes and stories weR. oalfinlatod to 
illustrate Anglo-Indian life luid tlie domestie 
manners and habits of Hindostaa.*'— O&s ffnwr. 

" A pleasant collection of amusing anecdotes." 

ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

By Dr. Forbes Royxe. 8 to, 
price 18«. cloth. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 

pitted por Cordage, Clothing, 
and Paper. By Dr. Forbes Royle. 
Svo, price 12«. cloth. 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. By Dr. Forbes Botle. 
Super royal Svo, price I4«. cloth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
- THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
J I COTTON. Svo, 28. 6d. cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

with some Account op the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, Svo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. OnevoLSTO, 
with Plates, price 12«. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8to, 
price 12*. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. Svo, price 
36«. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. Svo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8yo, price 3». 6d. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post Svo. 
widi Plates, price 28. Gd. cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post Sro^ price 
\4s, cloth. 
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SillTM, ELnEE AND CO. 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE 'E AST—continued. 

BOYD'S TURKISH IMTHIPRETER! THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
A Obaumak op the TcBitiBH REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at fi»., 10 to 

L*NGUAOE. 8vo, price 12s. 14, price 6s. each. 



BRIDCNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Bojul Syo, 
price 21s., lialf-bound. 



BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohdmkudak 
Law. Svo, price 6s. clotL. 



NEW CHEAP SERIES OP POPULAE WOEKS. 

In Saiall Post 8vo, 
With large Type, on good Paper, imd neat cloth hindin^. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH THE TOWN: its Mbuokable 

HUMOURISTS OF THE 1BTH Crabacteks and Events. By 

CENTURY. BrW.M.THACKEHAT, Leigh Hunt. With 45 EngraTiugB. 

Author of " Vanity Fair," "The Price Sa. 6d. cloth. 
Virgiiiinna," &c. Price 2s. " ' 



■ravffT)HU|H the senulneTpeliDf <ii 
DOBWB put, (ud Uuw vividly tki4 Ibui 




CHEAP 8ESIES OF FOFULAE FICTIONS. j 

Well printed, hi luge Tjpe, on good Paper, and saon^j bound In clotb. I 
eBell. fiice I 



HHBiTwiAlnlbtiuuirutloiiirfhnDiHi thi 
flUifl tUa trnib to Blmnd boUlT mt rmoi the 



i«Em'l 



It^'Sli'S 



" A Terr Mtlwtio taiei Teiy iLnfiilu-, and lo 
Itlu tmtb (iiult ti AineoJi to (Told Seiiorini 

Id deH«t«lwul, It li » bouk fur 



nndntluAliv.' 

"tot muT nan tlien liaa been na vork ol 
GSm lira ODlteiMa o( iMcnr. snil 1» hsuitlei 

■MnUoUtawL It !• ■ iHKdl of (tlKUlV EHollu- 



tSo"i;: 



krs'iiSai,'^. 






vaccvn^icrjii 



„ al'tifoooS^li 

pwpowwofvnpMc da 

uddaSSlBr or smpUon,' vii DnTinaicc 

ttia luaaof Si«EE BcUhl"— .BMiittair. 

'■BkM^MlHiiiAnlnlilatoolEj totillr tret 
from ant, alVlMtlDn. or gunranUonikl tlniel of 

aUndi nnnlM BuMh In tbe IndeHndmH 
uvr]«nuuM or th« tone of thouabl. In th« 
jjthi^De RnidUh Id tho maaauUne ilirour or iwwli 
«oulnB Bagllih'nl^e snd aktauZ"->fmSff 

"Tbt nido ^frdiia and lortnjr oye, Biid tfao 
n»MI«BdEi*Uolniwiiiy. m eiLibludjHire 
So ddiw^^or o£rBO^r%ltk°?leir brtef 
nnmu toooliar wt>1<itiiffl itarti lato diitlncl< 



k ItfastaSLwhletiltidltMHuviii 

1 . VKT iraBt powK (d nitni vn tta v 

« »p« I u M« ffli aiTtii»."-Dimv Mmi. 






.[iiiHi u ul,a ■ Tsiv Uzh nlia 
dT detlotL Tha nadDT inll Ond ■ 
coaoeiTDd anil poverfollj dfl- i 
l>oonr muoh amet btmuoTt a 
It dlBloaua. rtlW ae«rl»u^ . 

r. flubinic luirs noil mn."- | 

-.n of ganlni IvaDi In tlili tndu | 
IT Jndgmoni^ ■uperlor to va at 

3^ iHu m imiiDni MTirti. For oilgtiunfr rf ' 

Hteocrj of dotnlL bid riaturffHiaa fOrcfl of 



WUTHERING HCIOHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. Bj Ellis and 
Acton Bell. With Memoir by ; 
Currer Bell. Price 2«. ed. cloih. 

"There are puHi^nw Id IblK book of' WuLkf ring 
Heights' of whieh any noveHat, put orprtHntp 
DLl^litbeprDLid. IE bu been itKldD/ HbaUdpofuv 

"Were te. U kU evi-Dtm, kaeplnn In tk* ^t" ■ 

" ' wmheriiw Ueiffliii ' be^ tbe itniiip of ■ 
jiTDfouDdly IndlTlduKi, itTDiiB, n*d muktDJlte 




SUITS, EZ.T>EM J^JNT) GO. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIOKS— 

Continued. 



1 Bar lenai^lftt i^\-i we have renA fitr mnov a 

CDS iB K HUiry or tbe ^\ufer knd ^eeliaor 

IB reo imAfrectel mumur oT writing, ind DiGflT- 

cE «Ur Bg .weU-turDeilDnrntttTfl. TbedflsrrtptlOTtl 

kil raa fn n lunaunpu >iv AlTrAl Coflilablt, or an 

nl r tnrviwl a^; hjeiI I4 eia^1i»loiilLy tho rreihnHp 

orb mutarlj pBrfOnnuioe Uian IblB imt 

PAU fERROLL. J? or h «ii ™„"IZ!» T.iZ!^"!^^^^ 

2« am S Bud d«pll lnt«n(t1n>~tiill onEA 

_W lA IdDtunad Dd rtn mshDeo DriMlliiBiHid niciinaHQritrla 

W su nd u nEltleittDbtuiUKrHtateS^KrviaH'If 

loinnortUiuiUiai. /ine Qaarltrlv. "i luiiB hoarlj unattMtBd, h'onMl. downright 

UnlHsd In prMontlng Paul Ferroll BcgUsli lil«. A VlKOrOQl pilnllnf of HBgDali 

M4 BboiT ii bBfond all pr&iae."— men and macofln. by »n artlat wluil< tbarougUy 

',„""''" — 



tllTODghoat M4 BbOTT !■ bByond all praiae."— men and macofln. by »n artlat wlmla tbarougUy 
JW m l iiir. Dational In liii ieutui. Uata, adimtliiD. anil 

"Tbe IseUaBta of tie booJi an vtremoly fl ^* ''"" " "'" 



ra!X'r'.'?."w?io'^S?ES^SS tales of the colon 

toMtHldlATbg ut«imiHII(llDllKwin B7 Chables Bowcboft. 




wrp^ffiont wilii mMvlEou^iElpI an"™!*™ noma™ aoSo'u^ttevTTriitiMlr BMSSfOT" 

woS?r'SSimtta?B^^M'}^M"^?^l£ WWM*>lly eieciitad. eu eurpuilb Tneworl: 

World. Bablnum CmaoB, and It la loarnlyp IT M aJI, 

'"Paul FgrTQll' la onn oT the jiovela of Lhla Inferior to tJut ottraonUnarT iiiMtory."— Join 

fvnvnitlon that will t>B read bf the next."— djo^. Biill, 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
AESTIC STORIES 
ROMANTIC TALES. 

KATHIE BRANDS. B^HolmbLeb. 
AFTER DARK. B7 Wilkib Collih*. 



BOOKS FOB THE BUKI). 



■WOHKB rtTBLISHEl) BY 



NEW NOVELS. 

(to be had at all LIB&ABIJBS.) 



ELLEN RAYMOND ; or, t ps and { 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 Tols. (iVbtr ready.) 

LOST AND WON. By Georoiana 
M. Craik, Author of " Itiverston.'* 
1 YoL 2nd Edition. 



Flobekce 



AN OLD DEBT. By 

Dawson. 2 vols. 

** A powerftiDj written novel : one of the best 
which haa recently proceeded from a female 
hand. . . . The dialof^ue ia vigorotu and 
airirited."— Jfonuiii/ po9t. 

'* The aathor poaaeaBes Kreat Mid varied powera : 
her originality ia oniiueatiouable. Orer the whole 
worlc ia apread the delicate and indefinable charm 
of feminine taste and parity."— //<K«frate<< Newt 
of the World, 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of " Kathie 
Brande," &c. 2ad edition. 3 vols. 

"The well'eatabliahed reputation of Ho}me 
Lee, aa a novel writer, will receive an additional 
glory trom the publication of 'Sylvan Uolt'a 
iiauffhter.' It ia a charming tale of country life 
and character."— 0/o6«. 

" There ia much that ia attractive in ' Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter,' much that is graceful aud re- 
fined, much that is firesh, health>', and natural." 
—Fre$$, 



OF Modern 



iBir( 



MY LADY ! A Tale 
Life. 2 vols. 

" ' My Lady ' is a fine specimen of an English 
matron, exliihitiiig tliat union of atrength and 
gentlenesa, of common aeiue and romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
ideal of womanhood."— /VffM. 

"The story is told tliruughout with great 
strength of feeling, is well written, and has a plot 
that is by no means commonplace."— A'xami/ier. 

" A novel which may be read from besnnuing to 
end without Mkipping or fatigue, aim with an 
interest that never flags."— L/ferary Gazette. 

" A novel written by an author of diHtiuction, 
who for the nonce assumes the auouymous."— 
JUustratedXewHofthc World. 

" * My Lady' evinces charming feeling and deli- 
cacy of touch. It is a novel tliat will be read with 
inttreHW—Athenteum, 

EVA DESMOND ; or, Mutation. 
3 vols. 

"A more beautiful creation than Eva it would 
be difltcult to imagine. The novel is undoubtedly 
full of interval."— Momiiiff Post. 

" There is power, pathos, and originality in con- 
ception and catastrophe."— Zf<?adtfr. 

^'This interesting novel reminds us more of 
Mrs. Harsh than or any other writer of the day." 
—2*reM. 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 
Prejudice at Home." 1 vol. 

" The author ha» a pathetic vein, and there is a 
Leader. 



tender sweetness in the tone of her narration."— 



It has the first requisite of a work meant to 
use : it ia amusing.''— 6to60. 
" This novel ia vrritten with considerable power ; 
tone la high, and tlve moral toual."- ifontin^ 
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mind wlridi ean realise 
with minute Intenettj.' 



THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 

Bj F. G. Tkafford. 3 toIb. 

"This novel stands out mndi In the asme w^r 
that'JaueErre'did. . . . Tlie <durMters an 
drawn by i " * ' 
characters 
Reeietr. 

"It ia acldom that a first flctkm is entitled to 
Bueh applanae aa ia 'The Moors and the Fens,* 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer's next 
essay."— CWttc. 

" The authw has the gift of tdUng a stovr, sod 
'The Moors and the Fens* win tw 
Athenttum. 

"This is one of the most 
have lat^ met with. 



original nov^ we 
The characten 
really show a great deal of power."— jPrest. 



GASTON BUCH. ByI/.S.LAVE!aj, 
Author of " Erlesmere.*' 2 vols. 

"'Gaaton Bligh' ia a good story. admiraUy 
told, fhll of atirring incident, snstaming to the 
close the interest of a very ingenioaa plot, and 
abounding in clever aketcnea of eharaeter. It 
aparklea with wit. and will reward pernaaL"— 
Critic. 

" The atoTT is told with great power; the whole 
book aparklea with esprit; and the characters 
talk like gentlemen and ladies. It is yoj enioy* 
able reading."— Pr«ss. 

" A charming work of fiction.**— Ifomisi^ Ckro- 
niele. 



THE THREE 

By the Author 
Carew." 3 vols. 



CHANCES. 

of "The Fair 



"This novel is of a more solid texture thaa 
mcst of its contemporaries. It is full of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing."— ^<iff«- 
man. 

" Some of the characters and romantic sitna- 
tlons arc strongly marked and peculiarly or^naL 
. . . It is the great merit of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale are homau aodreaL"— 
Leader. 

" The authoress lias a mind that thorongfalr 
appreciates the humorous in life and character. 
—Globe, 



THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: 
A LovB Story. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. 2 vols. 

" A tale of finglish domestic lif)». The writing is 
very good, graceful, and unalTected ; it pleases 
without startling. In tlie dialogue, people do not 
harangue, but talk, and talk nat urauy .''—Crixu'. 

"The narrative and scenes exhibit feminine 
spirit and quiet truth of delineation."— ^pec^olor. 

" A novel made up of love, pore and simple, iii 
the form of an autobiography.^'— XecMfer. 



MAUD SKILLICORNPS PENANCE. 

By Mart C. Jackson, Author of 

"The Story of My Wardship." 

2 vols. 

*' The style Is natural, and displays eonaideraMe 
dramatic power."— Ors/ic. 
I " It is a wen concocted tale, and wHl be very 
\ v«3kxft«}a\fi to novel readers."— Jn>mlii^PM£. 



SMI^H, EiaD*EK; AJSTD CO. 



NEW NOVELS— con^iww^rf. 



THE PROFESSOR. By Currer 
Bell. 2 vols. 

"We thiuk the author's friends have shown 
sonnd judgment in pablishing the ' Professor,' 
now that she is eone. ... It shows the first 
germs of conception, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened into the great creations of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time her advisers were 
eQually right when they counselled her not to 
publish it in her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
lu meTitB."—Satitrdaif Review. 

" The idea is original, and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Eyre.' Tlie rejection of 
the 'Professor' was, in our opinion, no less ad- 
vantageous to the young authorass than creditable 
to the discernment of tne booksellers."— Pre«». 

" Any thing which throws lieht upon the gi*owth 
and corapositiou of such a mind cannot he other- 
wise thaninteresting. In the ' Professor ' we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
illustrated in subsequent and more perfect 
ys'OTka."— Critic. 

"There is much new insight in it, mnch ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of fresher, lighter, and more airy 
grace."— ^conomw^. 

" Vfe have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this legacy of Char- 
lotte Bronte's genius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinaiy powers." 



RIVERSTON. By Georgiana M. 

Craik. 3 vols. 

" It is highly moral in its tone and character, as 
well as deeply interesting, and written in an 
excellent style."— Morning Herald, 

"A decidedly good novel. The book is a very 
clever one, containing much good writing, woU 
discriminated sketches of character, and a story 
told so as to bind the reader pretty closely to the 
text."— ^'xamner. 

" Miss Craik is a very lively writer : she has .wit, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
beautiful young governess, with her strong will, 
saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting picture."— Prea». 

"Miss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
efi'ect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively." 
—Daily News, 

" A production of no little mark^ and qualified to 
interest old as well as young."— Ziieader. 

"Decidedly a clever book; giving hopes of a 
capacity in the writer for better things in the 
fat \ixe."—Economvit. 

"The author shows great command of language, 
a force and clearness of expression not often met 
with. . . . We oflter a welcome to Miss Craik, 
and we shall look with Interest for her next 
•wot\i,"—Athen<Bum. i 



FARINA. By George IVIereditii. 

1 vol. 

"A masqne of ravishers in steel, of robber 
knights : of water- women, more ravishing than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacious piece of 
extravagance, by way of a change, will enjoy 
• Farina.' "—Athenatim. 

"An original and entertaining book."— IFeif- 
minster Review. 

" We cordially recommend it for general pur- 
ehase and perusal."— l>ai/i^ News. 

" ' Farina' cannot fail to amuse the most sober 
minded reader."— Cri^. 

" It has a true Sheniih flavour."— Preit. 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

"The book is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to last 
his double view of human life, as coloured by the 
znanners of our age. ... It is a tale superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical applicauon to 
the phases of actual life."—Athen<ettm. 

" There is a great deal of cleverness in this story : 
a much greater knowledge of country lifb Mid 
character in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the novelists 
who undertake to describe \t."—Speet€Uor. 

" The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a genial, often playful tone. 
The temper is throughout excellent."— J?a;amin«r. 

"This is a book which possesses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be» a story of 
English country life ; and, moreover, a very well 
told story. "—Daily News. 

" * Below the Surface ' merits high praise. It is 
fall of good things; gorjd taste— good feeling- 
good writing— good notions, and high morality.' 
—Qlobe. 

"Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."— 
Saturday Review. 

"A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a day.^'— ^tYw* Quarterly, 

THE ROUA PASS. By Erick 
Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so good a 
novel as the ' Roua Pass.' The story is well con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents are natural and 
varied; several of the characters are skilfUIbr 
drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerful, 
and original. The Highland scenery, in which 
the plot is laid, is described with truth and feeling 
—with a command of lanituage which leaves a 
vivid im^Tfission "Saturday Review. 

" The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be difficult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It is a brilliant 
social picture of sterling scenes and striking 
adventure s. ' 'Sun. 

" 'The Roua Pass ' is a work of very great 

ftromise. It is bpautifkill.v written. The romance 
s inarenious and interesting: the story never 
fiags."— CrtWc. 

"The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilftil 
paintins of the Highlands, and of life among the 
Highlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human Ufe, the 
author tMS."— Examiner, 

"A capital fiction. As a landscape novel, it is 
altogether deUghttnl."— Qlobe. 

" • The Roua Pass ' is a good novel— the best of 
the seaaon."— Westminster Review. 

" This is a very good noveV— Guardian, 



THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

" The ' Noble Tray tour ' is a chronicle, interest- 
ing for its facts, interesting for its association, 
and, above all, interesting and important for the 
clear views which it gives of the modes of life in 
' merry England,' at the eventfiil period to which 
it refers."— 0&«ercer. 

" It is an Elizabethan masquerade. Shakespeare, 
the Quoen. Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knishts of the land, appear on the 
stage. The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— £«a<{dr. 

" The story is told with a graphic and graceftil 
pen, and the chronicler has produoed a romanoe 
not only of great value in a historical point of 
view, but possessiuK many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary, and the general 
reader."- Po»*, 

" The book has great merit. The portrait* of 
Elisabeth and Essex are well and finely ditnMu^ ' 
Critic, 



"WOSKB PUBXilSHSTD BY 



NEW NOVELS— <j<m«ni/€<l 



KATHIE BRANDC B j Holme Lek. 

2 Toll. 

«*'KirtU«BrMideMaiMytBerrt7»v«7l>tOTMt- 
IM Bovel-it to ft Terr wholMoaM om, for It 
iMMlua Tirtaelv eumpie."— CrMe. 

"Thronchoat ' K«tlile Bnuuto' fhcra to nmcb 
■wMtoeM. Mdeoualdanblepowerof deaerlptkni." 
•-Saturdag Btfflsw. 

*"KathtoBnuHle' to intended to inustrate fha 
Mununoont eieellenoe of duty •• a morlnic prtn- 
Sple. It to tan of \temni\M."-Dailg Nnn. 

"OertKinly one of tlie beat noveU that we hare 
}tiM9 TMAr-Guardian, 

PERVERSION f OR, The Causes axi> 
Consequences of Infidelity. By 
the late Ber. W. J. Contbeabe. 
3 Tols. 

'* The aUeat norel that liM appeared for many 
a dajr."— Li/e^ry Gazette. 

"Thto etory has a touching interest, which 
linnrs with the reader after he has closed the 
\)ook,"—Atheiueum. 

"The tone to Rood and healthy ; the religious 
fteUM[ sound and tme^ and well sustained."— 
Ouaraiau, 

"This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both ot what to amusing uid what to right."— 



** It to long, rery long, since we have read a 
narrative or more power than this."— J9rt£i«A 
Quarterly Review. 

*'Thto is a good and a noble hoo\,"—New 
Quarterly, 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

OR, Phases of London Life. By 
E. M. Whitty, Author of " The 
Governing Classes." 2 vols. 

"Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, emp1(^ng 
satire for a genuine purpose. You langh with him 
very muchi_but the laughter is ft-uity and ripe in 
thought. His style is serious, and his cast of 
mina severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaques and that of T\mon."—Atheii(Bum. 

" * Hen and womeu as th^r are, and life as it is * 
might be the motto of Mr. Whitty's 'Friends of 
Bohemia.' Mr. Whitty to a satirist, and seldom 
forgets it. His dtolOKues are rapid and dramatic 
as ttiose of a French novel, and perfectly natural." 
— WeetmiTUter Review. 

" • Friends of Bohemia' has the rare merit of 
painting clever pictures and of being sparkling 
and dramatic firom beginning to end.'^— Ikii^^ 
Hew*. 

" The book is fresh and vigorous ; the style is 
terse and lively."— JVew Quarterly, 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. 1^ 

Thomas Doubledat. 2 toIi. 

" ' The Bve of St. Mark * Is not only w«n wrtttaiL 
hat adroiUy ecmstnicted, and interosting, Its 
tone to jpertiisM toogorgeocui; ita moTementlstoo 
much that or a masquaradei hut a myatar to 
created, and a very lovealde heroine is poor- 
tray ed."—^tA«iusMfli. 



"'The Eve of St. Mark* to an IntgreaMng sdonr, 
vividly coloured, and not » little ttnmSh In iCs 
eoBstmetion. . . . The hook is really a ro* 
manoe— a dtorama of aatlqne Tenetiaa liftL**— 
Leader. 

"It to the work of an arttat* tton8!htftilly de- 
signed, and executed with elahoxmte pauiirni all 
that relates to the acces«<Mle8 and ookranng of 
the time. It will better than moet mrrtiM or the 
day, repay attentive perusal."— P^eat. 

"We can cordially recommend 'TbeEveofSk. 
Mark ' as a well told, dramatiostUy eonstmeled 
tate."-OriMe. 

" Inevery way a striking romance. TlieploCor 
the tale to skilfully oonstmoted, and the startUng 
events are so dexterously introduced as not to 
appear improhahto."— jSlm. 

LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By. Thomas 
Mackern. 3 vols. 

"There are many truehearted aketehea in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some wise thou^ta 
about education, mingled with snpeeolatiousuat 
at least tend in a right direction.^— .BraMta«r. 

"The author has some graohio power, and 
various scenes in the three volumes are drawn 
with much vividness."— Press. 

" It is impossiUe to close the hook without a 
feeling of deep respect for the writer, for the 
purity and elevation of his views, hto earnestness 
without bitterness."— 0/o6tf. 

" The most ardent lover of incident will And la 
this work enough to enchain hto interest."— 
Morning Herald. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, 
Author of "BasU," "Hide and 
Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

"Mr. Wilkle Ck>llins tells a story well and for- 
cibly—his style is eloQueiit and pietaresque.aad 
he has a keen insight into oharactar.' — l)ai^y 

New». 

" No man living better telto a 9ltmf.**— Leader. 

" Mr. Wllkie Collins takes high rank among the 
few who can invent a thriUlng story. moA. tell it 
with brief simpUdty."- Gto&eT 

"These stories possess all the author's well- 
known beauty of stylo and dramatlo power."- 
New Quarterly Review, 



NOVELS FOKTHCOHINO. 



1' 



A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
" Violet Bank." 3 vols. 

A NOVEL. By IVIiss E. W. Atkin- 
jsoNy Author of ** Memoirs of the 
Queens of PrussW 
22 



A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
"AmherhilL'' 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
" The Heir of VaUia." 

\0>J& KHO YOUNa 1 ToL 



Xa:j>KB .AJTD CO. 



NEW BOOKS FOS TOUKO TtTgAT^iaTtft 

THE PARENTS^ CABMET or Axuskmxst asd fa s ntii c T i oy ioe Tcnnm 
Pes80!C8. New edit., caiefallj reyised, in 13 Monthly Shilling Yoliimes, 
each complete in itself and each containing a fall page niostratioQ in oil 
colooTs, with wood engraTings, and handsomely hound in omameirted 
hoards. 

CONTENTS. 

AUTTSIXG 8T0SIES, all tendiiutto the dereloraMBt of soodmuOities, and the aroidaBoe ef ftndta, 
3IOGttAPHICA.L ACXX jUNTOOF &BMARCABLB CHAkACTEBS, IntareetiilS to YooBf Feofle. 
SIMPLE NAS&ATIYBS OF HISTORICAL EVENTS^nited to the mmeitj of tiiiMxtnu ^^ 
ELUCIDATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY, adaoted to eneoonwehabtto of obaenratiOB. 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OF NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC ^[SCOVERIBS ANi> MBGEANICAL 

INVENTION S. 
LIVBLY AOObuNTS OF THE GEOGRAPHY, INHABITANTS. ANT) FBODUGTIONS OF 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

lliss Edgzwosth's Opimkm cf tk* Pabskts' Oabihr^- 

** I abnoet fM afraid of praiaiilff it as much as I think it deserrea. . . . Tliere is so muA 
varietj in the book that it cannot tire. It alternately exoitee and rehcTes attentioo, and does not lead 
tothehadhaMtor fHtteiing away the mind hyroqnirint no exertion fhmt the nader. . . . Wbmnr 
yoar soientifie asaoeiate iBjie onderatands his bostnesa and children's eapabiUtisa rij^t W^ . . . 
Without leettiriiiK, or prosing, yoo keep the right and the wrong deariy marked Mid &MMM all 
the sympathy of the yoong people is always enlisted on the right side." 

*^* Vols. I., IL, III. and IV., are now ready. 
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&c. 



By the Author of " Round the Fire,' 

I. 

UNICA ! A Story for a Sunday 
Afternoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price 38, cloth. 

" The character of Unica is charmingly con- 
ceived, and the story pleasantly told."— i^p«eta/or. 

" An • xoellenc and exceedingly pretty story for 
children." 'Statesman. 

"This tale, like its author's former ones, will 
find favour in the nursery."— ^ItAencBttin. 

n. 

OLD CINCERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price 3*. cloth. 

'"Old Gingerbread and the School-boys' is 
delightful, and the drawing and (xilouring of the 
pictorial part done with a spirit and con ectness." 
—Press. 

" This tale is very good, the d«>scriptlon8 being 
natural, with a fleeiing or country freshness."— 
Spectator. 

" The book is well got up, and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— G7o6e. 

" An excellent boys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
ohaiite and simple in its language, and luxuriously 
inn»tra,tQd."- lUustratedNetDg uf the World. 

"A very lively and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very delicately coloured pictures." — 
Eo •nomist, 

"Adelightftil story for little bws, inculcating 
benevolent feelings X,o%\Mvoor.'*—Eeteetic Review. 

lU. 

WILLIE'S BIRTHDAY; showing how 
A Little Boy did what he Liked, 

AND HOW HE EnJOYED IT. With 

Four Illustrations. Price 2*. 6rf. cl. 

WILLIE'S REST T'a Sunday Story. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 

2*. 6c?. cloth. 
"Graceful little tales, containing some pretty 
parables, and a. good deal of simple feeling."— 
Mconomtst. 



Extremely well written stonr books, amnsins 
and moral, and got up in a very handsome style." 
—Morning Herald* 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Ulustrations, PilbeS^.cL 

" An excellent little boor of moral improvement 
made pleasant to children : it is fkr beyond the 
common-place moral tale in design and exeoution.** 

VI. 

ROUND THE RRE: Siz Stobiss 

FOR TOUNG RrADBRS. SqUHTO 

16mo, with Four Ulustrations. 
Price 35. cloth. 

"Charmingly written tales fbr the young.'*-- 
Leader. 

" Six deUghtfUl little stories."-(?«Mir(ii<m. 

"Simple and very interesting."— ivoffciial 
Review. 

" True children's stories."- ^f AtiuniM. 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVERi 

OR, The Black Brothers. By 
John Kuskin, M.A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Price 2*. 6(/. 

" This littl«> fhnoy tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming mottiX."— Examiner* 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the " Parents' Cabinet." 
Fcap. 8yo, price 2«. doth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 1 6 Illustrations, la, 6d. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 

By Sara Coleridge. 2^. doth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six £n- 
gnvinga. Price 28, 6d, cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; or, Travels in 
THE BouDOiB. By Miss Halsted. 
Fcap. cloth, price 38, 6d, 



^VOEKIS rUBLISHIilD BY SMITH, 3BIJDE3S & CO. 



POETET. 



POEMS. B7 Lieut-Col. William 
Read. (/» the Press.) 

POEMS. By Fked. W. Wtoh. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 5s, cloth. 

lONICA. Fcap. 8yo, 4s. cloth. 

'"The thefflM, mostlj elMiieal, are icrappled 
with boldneM. and toned with a Uvely imai^natlon. 
The style !■ rich and firm, and cannot be siud to 
be an Imitation of any known author. Wo cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers a« a book of 
realpoetry."— CH/<c. ^ . . , ., . , 

" The author is in his mood, qnizzical, satirical, 
humorous, and didactic by turnn, and in each 
mood ho displwTs mctraordinary power."— /«««- 
trated yeictoftke Wt^rld. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
GOLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bradstheet. Fcap. 8vo, price 5*. 

•• The author evinces more than ordinary power, 
A vivid imagination, guided by a mind of lofty 
nim."— Globe. 

" Tho poetry is tasteful, and above the average." 
^National Review. 

"This is a poathumons poem by an unknown 
authoresK. of hifUier scope and more finish thnii 
the crowd of poems which come before ns. Tlie 
fancy throughout the poem is quick andliglit,and 
munoal."— il<*«n<eMm . 

POEMS. ByADATREVANiON. 5s. cl. 

" There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanion. They give an fmaue of what 
many women are on their ocst side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisfactory frtiit 
of Christian civilization than in a volume like 
tMn."—Saturdajf Retfiev}. 

"Tliere are many passages in Miss Trevanlon's 
poems full of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
aa music ou the water."— i'»*«». 

POEMS. By Henry Cecil. 5s. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, wliilo in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures tho lyric 
clement is dominant. . . . Ifilr. Cecil tloes not 
make liiH name famous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do no*'—Cr%tic. 

" There is au unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry iu most of these pages."— iico;/o«iii«^. 

"Mr. Cecil's poems nisplay qualities which 
stamp them the productions of a flue imagination 
and a cultivated taste."— jlfom»»^ Herald. 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 
"Balder," "The Roman," &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

"That Hr. Dobell is a poet, ' England in time of 
War' bears witness."— jl<A«KBJ«n». 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 4*. cloth. 

"There arc traces of power, and the versification 
disphiys freedom and skill."— Guardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthub Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. cloth. 

"A refined, seholarly, and gentlemanly mind is 
apparent all through this volume."— Xea<2cr. 



POEMS. BjMr8.FBANK P. Fellows. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3«. cloth. 

"There is easy simpUcitv in the dietion.and 
elegant naturalnoM \nUMvtLO\xs\il"— Spectator. 

POETRY FROM LIFE. ByC.M.K. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5». 

" Ele«ant verses. The author has a pleasing 
fancy and a refined mind."— .Pcoxomurf. 

POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6rf., cloth. 

" If r. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives 
promi!«e of real excellence. His poems are wnt ten 
sometimes with a strength of expression by no 
means common."— 6«ardia}i. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas 
Leioh. 5«. cloth. 

" One of tho best things in the ' Garlands of 
Verse' is an Ode to Toil. Tliere. as elsewhere, 
there is excellent feeling."— I^xamtn^. 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell. 

Crown 8vo, Is, 6d., cloth. 

"The writer has fine qualities; his level of 
thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautiful 
has the truth of SuKlinGW—Atkewtum. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scott. 
Fcap. Svo, bs., cloth. 

"Jlr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observation, 
deep thought, and command of language."— 
Spectator. 

POEMS. By 'Mary Maynaed. 
Fcap. Svo, 4«., cloth. 

" We have rarely met with a volume of pooms 
displaying so lar^e an amount of i>ovfer, blende«l 
with so much delicjicy of feeling and prace of 
expression."— CAurcA of England Quarterly. 

POEMS. By Curker, Ellis, and 
AcTON Bell. 4s., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Black. 
Fcap. Svo, price 4*., cloth. 

" Rendered into English Lyrics with a vigour and 
heartiness i-arely, if ever, surpassed."— CrifJc. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 

By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post Svo, cloth, price Ss. 

KING RENE'S DAUGHTER. Fcap. 
Svo, price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, and other 
Poems. Translated from Schiller. 
Fcap. Svo, price 2*. 6d. 
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